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XENOPHON 


Introduction 

Now we turn to our subject. Now the first question is why do 
we turn to Xenophon. If we may assume that the study of political 
philosophy is a legitimate enterprise then surely the study of the 
origin of political philosophy is particularly defensible. Now the 
origin of political philosophy, that means, according to an old 
tradition, Socrates. And Socrates has this special position, not 
only that he is the originator of political philosophy, but also 
that he is distinguished by his way of life and not merely by his 
teaching—his way of life, including his death. And there are very 
few political philosophers who stand out not only because of their 
teaching, but also because of their way of life. Now Socrates never 
wrote, and the most famous presentation of Socrates’ teaching as 
well as life is that given by Plato. But in the case of Plato one 
always fears, or is worried about the possibility, that Plato 
has given to Socrates much of what was his own and not yet Socrates. 
At least as a corrective to the Platonic presentation of Socrates 
we need Xenophon who lacks these peculiar qualities which tempted 
or seduced Plato into in a way magnifying Socrates. 

I cannot remain silent about the fact that Xenophon has a rather 
bad reputation today. He had a very high reputation until the end 
of the eighteenth century. But then things changed, and it is quite 
interesting to see who was the first to attack Xenophon’s reputation. 
This was the famous German historian of Rome, B. G. Niebuhr—I 
don’t know whether he was an ancestor of Reinhold Niebuhr. I have 
never made any geneological studies about that—but at any rate 
Niebuhr was, apart from being a scholar, a statesman in old Prussia, 
and a very distinguished man in this respect. Now why did he debunk 
Xenophon, this is very interesting. This was in the early nineteenth 
century, the reaction to the French Revolution, to this attempt of 
Napoleon especially to establish a universal European empire 
surpressing the nationalities like the Germans. An emphatic 
patriotism was very powerful in Germany at that time. This was the 
basis of Niebuhr’s attack. Because what had Xenophon done? In 
Xenophon’s age there was this almost constant conflict between Athens 
and Sparta. And Xenophon was present at the battle of Coronea 
between Sparta and Athens on the wrong side, meaning on the Spartan 
side. Now this was of course simply spoken very unpatriotic. But 
Niebuhr did not consider the fact that with which we are so familiar 
that a man may in decency be on the vrrong side. Think of the many 
Germans and Italians who fought in the American army in the Second 
World War. And some other things of this kind. A certain political 
fact of the utmost importance: that patriotism, dedication to the 
country, may be in conflict with higher duties . The cleavage between 
the country and its constitution, this great and difficult 
phenomenon which is so familiar to us in our age r was so familiar in 
our age, was so familiar in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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in the centuries of religious \/ars, and which was so thoroughly 
familiar to the Greeks, had been blurred for a few generations. 

But Niebuhr's case was of course a very special case, and Xenophon's 
bad reputation today is not due to any consideration of this kind. 

One can say Xenophon is peculiarly alien to modern taste. Both 
Plato's divine madness, plus dialectics, and Thucydides' stern 
hard-headedness and sense of tragedy find immediate response. But 
Xenophon has neither of these two things. Xenophon could at best 
be characterized by a term coined by the classicists of the 
eighteenth century: noble simplicity, and quiet grandeur. And 
as you know, these qualities are not in a very great demand in our 
age, nor vjftere they in the nineteenth century. By studying 
Xenophon and becoming appreciative of the character of his approach 
we help ourselves indirectly toward a better understanding of our¬ 
selves as children of the twentieth century. It is that part of 
oir heritage we can say which is particularly alien to us today. So 
it is not a loss of time. 

It is more important to raise the question how we should read 
Xenophon. And I believe part of the bad reputation he has is due 
to the f act that he is not read in the manner he wishes to be read. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

In his Anabasis, which in a way is an autobiographic work, 
of a campaign of which I will speak later, in which he participated 
and distinguished himself. When he describes the marches an army 
made from the coast into the interior of Asia Minor he says, 
n They came to a city which was large, and prosperous, and inhabited." 

A few days later they come to a city which was "large and prosperous." 
Veil, what does this mean? Veil, all inhabitants had left it, 
therefore it was no longer inhabited. In this particular context 
in the first case of this kind he takes the trouble to say a few 
lines later that the inhabitants had left the city. I will later 
on explain this in a somewhat more coherent manner. Let me 
give you another example. There was a battle there. The right 
side, at least from Xenophon's point of view, lost. The generals 
by an act of treachery were taken prisoner by the Persian king. 

And all these generals were executed by the Persian king. And now 
he speaks of these various generals and gives a description of 
their character. One of them is a man called Meno, who is a hero 
of a Platonic dialogue, the dialogue entitled Meno. And Xenophon 
speaks about this Meno as a very bad fellow, a complete gangster 
and crook, and treacherous—nothing was more dangerous than to be 
his friend. And the only people he respected were his enemies 
because they watch themselves. And he despised his friends. 

Now this man was also captured and whereas all other generals 
were beheaded by the Persian king, Meno was tortured to death for 
a whole year. 
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Now one wonders why the Persian king should be so particu¬ 
larly anxious about the moral virtue of these Greeks, that he 
punished the vice of the Greeks in such a particularly harsh way. 

Now Xenophon doesn’t answer this question. The only answer which 
he gives is this, that after having said that Meno in contra¬ 
distinction to the other generals, "was not merely beheaded which 
is thought to be the quickest death," "thought to be" because 
there is a variety of opinion on that subject, "but being tortured 
for a whole year as a wicked man found his end." 

Now Xenophon adds this point. He says, "he is said” to have 
been tortured for a whole year and only died at the end of the 
year. So, in other words, Xenophon makes it clear that perhaps it 
is too beautiful to be true that the Peraan king should have 
punished vice in this particularly appropriate manner. 

I will give you another example. First, I will give you some 
facts and we will see what he means. At the beginning of the 
Education of Cyrus , which I do not have here, when he speaks of the 
parents of the founder of the Persian Empire he says Cyrus’ father 
is said to be Cambyses and his mother is universally admitted to 
be Mandane. I hope you get the point. Yes? Good. Now these 
are a few specimens of his way of writing. Let me read to you a 
passage from the Anabasis . the end of a speech which Xenophon 
himself gives there, the end of the fifth book: "It is noble as 
well as just and pious and more pleasant to remember the good things 
rather than the bad things." This is, one can say, the principle. 
Xenophon prefers to speak of the good things. He is unfortunately 
compelled sometimes to speak of bad ones, but he does this in a 
most restrained manner. For example, when these people had left 
the city, he will not say it is a deserted city. He will simply 
say it is a city wealthy and large, and not add inhabited. Do 
you see the point? The bad thing, that it was deserted, is not 
explicitly mentioned. This is his general procedure. It is noble 
and just and pious and more pleasant—because it is not unpleasant 
to remember of course evil which one has overcome. It is 
enjoyable, hit it is still more enjoyable to remember nice things, 
honors and so forth. This is the way in which Xenophon generally 
writes. And we must now begin to see what this means. 

He makes things more pleasant than they are. Not being blind 
to the unpleasantness, but simply because he thinks it is harsh 
to do it, it is not nice to do it. A certain gentleness. What 
does this kind of writing mean? In some of the manuscripts of his 
works he is called the Orator Xenophon. He is an orator. And 
people compare him all the time, and can’t help comparing him, 
with Plato on the one hand, because of Socrates, and Thucydides, 
because he continued Thucydides’ History and wrote a History of 
Greece which is a continuation of Thucydides’ History" Xenophon 
Is not a philosopher as Plato, ncr a historian like Thucydides, 
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but a rhetorician. Yes, he is a rhetorician of a special kind. 

In the Anabasis he tells of a comrade in arms, Proxenus, vfoo had 
been a pupil of a famous teacher of rhetoric, Gorgias. And by 
describing the difference between Proxenus, his comrade in arms, 
and himself, he throws light on his kind of rhetoric as dis¬ 
tinguished from that of Gorgias or Proxenus or any other rhetori¬ 
cian. Proxenus was obviously a very fine man. He was also 
beheaded by the Persian king. He was only beheaded, not tortured 
to death, because he was really a nice man. He was a pupil of 
Gorgias. And what were his virtues? He was wonderfully good at 
leading gentlemen, thirking it perfectly sufficient to praise 
or abstain from praising. But when he had to do with tough guys, 
the mass of the soldiers, he was absolutely helpless, because he 
couldn't be stern; he couldn't be tough. Xenophon, however, 
succeeded excellently in both things, in guiding gentlemen as well 
as tough guys. This is an indication of the difference of what 
we may call Socratic rhetoric and the ordinary kinds of rhetoric. 

By the way, this is confirmed, this analysis of Gorgias and 
all this kind of rhetoricians is confirmed by what Aristotle says 
at the end of the Ethics about the characteristic of the sophists. 
Very briefly the criticism amounts to this, that these rhetoricians 
or sophists are too sanguine. They believe in the omnipotence of 
logos , which means both reason and merely persuasive speech. 

Logos has great limitations. And there is a recalcitrance to 
reason and speech on the part of most men. And therefore rhetoric 
cannot take the place of political science or of politics, and 
cannot even be a very important part of it. In this respect 
there is agreement between Xenophon and Aristotle. 

In passing I might mention that in the ordinary presentations 
of the teachings of the so-called sophists, they are compared 
with Machiavelli and Hobbes and such men. Now I think there is an 
element of truth in that as in all such comparisons, but in the 
decisive respect it is wrong. Because rhetoric did not play any 
role for Machiavelli or Hobbes, whereas rhetoric was of the utmost 
importance for the sophists. This much I had to say in order to 
counteract the prejudice against Xenophon which leads to his 
neglect. 

Now let me first turn to a general survey of Xenophon's 
writings, so that we all have an inkling of what this layout of 
the course means. Now Xenophon wrote in the first place, four 
Socratic writings, four writings devoted to Socrates: the 
Memorabilia . the Oeconomicus . the Banquet . and the Apology of 
SocratesT This is one large part of his work, but you must not 
think that these are very fat books. The whole Socratic writings 
are contained in a very small volume. "S Tt means Socrates, yes? 

Now there is another block of writings. One is called the 
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Sducation of Cyrus and tte other is called the Ascent of Cyrus . 
Anabasis , "ascent,Thes e titles are very funny, incidentally, 
because the Education of Cyrus is only the first book of the 
Cyropsedia , but the whole book is called Education of Cyrus * We 
must s ee fchat that means. Here the Ascent~~of Cyrus is only the 
subject of the first book, at the most of the first two books, and 
the rest deals with descent of the Greeks led by Xenophon to the 
sea. Nov/ these of course are two very different Cyruses. This 
was the founder of the Persian empire and this is two or three 
generations after Cyrus. I do not remember now the exact 
geneology. But we are entitled to take them together as a single 
Cyrus because we read in the Oeconomicus , Chapter 4, paragraph 16 
to 18, what will be read to us immediately. 

There is a story th* Cyrus, lately the most illustrious 
of princes, once said to the company invited to receive 
his gifts, ’I myself deserve to receive the gifts 
awarded in both classes; for I am the best at stocking 
land and the best at protecting the stock. 1 

That deals with agriculture, and he even this prince is a 
farmer, you know, that is said in praise of farming. 

Well, if Cyrus said that, Socrates, he took as much 
pride in cultivating and stocking land as in being 
a warrior. 

Yes, and upon my word, if Cyrus had only lived, it 
seems that he would have proved an excellent ruler. 

One of the many proofs that he has given of this is 
the fact that, when he was on his way to fight his 
brother for the throne, it is said that not a man 
deserted from Cyrus to the king, whereas tens of 
thousands deserted from the king to Cyrus. I think 
you have one clear proof of a ruler T s excellence 
when men obey him willingly and choose to stand by him 
in moments of danger. Nov/ his friends all fought at 
his side and fell at his side to a man, fighting 
round his body, with the one exception of Ariaeus, 
v/hose place in the battle was, in point of fact, 
on the left wing. 

This is of course theyounger Cyrus. But "it is said that Cyrus 
who has become the most famous king of courge." The younger Cyrus 
never became a king. In other words, Socrates, who had this 
information of course only through Xenophon, i.e., the historical 
Socrates didn’t have it, and Xenophon knew quite well the difference 
between the two men, identifies them. This gives us a rigfrt to 
regard them in a way identical. So the conclusion which we can 
draw now is simply that there are two poles of Xenophon’s work: 
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Socrates and Cyrus. Socrates, a philosopher as we say, and Cyrus 
the statesman, king and general. Therefore, this raises immediately 
the question what is the relation between these two things? ’That 
is the relation between philosophy and politics, including 
generalship? 

Now if you would read Memorabilia Book III, Chapter 1, you 
would see that Socrates possesses the art of the general perfectly. 
And that means what Socrates states there—he who possesses the 
art of the general is a general; the mere fact that he has a few 
stars or not is wholly irrelevant, (feieralship consists in the 
knowledge, in the art, and this Socrates possesses. So Socrates, 
in other words, is not simply a philosopher. He is a philosopher 
dash general. But there is this difference, that Socrates does 
not teach the art of generalship. Whereas he teaches, for 
example, the art of farming. Whereas Cyrus, the general, surely 
is not a philosopher, and does not teach philosophy. So there is 
a certain important difference here which we notice right away. 

Now these two men, Socrates and Cyrus, are linked by a third 
individual who knew them both, and may I ask who that is? Xenophon 
himself. Xenophon is the link between the tv?o . Because Xenophon 
fought on Cyrus* side against Cyrus* brother, the Persian king. 
Xenophon as the link presents therefore as it were in his being 
the problem of the relation between this and that, which we may 
call between theory and practice. That is a provisional difference 
between Socrates and Cyrus which we have not yet considered, which 
is also very obvious and which you wouldn’t think of because it Is 
so obvious. But perhaps Mr. _ can help us . 

(Cyrus is a foreigner.) 

Let us use a harsh word: a barbarian. That is the way in 
which they would have called it. So that is a Greek and that is a 
barbarian. And this brings us to another subject. Greekness. 

Now Xenophon has taken care of that by entitling ore of his books 
Hellenica, things Greek; one shouldn’t translate it Greek^History 
as is ordinarily done. It means simply things Greek; it reveals 

to us Greekness. And the book of Xenophon is of course the 
Anabasis . without any doubt. 

Now Cyrus is a barbarian, but more specifically a Persian, the 
founder of the Persian empire. Among the Greeks we find a 
fundamental split into two poles, like the two poles Cyrus and 
Socrates or Greek and barbarians, and that is Sparta and Athens. 
There is a great kinship between Sparta and Persia. The Persian 
Constitution described in the first book of the Cyropaedia is an 
idealized Persia. And Athens is rather removed irom that. We 
now have access to some other writings of Xenophon, the ijritings 
dealing with Athens politically, the Athenian Constitution and 
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On Revenues , which is the earliest preserved treatise in political 
economy, \re will see that. And then he wrote also the Spartan 
Constitution . 

We have now almost covered the v^hole ground, except one point. 
Generalship we have seen is a very big theme. Now among the arts 
subordinate to generalship the most impressive is that of the 
commander of cavalry of course, you know. You must not forget that 
even today the tanks and such troops came into being partly by 
the transformation of cavalry. At any rate these men on horseback 
had doubtless a dignity which no man unhorsed can possibly have. 
Therefore Xenophon devoted a treatise to the Cavalry Commander , 
and another one on Horsemanship altogether, feut there is also an 
image of the art of war which is most important and has always 
been regarded as important for understanding the art of war, and 
that is hunting. Now the gentleman hunter will be on horseback 
and accompanied by his dogs, of course. And therefore Xenophon 
also wrote a treatise on Hunting , and hunting with dogs. I think 
we have now covered, no we have not yet covered the whole thing. 
Because here is a Greek thinker, and here a non-Greek ruler. And 
this raises of course the question, especially for the Greek: 
what about Greek rulers? One is the Agesilaus and the other is the 
Hiero. Agesilaus being what vie can call a legitimate king of 
Sparta, and Hiero being a Greek tyrant. This is a survey where I 
think no Xenophontic writing has been omitted. This may suffice 
fora general orientation. 

We are inevitably more interested, to begin with at any rate, 
in the Socrates side than in the Cyrus side of Xenophon, 
although we will devote the latter part of this course to the 
Cyrus side. But we prepare that by studying Socrates a bit. 
Therefore we have to discuss briefly the Socratic writings of 
Xenophon, the four Socratic writings, by themselves. Now how 
are they related? The Memorabilia is a book consisting of four 
books, and the first two chapters of the first book are devoted 
to the defense of Socrates against the charge that he had 
committed a capital crime. The bulk of the work is devoted to a 
different subject. Nov; let us read the beginning of Chapter 3 
of the first book of the Memorabilia . 

In order to support my opinion that he benefitted 
his companions, alike by actions that revealed his 
own character and by his conversation, I will set 
down what I recollect of these. 

This is the title for the rest of the book: Socrates’ 
benefitting his companions. Now what does benefitting his com¬ 
panions mean? Nliat does the habit of benefitting one’s companions 
mean? This question is answered for us by Xenophon, who is an 
honest man and answers all our questions. At the end of the 
Memorabilia , if you will read the last paragraph. 



All who knew what manner of man Socrates was and who 
seek after virtue continue to this day to miss him 
beyond all others, as the chief of helpers in the 
quest of virtue. For myself, I have described 
him as he was: so religious that he did nothing 
without consel from the gods; so just that he did no 
injury, however small, to any man, but conferred 
the greatest benefits on all who dealt with him; 

Let us stop here. Literally translated: "as to benefit 
those who made use of him in the most important matters." Under 
w^at virtue does this fall, benefitting people whom one knows? 

Justice. So the bulk of the Memorabilia is devoted to justice 
in this broad sense of benefitting human beings. 

The first two chapters deal with a refutation of the charge 
against Socrates. The charge begins: "Socrates commits an 
unjst act" by doing such and such things. Refuting the charge 
means Socrates did not commit the unjust things. Socrates was 
just, but now in a narrower sense of justice, where justice means 
legality or law-abidingness. So we can say that the Memorabilia 
as a whole is devoted to Socrates’ justice. And from this it 
follows that the three other Socratic writings are not thematically 
devoted to Socrates’ justice. But what is the principle under¬ 
lying the partition into three of the other Socratic writings? 

Now this is simple. Memorabilia I 1.19: 

For, like most men, indeed, he believed that the gods 
are heedful of mankind, but with an important 
difference; for whereas they do not believe in the 
omniscience of the gods, Socrates thought that they 
know all things, our words and deeds and secret purposes; 

Let us stop here: "the things said, what is done, and what 
is silently deliberated." Three things; all human actions are 
divided into three. Speaking, doing, and silent deliberation. 

Now if you would look at the beginning of the three other Socratic 
writings you would see that each of them is devoted to one particular 
aspect: the Oeconomicus to Socrates speaking or conversing; the 
Apology of Socrates to Socrates’ silent deliberation; and the Banquet , 
which is in the middle, to Socrates’ action. Here I have to make 
a qualification: Socrates’ action is discussed together with 
the actions of other men. Because Socrates is not the only man 
who acts in the Banquet . The acts are moreover described as 
playful actions of gentlemen. So Socrates was in a way not an 
acting man at all. He acted only playfully as gentlemen act 
playfully. 

This brings us to another question. So this I think is the 
arrangement of these Socratic writings. But it brings up another 
question. Is it not most unsatisfactory to have a discussion of 
the playful actions of gentlemen and not a representation of the 
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serious acts of gentlemen? T/here would we have to look for that in 
Xenophon? The Hellenic a ; the Greek History . And for the following 
reason. Because the HeTLenica do not tell us at all what they are 
about. This is the only book ever written which begins with the 
words "Thereafter." Have you ever seen a book the first word of 
which is ''Thereafter?” Now people have a very good excuse for this 
very extraordinary beginning: this is a continuation of Thucydides 1 
History . And therefore he says ‘'Thereafter,” namely where Thucy- 
dides had stopped. Now in the first place I would say no ordinary 
continuator of the work of another man would do that. Without 
being prolix he would say: what has happened up to this point has 
been written by Thucydides the son of Olorus and now here I Xenophon 
of Athens vrill continue it. One can show very easily by taking 
the end of the Hellenica : the Hellenica end practically with the 
word "Thereafter.” Now that o t course cannot be literally true. 

It means this. The end of the HellerrLca is the battle of Leuctra, 

362. And everyone had expected—again there was a great mess in 
Greece—everyone had expected that if this battle is decided 
either way, this disorder, this chaos, will stop. But it so 
happened that after the battle of Leuctra the mess was greater 
than before. And then he goes on to say that, but what happened 
"thereafter” I leave somebody else to tell. So I think we are 
entitled to say he begins with "Thereafter” and ends with "Thereafter, 
and this is a very important message which this procedure conveys. 
What we call history is a sequence of Thereafter, Thereafter, 
Thereafter, Thereafter. One thing is common to each Thereafter: 
the world in confusion. And if you look at the Annals of all times 
and places, at least among all civilized nations, you will find that 
there was always confusion, conflict, transitional periods, or 
however you will call it. And therefore it is a thoughtful and not 
a careless beginning. This much about the writings. 

Now I would like to say a few words of Xenophon's presentation 
of Socrates in particular by giving you some examples from the 
Memorabilia , which of course is his most important and most 
extensive Socratic writing. How does Xenophon present the justice 
of Socrates? The book is divided into a number of parts. I cannot 

go into that now. But one particularly clear part is Book III, 

Chapters 1 to 7. And these seven chapters deal with how Socrates 
dealt with men who were desirous for the noble or beautiful things 
For example, for political honors. And the first man is a young 
man who wants to be a famous general, a man like Agamemnon. 

He doesn't succeed so very well in that, but the desire for this 
noble thing is there. And then there are other anonymous people 
at the beginning. And then we ascend, we come to a live general, 
which is high, Nicomachides—his very name indicates his interest 
in battle and victory—and this is a very charming piece, where 

we find this sentence which should be the motto of a book devoted to 

the principles of economics: do not despise the economic men. 

Today there is no danger. But in Greece there was a danger. Good. 
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And then we come to Pericles, of course, not the famous Pericles, 
but his son Pericles, and then we come to our friend G3a ucon, whom 
you know from Plato’s Republic . And now let us read the beginning 
of that Glaucon chapter^ Chapter 6. 

Ariston’s son, Glaucon, was attempting to become an 
orator and striving for headship in the state, though 
he was less than twenty years old; and none of his 
friends or relations could check him, though he would 
get himself dragged from the platform and make himself 
a laughing-stock. Only Socrates, who took an interest 
in him for the sake of Plato and Glaucon’s son Charmides, 
managed to check him. 

Let us stop here. You see, why does Marchant translate it this 
way? "Socrates being benevolot to Glaucon for the sake of Charmides 
the son of Glaucon and for the sake of Plato." Why does he invert 
the order? It is criminal. So, you see. We are prepared when we 
turn to the next chapter you will find a conversation between—one 
thing I must say. Socrates had no interest in Glaucon for his 
own sake. That’s clear. He is interested in Glaucon for the 
sake of others. And these are of course closer to Socrates. 
Naturally. Xenophon ascends in Chapter 7 S which is devoted to a 
conversation between Socrates and Charmides, the son of Glaucon, 
also a relative of Plato, the Charmides to whom one Platonic 
dialogue is devoted. So, now what do you expect after having 
seen Xenophon ascending from Glaucon to Charmides? And Charmides 
you see is after all not from the top drawer. Here it is necessary 
to mention the patronym, Chargees, the son of Glaudon. And then 
he mentions another name with patronym, because in that case you 
don’t need it: Plato. Now the rational thing would be Chapter 8: 
Plato. This would be interesting to see a conversation between 
Socrates and Plato of which there is no evidence. Let us look 
at the beginning of Chapter S. 

"When Aristippus attempted to cross-examine Socrates," and 
so on. Chapter 8, and to some extent, chapter 9, deal with 
Aristippus. Now Aristippus as a place-holder for Plato is un¬ 
believable. But what, why could Aristippus be used to some extent 
as a place holder for Plato? What does Aristippus have in common 
with Plato? He was a philosopher, the founder of the so-called 
Cyrenaeic School. But the interesting thing in Xenophon’s scheme 
is this. So we have this: ascent from the beginning of the third 
book until we come to Charmides who is the highest, Charmides 
was in his way a great man—he became one of the leaders of the 
Thirty Tyrants, after the oligarchic revolution. But he was 
apparently a man who combined wickedness with great charm. That 
appears already from the Platonic dialogue, Charmides . But he was 
not an average man. And then we have here Aristippus. And then 
it goes down very easily. That you will see when he oomes later to 
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craftsmen, and then to a beautiful woman of loose manners, and then 
to a man who had a very poor physique, and then simply nameless 
people whom Socrates met on various occasions to the end, Chapters 
13 and 14. Here the peak, Plato, is missing. We have to figure it 
out. This is not the only case. In the first chapter of Book IV 
Xenophon begins as it were from the beginning and speaks of how 
differently Socrates approached different people, how he talked to 
type number 1, say, first the best men, and then people who have 
this kind of defect, and people o have that other kind of defect, 
and so on. And so Socrates adapted himself to the capacity of 
different types of human beings. Now let us look at the beginning 
of Book IV, Chapter 2. 

I will now show his method of dealing with those who 
thought they had received the best education, and 
prided themselves on wi sdom. 

So this is another defective type, obviously, because these 
are not the best men who believe they are perfectly educated and 
are proud of their wisdom without any good reason of cotose. This 
he shows by the example of one individual called Euthydemus. And 
Euthydemus js the addressee of Socrates in the rest of Book IV, 
not in all chapters but almost throughout the whole book. So 
Chapters 2 to 6 of the Memorabilia are devoted to Socrates’ talking 
to Euthydemus. A rather low class man from the description. There 
are other low-class types. How Socrates talked to the best types, 
whose character he described at the beginning of chapter 1 of the 
Fourth Book we have to figure'out. Xenophon makes this explicit 
—no, first we turn to Book I, Chapter 6, paragraph 14. 

Chapter 6 is a conversation between Socrates and a sophist, 
which is very important. We cannot read that. And Socrates 
tries to explain to Antipon his way of life. Now perhaps we read 
paragraphs 13 and 14# because they are a general statement about 
the difference between the philosopher and the sophist. Yes. 

Antiphon, it is conrnon opinion among us in regard to 
beauty and wisdom that there is an honorable and a 
shameful way of bestowing them. For to offer one’s 
beauty for money to all comers is called prostitution; 
but we think it virtuous to become friendly with a 
lover who is known to be a man of honor. So is it 
with wisdom. Those who offer it to all comers for money 
are known as sophists, prostitutors of wisdom, 

What they now call intellectuals. Yes? In a way also 
professors, but that is not so simple. I cannot explain that 
now. 
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but we think that he who makes a friend of one whom 
he knows to be gifted by nature, and teaches him all 
the good he can, fulfills tteduty of a citizen and a 
gentleman. This is my own view, Antiphon. Others 
have a fancy for a good horse or dog or bird: my fancy, 
stronger even than theirs, isfor good friends. And I 
teach them all the good I can, and recommend them to 
others from whom I think they will get some moral benefit. 
And the treasures that the wise men of old have left us 
in their writings I open and explore with my friends. 

If we come on any good thing, we extract it, and we set 
much store on being useful to one another. 

For my part, vhen I heard these words fall from his 
lips, I judged him to be a happy man himself and to 
be putting his hearers in the way of being gentlemen. 

“Happy" is perhaps a weak translation of it. “A blessed man” 

I would translate that. Now this is something which Socrates did 
according to Xenophon: reading with his friends the books of 
the wise men of old, and to fish there fbr treasures. Not a 
single example of this Soeratic pastime is given anywhere by 
Xenophon. Just as he omits a conversation between Socrates and 
Plato, and as he omits conversations between Socrates and what he 
calls good natures, men possessing good natures, he also omits 
a reference to that. I could give other examples. 

By the way, there is a conversation between Socrates and 
Xenophon, Chapter 3 of the first book, which only confirms what I 
said. Because Xenophon is treated very badly by Socrates, and he 
is called by Socrates, as no one else is called by Socrates. 

“you fool” and “you wretch. * Does this remind you of anything? 

(Comedy.) 

In Aristophanes' Clouds . Socrates there calls his pupil such 
names. In other words, Xenophon presents his relation to Socrates 
in an entirely ironical manner. The principle is stated in Book IV, 
Chapter 6, paragraphs 33 to 15. Here we have to watch Marchant 
with particular care. 

Whenever anyone argued with him 

That is too weak. “'Whenever anyone contradicted him on any 
subject without having anything clear to say but asserted without 
any proof that someone was wiser or a better statesman or more 
courageous or anything else of this kind than someone else, then 
Socrates led the whole logos, the whole argument back to the premise 
in about the following manner, 1 ' Namely, what is a statesman? 
l/hat is a statesman? Arid this is developed in paragraph 14. Now 
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;? when the speeches were thus led up to the premise the very contra¬ 
dictors came to see the truth." In other words, after we know 
what a statesman is, what a true statesman is, we can easily see 
whether Pericles is a better statesman than Themistod.es or 
whatever the issue might have been. Now let us go on. This he did 
when he talked to contradictors. 

Whenever he himself argued out a question, he advanced 
by steps that gained general ascent 

That is again not precise enough: "whenever he himself went 
through something by speech," in other words, when he had the 
initiative and not other people, "then he walked through things 
most universally admitted, believing that this constituted the 
safety of speech. Therefore he had succeeded more than anyone else 
I know, when he spoke, in making his listeners agreeing. He said 
that Homer gave Odysseus the quality of being a safe speaker, i.e., 
being able to lead the speeches through things which are agreeable, 
which seem to be true to human beings." 

Now Xenophon distinguishes here two kinds of Socratic dialectic. 
The one he uses when he talks to contradictors. And the other he 
uses when he talks to non-contra die tor s, in other words, when he 
talks to people who merely listen. In the first case he proceeds 
in a manner so the truth itself becomes evident to the contra¬ 
dictors. In the second case he reaches most successfully agreement 
among all listeners. He does not ascend to the fundamental 
premises, to the hypothesis as it is called here. But he walks 
through commonly agreed opinions without e ver leaving the sphere 
of commonly agreed opinions. Now why Xenophon calls the first 
type, by which he means the intelligent people, why he calls them 
the contradictors, the somewhat derogatory title, that is a long 
question, but it is fundamentally the same thing which we have 
mentioned before, contradictors—one would have to go through all 
speeches: who is a contradictor and who is not a contradictor. 

And also what the contradiction concerns. I mean the contradiction 
may be very low class and uninteresting. 

I could specify the points I have made today by speaking about 
the first chapter of the Hemorabilia . and I may do that. But 
first let me see \rhether I have made myself clear. And any 
objections, contradictions, and questions are weIcome. Yes? 

(How reliable is Xenophon 1 s account of Socrates?) 

How can one say? It all depends. When you read Xenophon as 
you \\ r ould read Talcott Parsons or The Reporter , or even sane 
better things, then you would of course get the impression that 
Xenophon is either a kind of retired colonel, Colonel Blimp, type, 
or an English public school boy. The latter is the more favorable 
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impression. There is one translator of Xenophon of the last century, 
Dakyns, who read him in this spirit of the English school boy, and 
therefore his translation and his vhole handling of Xenophon is 
superior to what we find elsewhere. In other words, a man who 
could not possibly have understood the substance of Socrates. This 
is I think a fairly general view today. So in other words, a nice 
gentleman—perhaps a nice gentleman, even that is questionable— 
but let us say a nice gentleman, but of the more equestrian rural 
type, who cannot possibly have understood Socrates. That is a 
very common view today. There are all kinds of theories which 
Socrates that is, since it cannot be the genuine Socrates. The 
Socrates of Antisthenes and I don’t know whom. Hypotheses which 
can all be refuted, but at first glance. 

I imply of course that if one understands Xenophon, one will 
arrive at a different view. But let me illustrate it a bit. One 
of the best students of Greek philosophy in the last generation 
was John Burnet, the editor of Plato. Now Burnet has this view 
of the situation. That Xenophon of course understood absolutely 
nothing of Socrates, that he was attracted to Socrates because of 
Socrates 1 outstanding military reputation, you know, at Delium 
when he retreated with Laches, and at Potidaeia when he saved 
Alcibiades, and also other things. Nov; the funny thing is that all 
these things are known to us through Plato. Xenophon doesn’t say 
a word about that. Xenophon only says that Socrates was a just nan, 
both in peace and in wartime, in campaigns. In other words, being 
a dutiful citizen, when he was drafted he went out on a campaign, 
but nothing about any military refutation of Socrates. But this 
grave and fantastic error of Burnet shows of course how powerful 
the prejudice is. People, and learned people, do not make such 
blunders if they are not absolutely under the spell of a very 
powerful prejudice. I am sure it is wrong, and I believe I can 
give some examples. Xenophon says very little about the most 
important questions on the surface. And one can say he states them 
in such a way as to create the impression that he knows very little , 
about them or cares very little about them, that he is chiefly 
interested in Socrates as a kind stump preacher, on the stump 
saying, ”Be virtuous!," "Be temperate!” and all this kind of thing. 
You know. That is the impression you get from quite a few 
passages. But when you read these passages more carefully you 
see they contain many, many other things. But I must say that all 
these so simple speeches which at best are charming, and many of 
which are, if read superficially, simply insipid--there is no 
question—all are very well thought through and contain very deep 
thoughts. 


I give you a single example, if I remember the t well. And 
that is a very personal question of Socrates. Socrates was married 
to Xanthippe, a very well known woman. And Socrates’ son Lamprocles 
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was highly displeased vdth his nagging mother. And he came to 
Socrates to complain about it. And Socrates doesn’t even dream of 
talking to Xanthippe about it. He tried to change his son. But 
Xenophon doesn’t say that. You only have here there is no conver¬ 
sation between Socrates and Xanthippe. There is only this conversation 
with his son Lamprocles. '..’ell, I mention only one point. He 
complained about the fact that his mother—Socrates asked him, does 
she bite you? which after all is a great misfortune. And then he 
says, no, but she tells me things which no man can stand to hear, 
insults. And then he says, have you ever been to the theater? 

Yes. Have you ever heard what terrible insults these actors throw 
at each other’s head? Yes, says Lamprocles, but they don’t mean it I 
Socrates, immediately, Does your mother mean it? 

You see, the beautiful joke is the ambiguity of ’’meaning.” 

In one way the mother does mean it. Surely. But in a deeper sense 
of course she doesn’t. The ambiguity of ’’meaning” is a trick. 

In all these stories, if they have no other visible virtue have 
this kind of virtue, but many more. 

Now I will answer your question in a more specific way. Now 
when he speaks in the first chapter of the Memorabilia about the 
first part of the charge which was to the effect that Socrates 
does not believe in the gods believed in by the city. He speaks 
of Socrates’ pious conduct and then also he turns to a somewhat 
graver issue in paragraph 10. 

Moreover, Socrates lived ever in the open; 

In other words, there cannot have been any impious things 
going on in private because in the morning when the day began he 
was already in the open the whole day. So everyone can know what 
he did, and there was nothing unsavory about that. Yes. 

for early in the morning he went to the public promendades 
and training-grounds; in the forenoon he was seen in 
the market; and the rest of the day he passed just where 
most people were to be met: he was generally talking, 
and anyone might listen. Yet none ever knew him to 
offend against piety and religion in deed or word. 

Nov/ wait a moment. You see, the picture he gives of Socrates 
always in the open so that everyone could know what he did. And in 
addition he is always talking, so there cannot be this possibly 
of someone always in the open all the day and keep his thoughts to 
himself; then you wouldn’t know. But sine he is talking all the 
time he is absolutely open. Now we come to the point. He didn’ t 
do anything impious by deed or speech. 
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He did not even discuss that topic so favored by other 
talkers, the Mature of the Universe: and avoided 
speculation on the so-called Cosmcs of the Professors, 
how it works, and on the laws that govern the phenomena 
of the heavens: indeed he would argue that to trouble 
one T s mind with such problems is sheer folly. 

He doesn’t translate literally enough, but the main point is 
correct. Socrates regarded studies of the physis and the cosmos 
as simple folly. Yes. Go on. 

In the first place, he would inquire did these thinkers 
suppose that their knoviedge of human affairs was so 
complete that they must seek these new fields for the 
exercise of their brains; or that it was their duty to 
negLect human affairs and consider only things divine? 
Moraer, he marvelled at their blindness in not seeing 
that man cannot solve these riddles; since even the 
most conceited talkers on these problems did not agree 
in their theories, but behaved to one another like 
madmen. 

You see, a very simplistic criticism which any smatterer who 
has ever heard of philosophy would naturally have. A variety of 
schools, a variety of opinions. A revolt of simple common sense 
against all sophistication. That is part of the colonel aspect. 

Now let us go on. 

As some madmen have no fear of danger and others are 
afraid where there is nothing to be afraid of, as some 
will do or say anything in a crowd with no sense of 
shame, while others shrink even from fping abroad among 
men, some respect neither temple nor altar nor any 
other sacred thing, others worship stocks and stones 
and beasts, so it is, he held, with those who worry 
with Universal Nature. 

Let us stop here. You see what madness is. Madness is always 
a form of extremism. Either, for example to fear nothing, not 
to fear even the fearful things, or the other to fear everything, 
a mouse or what have you. And in the other cases too. To do 
everything in public without any sense of shame. And the other 
to be so fearful that you don’t even mingle with human beings. 
Extremes. Now in the same way 

so is it, he held, with those who worry with Universal 
Nature. 

M 7orry !l is of course a beautiful word. Also from a popular 
point of view. People who worry about things of no concern to 
them, say about the other side of the moon. This was not coined 
by Xenophon. Good. Yes. 'That do they do? 
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Some hold that 'Jhat is is one, others that it is infinite 
in number: some that all things are in perpetual motion, 
others that nothing can ever be moved at any time: 
some that all life is birth and decay, others that 
nothing can ever be born or ever die. 

Let us stop here. You see, Socrates says, just as in the 
common kinds of madness, madness consists in extremism, also among 
these worriers the madness shows itself as extremism. For we have 
here the three examples: some say being is one, and the others 
they say being is infinite in number; some say everything is always 
in motion, others say nothing ever moves; again some of these madmen 
say all things come into being and perish, and the others say nothing 
ever comes into being and perishes. These are extreme views. 

Now just as in the first cases of ordinary madness we discern 
easily the mean which is ::ot mad, namely to fear not all things 
or nothing but to fear the things which should reasonably be feared. 
We are here led also to a mean which is free from the defects of 
this extremist madness. Now which are these used here? To 
repeat, let us go step by step: being is one—being is infinite 
in number; what is inbetween? Both are mad views. Because being 
is one is absurd, for example Mr. X from Mr. Y. But being in 
number is also absurd, th. t is not perhaps so easy to state, but 
what is the mean between the two? Being is finite. Finite. And 
what can this mean, since there are obviously—infinite means 
innumerable, and since there are innumerable human beings in spite 
of all population figures. And if you don*t believe it in the case 
of human beings you will believe it in the case of rats, mice and 
lice, which have never been counted. Since in one sense obviously 
innumerable, infinite beings, what can this mean? 

Beings many, but finite? I will tell you. T ie will find 
evidence for that in the Oeconomicus : the classes. The classes of 
things are finite; in this sense is being finite. You see? 

That is one point. Now the next point. Everything is always in 
change, that is one madness, the other, nothing ever changes. 

Well, what is the middle? Some things never change, others 
frequently or always change. I mean these are in the simplest way 
the views which everyone who has ever read Plato knows. Here they 
are indicated. Why Xenophon leaves it at these and similar remarks — 
there are more of course, and especially interesting we will find 
in the Oeconomicus about that: in a very practical context, how 
to arrange your household furniture and other equipment, the 
doctrine of the kinds and classes or forms is indicated. Why 
Xenophon proceeded in that manner is a long question, but that he 
understood these things is also not a question. Yes. 

(This will probably become clear later on, but does Xenophon 
know Plato?) 
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Does he not say Plato? 

(Did he know him personally?) 

So, he knew at least of Plato. You see, then we come into 
the sphere of what would have to be called gossip, but is now 
called biography. Here is an instance of this. The question is 
how old were they: when were they born and when did they die? 
Xenophon left Athens when, in connection with Cyrus' expedition. 
401 ? 


( 400 ) 

(399) 

(That’s the death of Socrates.) 

Yes, that was Socrates' death. I think Xenophon was not 
present in Athens when Socrates died. So 401. Nov/ how old was 
Xenophon when because Plato’s age we know. Plato was born 43&-37> 
so Plato was about 26 years when Xenophon left. How old was 
Xenophon at the time? If I remember roughly there is evidence 
for his being at the time about 40 years old and so older than 
Plato. This has been contradicted by the same Burnet on the 
following beautiful ground: in the Anabasis a Greek traitor who 
happens to be acting on behalf of the Persian king and talking on 
behalf of the Persian king to Xenophon as a representative of the 
Greeks calls Xenophon, "Young man". Z ;t;v. . And then he 

says well this applies only to very young man Xenophon was 
probably 18 years old when he left Athens. Was barely out of 
high school so to speak. But the context—I have heard of 
people addressing men in their fifties "Young man", namely when 
they say something which only a young man should really say. In 
other words, that is not proof at all, the occasional use of the 
expression, "Young man." So I would say it is reasonable to assume 
that Xenophon was already of some maturity, roughly the same age, 
or perhaps even a bit older than Plato. He surely knew him, I 
have no doubt about that. You see there are many stories told, but 
the gossips of antiguity and especially of late antiquity are as 
bad as the modern gossips. For example, when Plato says in the 
third book of the Laws that the education of Cyrus—you see, book 
title of Xenophon—was very bad, that is a dig at Xenophon. In 
other words, these people, mostly German professors, read people 
like Plato and Xenophon as if these had also been professors at 
close by universities making digs at each other. That is, of 
course, absurd because if one understands the third book of the 
Laws and if one understands the Education of Cyrus one sees that 
there is no serious difference between them, they make gossip 
out of these things. One knows nothing about that. The only thing 
we can know is when one has understood Xenophon and has understood 
Plato, to see how this is related. I believe, on the basis of 
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vA lat I have understood, which is of course not the whole thing. 

I believe there is a fundamental agreement between the two. 
Fundamental agreement between the two men. Now there are agreements 
which are quite striking. For instance, Plato wrote so many 
dialogues on Socrates, as you know. There is only a single work 
of Plato in the title of which the name of Socrates occurs: The 
Apology of Socrates . There is only a single work of Xenophon in 
wnich the name of Socrates occurs: The Apology of Socrates . Plato 
wrote a Banquet ; Xenophon wrote a Banquet . 

Now of course there are infinite theories who ripped what 
from whom. Did Plato imitate Xenophon or vice-versa? Since we 
know nothing about the dates of composition nothing can be said about 
that. There is no antagonism of any kind, only Xenophon refuses 
to speak explicitly—explicitly—about the higher things. I mean 
such things as the whole doctrine of ideas, mathematics, everything 
going with that; the idea of the good. You will not find these 
things in Xenophon. 

Someone told me once a long time ago, unfortunately he dicing 
have the practical \d.sdom to make a note of it, that he had read 
in a renaissance writer that Xenophon was the watch dog of the 
Socratic circle. Meaning that he defended that position, the 
tradition one could almost say, against its enemies. And this was 
the task to which he had dedicated himself. This is a sensible 
view, which of course does not do sufficient justice to Xenophon, 
but explains to some extent the difference between his treatment 
and Plato T s. But I think it is not necessary to sell you Xenophon 
because you will read it and form your own judgment. Is this 
satisfactory for the time being? 

(Plato reverenced Parmenides and the one. It seems from the 
passage we just read that Socrates rejected both positions as 
extreme, that there is a deviation of opinion, because Socrates 
was more reverential to the opinion that being is one.) 

That is not so simple because when this question is thematically 
discussed by Plato in the Sophist , the Eleatic Stranger—Socrates 
not speaking here, but the Eleatic Stranger is a spiritual 
descendant of Parmenides, closer to Parmenides than Socrates ever 
was—this Eleatic Stranger speaks of the necessity of conmitting 
parricide: they have to murder Parmenides, of course not the human 
being, who was dead a long time ago, but to murder his logos . his 
thesis, namely that being is one. There is no question, iou must 
also not forget here no names are mentioned. It is less impolite 
to reject a nameless opinion than to speak about a great man who 
happened to have this opinion, by using his name. There is no 
difference. No, what I want to show is only this. Here we have 
a clear indication of the philosophic position taken by Socrates 
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as Xenophon understood it. That there are obvious differences— 
Xenophon, one can say, is much more pedestrian. For example, 

Plato in his dialogues never speaks in his own name. Never. 

Xenophon always speaks in his own name even when he reports only 
some conversation Socrates is supposed to have had—he says, I 
have heard that he had this conversation. He is always the living 
link between the reader and the Socratic story. That is one very 
obvious difference. But on the other hand, there is a simple sign 
of the difference between Plato and Xenophon, when you read the 
accusation, the charge against Socrates, in the first paragraph of 
the riemorabilia you see he says the charge against him was about 
the following, roughly the following. He says to this effect; 
this is very ambiguous. That could mean literally or not literally. 
But Xenophon makes it quite clear that he does not quote literally. 
Now it so happens that the text of the charge against Socrates is 
known, because a later writer, Diogenes Laertius, quotes it 
literally. Now when Plato quotes the charge in the Apology . Socrates 
quotes it '’roughly this. 1 ’ Now if you compare these three versions, 
the authentic version, Plato’s version, and Xenophon’s version, 
you see that Plato takes much greater liberties with the text of 
the indictment than Xenophon does. Xenophon takes a very small 
liberty. That reveals the character of the writings of the two men. 
Plato is in a crude way, crudely spoken, infinitely more obvious 
than Xenophon is. I myself have gone through a time after Xenophon’s 
way of writing dawned upon me, where for quite some time I couldn’t 
stand Plato any more, because that was too loud compared with the 
still voice of Xenophon, who speaks like a man of the people to men 
of the people; only those who listen will hear something of a higher 
order. I have a note here. He substitutes .JV -f t ? ,u ' / for«tj-^ 

This is one point. I think that is the only change he makes. 
’’Importing,” only a little change by which I think he wants to make 
clear the character of his writing. Nov: is there any other point 
you would like to bring up? Yes. 

(Yai say the Banquet is about the playful acts of gentlemen, 
and no work about the serious acts of gentlemen unless you turn 
to the Hellenics . I wonder if a case can be made for the 
Oeconomicus .) 

But at the beginning he says it is said ’’Socrates conversing”, 
i.e., speaking. You must also not forget, where does Socrates 
farm? He has a perfect knowledge of farming. Oh, this by the way 
is one of the things one can easily use for discrediting Xenophon. 
Socrates proves to have a complete knowledge of the art of farming, 
although he never worked on any farm of cour se. And then the 
farmer-gentleman to whom he talks says how come you knov: all these 
thiiggs? How do we go about planting turnips and then Socrates 
says, well, this way. And he says but how do you know all these 
things? And then Socrates says well I once walked past a farmer 
planting turnips and then I kept it in mind. And this proves that 
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all knowledge is recollection. The famous thesis, which is here 
obviously—yes, but some people think he was so dumb, Xenophon 
was so dumb, that this is really all he understood of the doctrine. 
This is one of the many other signs which one can use for making 
a strong case against Xenophon T s intelligence, but which will then 
break down the moment one begins to read some other passages in 
Xenophon. 

So what was your question? No, I would say the serious actions 
of gentlemen. I believe that is so. There is another proof of 
that, namely, when you read the Greek History you see especially in 
the later books a number of explicit excursuses. By an explicit 
excursus I mean, and now let us return to where we left off. 

Nov; if my memory does not deceive me all these excursuses deal 
with Greek tyrants. That means tyrants are not the subject of 
the Greek History . But according to the simple schema the tyrant 
is not a gentleman. A book dealing with the serious deeds of 
gentlemen will therefore necessarily exclude any tyrant. 

There are some other things which I do not remember now. I 
think that is defensible. But we must never forget behind these 
details, which are important because they are the only key unlocking 
Xenophon, we must never forget the simple, immediately intelligible, 
quest! on, the question of philosophy and politics, the question of 
theory and practice, which goes through the whole book. And each 
part has many subdivisions and in political thought proper, the 
question clearly presented by the antagonism of Athens and Sparta, 
democracy vs. oligarchy. In a way even kingship, because there 
were Spartan kings. And then this alternative, non-Greek but very 
important, namely the absolute king: the Persian monarchy. This 
is of course the great theme of the Cyropaedia « where Xenophon shows 
how a constitutional monarch through his native gifts as well as 
through his education becomes an absolute monarch and an empire 
builder. This is the theme of the Cyropaedia . Of course, what 
Xenophon thou^it of this interesting experiment, that we will see 
when we read it. 

Well, since there is no further question; we will meet again 
next Tuesday. 
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Lecture 2, January 8, 1962 — Xenophon*s Memorabilia I 

I thank you for yoir very helpful paper. You made many points Tillich are 
subtle. Now in the first place you begin with a very sound remark, that Socrates 
as he appears here, not only in this particular passage, but especially here, 
is Socrates as described by Aristotle. There is no question. And this proves 
that Aristotle in his historical survey—and Xenophon himself has proved by his' 
Greek History at afiy rate that he was or could be a historian. So one could say, 
if one wishes that, for the historical Socrates we turn to Aristotle and to 
Xenophon rather than to Plato. That is a sound beginning. "Whether it is very 
important I leave here open. The next point which you made which was very 
important is your comparison of the definitions in Book IH with those in Book IV, 
And you described this difference on the whole correctly, by saying in Book in 
they are as' it were handed out by Socrates, and in Book IV the definitions are 
dialectical, conversational. It was also very good what you said that the 
address©® in the Fourth Book is chiefly Euthyderaus, but aLso Hippias, and you 
explained the relation between this simple citigen and the world famous Hippias 
very well* they are both fools of the same kind* I think that was very well 
done. Now when you entered into the details you saw clearly that the key issue 
throughout is what is, what is the relation of virtue and knowledge? or it is 
asserted at any rate that virtue is identical with knowledge, but with this 
difference, that at least to some extent the knowledge concerned is defined in 
Book IV as knowledge of the law, whereas there is no legal knowledge implied in 
the knowledge mentioned in Book III* I think that is a very good remark* And 
you brought this together ii th the fact that in the discussion of politics in 
Book HI there is no reference to the actual regime idlereas in Book IV such a 
reference is made. The actual regime has of course much more to do—these 
regimes are all defined in terms of law, in addition. This was very sound. How 
there are certain points where I am not convinced by what you said, 17e will take 
these points up when we come to them. Tou discerned in the discussion of courage 
in the third'book a distinction between true courage and a courage which is not 
true courage, and with that I could agree* But the details we must see. We 
turn to that later. 

You asserted if I understood you correctly, it was not always easy to under¬ 
stand you, physically, that the natural difference among men regarding courage 
is identical with the natural difference among men regarding intelligence. Did 
you not say that? 

(Yes* I think it amounts to that.) 

* 

Well, this would have to be proved. I did not quite understand what you 
meant by your remark that the thole discussion' of virtue and knowledge in the 
Third Book is followed by a definition of envy, how you interpreted that. 

Indeed, it appears quite suddenly and it does not seem to make axy sense. Yi/hat 
did you say about it? 


(unclear) 
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It is a bit far-fetched. But even if I disregard that, the definition of 
envy in itself is extremely strange* I mean not only the place where it occurs. 

Do you remember the deinition? 

(Yes. It is pain felt at the good fortune of friends.) 

* » 

But a friend . Now look at envy, generally, can you say that envy is 
essentially displeasure at the good fortune of friends? For example, if Mr. Jones 
is envious of Mr. Miller’s becoming alderman of a certain ward, are they friends? 

(No.) 

Th^y may not be enemies in any harsh sense, but surely not friends. Good. 

ITe rail try to solve that. 

l.hat we are doing today is of course indefensible because we merely take 
out a kind of snippets from the Memorabilia . But since we must have an inkling 
of the Memorabilia when we want to understand Xenophon, we chose, reasonably, 
what at first glance is the most theoretical part of the Memorabilia, which is 
the definitions. Now let us turn then to Chapter Nine of the Third Book. 

I mentioned last time the context, I cannot expect that you' remembered. 
Therefore, I Till remind you of it. Book IH, the book by itself, deaLing Yfith 
how Socrates'treated men vho are desirous for the beautiful or noble or fine 
things, well, the' ambitious men. And he starts from a very insignificant name* * 
less individual, some f ellow who wants to become a general, a kind of Agamemnon, 
and he obviously will never become an Agamemnon, This much is perfectly clear. 

And then he ascends gradually. At a certain point a named individual is mentioned, 
a man who had been a general, his'whole body covered with scars^ which he exhibits 
to the public. And then we go on, and finally we reach Glaucon, Plato’s brother, 
and then Charraides, a very outstanding man, a future tyrant. And then we expect 
at this point to hear Plato—Socrates in a conversation with Plato* This doesn’t 
come off. Instead we get another philosopher, that is Aristippus. That is the 
point at vhich we are. That is at the beginning of Book Eight. And then Socrates 
converses with nameless people in the rest of Chapter'Eight and Nine. And then 
he comes down to craftsmen, low class people socially, and then to a loose 
woman, Chapter Eleven, still lower. And then to Epigenes rho is treated very 
badly because he has no other defect than that he has a poor body. But 
apparently he is still lower than that beautiful woman,'because she at least has 
a good body. And then we come in the last two chapters. Thirteen and Fourteen, 
to nameless individuals, and these are apparently Thoily insipid conversations, 
in which however too Socrates proves to be of use to human beings, to benefit 
human beings. This is roughly the order. So we are here at the top of the 
argument of Book Three, So one must consider the locus of an argument. Yes? 

(I didn’t see in the first seven chapters a simple ascent. There is a 
cavalry leader in Chapter 3« He would be inferior to the man who had been 
general.) 



Let us look at it. It is not terribly important now, but still let us 
check on that. The first was a young fellow rho wanted to become a general. 

Then someone elected for generalship. And the third, it seems to be lower* 

That's quite true. Namely, he was elected to be a conmander of cavalry 
which is lower than general. That's quite true. And I could not take care of 
your objection now without re-reading it, which I haven*t done. Maybe you are 
right. Maybe there is a difficulty here* At first glance there surely is one. 

But in the next case surely a* name, the first name, is mentioned* And that 
means he must have been known, Nicomachides. Everbody knows who that is* And 
then the son of Pericles, and so on. I cannot solve the difficulty now. But it 
is a difficulty. At first glance. All right. But let us leave it. Are you 
satisfied with this qualification? Good, 

Now the main point is that we are here at the top, or close to the top, 
of the argument of Book IH, Y/hat we will read in Book IV is in a way the 
whole Book IV. Then the question how is the top of Book III, and that means the 
top of the rhole argument of Books I to HQ, related to Bock IV, which is a kind 
of repetition of the whole argument. In simple terms: which definitions are 
better, higher: those given in Book HI or those in Book IV? That is the 
question. 

Now let us then see That happens. It begins with the remark that Aristippus 
tried to refute Socrates as he himself had been refuted by Socrates a former 
time. That is in Book II, Chapter 1, So he wanted to get back at Socrates, 
and therefore he starts a conversation. But Socrates'is not concerned so much 
with dialectical victory, or with refuting Aristippus, than with helping his 
companions, "And therefore he did not answer* as those answer who are afald that 
the logos, discussion might became entangled, but as people answer who are 
convinced to do hat is proper to the highest degree.” Now I translated roughly— 
the text is difficult, and it is everywhere changed because people don't think 
it can be translated as it has come down to us. This would lead us into an 
infinite question. 'T/e keep this only in mind* Socrates is here not the beginner, 
as he ordinarily is, that he says: ”tell what is that?” But someone asks 
Socrates, and Socrates is on the defensive* Now That did Aristippus ask 
Socrates? T/hether he knew something good* And he expected Socrates would say 
’’yes," and then Socrates would say to give an example, "money is good," And 
then he would show him how bad money can be, or any other thing. And Socrates 
in order to avoid that, gives which Answer? He says* ”do you mean whether I 
know something good for fever?" "No," says Aristippus. "For ophthalmia , qye 
disease?" "Not that either." "For hunger?" "Also not for hunger.* 1 *'But," he ' 
says, "if you ask me whether I know something good, it is not good for something, 
then I don't know it and I don't need it." That is the first round. So On. at 
does this mean? To be good means to be good for something. There is no absolute 
good. Flatly contradicting Plato of course with his idea of the good. A 
simple practical man's view-retired colonel* a good thing is good for something. 
And that is Socrates' opinion. Very good. It makes some sense, doesn't it? 


And now Aristippus goes on, and asks him again whether Socrates knew 
something beautiful, -shich is the same word as fine or noble. Socrates says, 
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mary things. He didn’t say that before. Now are the beautiful things all 
similar to each other? And Socrates says, some of than are dissimilar from 
each other'in the highest possible degree. So there is an infinite variety of 
dissimilar, beautiful things. But Aristippus says, "but how can the beautiful 
be dissimilar to the beautiful?" A famous Socratic or Platonic question. If 
we call all these things, however dissimilar, "beautiful," there must be some¬ 
thing which they all have in common, and something is the beautiful itself. Is 
this clear? That there must'be something in common and that this is of course 
what the definition is about, this common element? And then Socrat es answers, 
sbys away from this terrific question, and gives examples. For example, he says, 
one man is good for running and another good for wrestling. No he doesn’t say 
good here, beautiful. Something may be beautiful for that purpose, Socrates 
explains only ihy there can be an infinite variety of the beautiful wfchout 
having however accounte:d for the oneness of the beautiful in all these cases. 

Now we cannot read the vh ole thing. What does this argument with Aristippus, 
which ends shortly afterwards, lead to? The good is aLways good for something. 
The beautiful proves to be the same as the good. So the good and beautiful or 
noble are the same thing. And they are always'relative, not in the meaning 
relative to the private opinion of every idiot, but relative to the situation. 

Not in a present-day relativistic way. Relative to something, relative to 
running, to suffering from pneumonia or whatever else it may be,. Good. Let us 
try to understand that before we go into any details. TJhat does this mean? 

We can use a common term for the good and the beautiful, a term with -shich you 
are all more than familiar: values. All value is relative. It means always 
valuable for something, and of course there is'nothing of rhyme and reason 
there. There nothing of an ordering principle, nothing said about that, 

TJhether it is valuable for the salvation of a man’s soul, or valuable for 
getting rid of a headache, nothing of this comes into consideration. And surely 
no attempt is made for one moment to say what does valuable mean as applied to 
all these things. Very low level of the argument. TJhat does this mean? 

This is the Thole conversed, on with Aristippus. I mention in passing that 
in the discussion regarding the good things Socrates never swears. In the 
discussion regarding the noble or beautiful things he swears three times 
without having been seduced into that by Aristippus doing it in the first place. 
Ordinarily the other man swears first and Socrates follows suit. But here is 
one of the rare cases where So era!: es swears, as one can say, spontaneously. 

Now what is his position? Nothing is simply good. Everything is good or 
beautiful with a view to-what? Is this clear? TJhat follows from that? If 
this is true, if nothing is good in itself? Let us speak practically, not 
presupposing any high-faluting doctrines. As you have seen from Mr. *s 
report a lot is said later on about virtue. In fact virtue is the theme, the 
chief theme. It follows of course that virtue is not simply good. Virtue 
must be good for something. It cannot be good in itself. But something else. 

In this discussion that nothing is simply good, like wealth, or the other 
examples given, because it can also be bad, virtue too will sometimes be bad. 

Is that not a necessary consequence? If everything good—let me repeat the 
point. Nothing is simply good: a) anything good can also be bad; b) anything 
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good is good only relative to something else. One can say it is a completely 
unenlightened utilitarianism. And Socrates has frequently been called a 
utilitarian—good for something. But what about that " for", That comes up. 

Of course always good for human beings, that is taken for granted, Y/hat about 
man himself, or what about the individual man himself? If he is the point of 
reference to something else, is he not somehow presupposed to be good, if 
everything by reference to him becomes good? TJhat is that? We do not know. 

But we get an illustration in the sequel. And this illustration is given in 
the absence of Aristippus. For some reason Socrates did not wish to discuss 
this—what comes now—in the presence of Aristippus, And we will have to figure 
out why Socrates didn’t wish to do that. Now what is the example. The example 
vhich Socrates takes is of houses. Houses. We speak of good houses, fine 
houses. With a view to what do we call them good or beautiful? That is dis¬ 
cussed in the sequel. Now we cannot read all this, I mil only try to give 
you an indication by a simple schema ; One point we should read, in paragraph 
ten at the end, when he summarizes the argument regarding houses. 

To put it shortly, the house in which the owner can find a pleasant 
retreat at all seasons and can store his belongings safely,,, 

"The beLongings” is literally translated ’’The beings”. But this is 
idiomatic Greek: the things which belong to him. But ”the beings” has also 
the other implication, ”The most safe manner,” Yes, 

is presumably at once the' pleasantest and the most beautiful. 

As for paintings and decorations, they rob one of more delight than 
they give. 

Now what Socrates presented before was this veiy sober view of house¬ 
building: utility, utility, utility. And no ornamental nonsense, which is 
simply foolish. But the point of view—you see here he speaks of one thing 
with emphasis. He makes here a distinction: he himself—where he said 
”the owner” —•*"he himself”; of course he is ”he himself 1 , ’he is the point of 
reference to everything good, bad, fine or ugly, the man, the individual human 
being, ”And where escapes all unpleasantness of the seasons in the most 
pleasant manner and can put down the beings in the safest manner.” Here the 

distinction between pleasant and safe. Now this is indeed the point, I make it 

in the form of a diagram. Socrates starts here first from the two considerations: 
beautiful and good, and then beautiful and useful. So the good is the useful. 

But what does beaitiful mean? And then he replaces beautiful by pleasant. 

Now we have an important answer. Because everything useful is useful for 
something. It is not intrinsically good but good only with a view to what it 
is useful. But what is that ”x” which is no longer merely useful, but is 
choiceworthy for its own sake? And we seem to receive the answer: the 
pleasant. The pleasant. And then pleasant and safe. Safe, naturally, that is 
one form of the useful. Because if you have. That should it be, I donH know 

what ary of you would like best, say some preserved fruit. Good. And yov 

deposit it safely in a cool room with a view to future pleasure. So that 
vo uld be useful in a particular way, for future pleasure. Pleasure to uld remain 
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the highest motive. Good. Let us leave it at that; Here we can make one 
passing remark. Aristippus, a man mentioned before, can be said to have been 
the first teacher of hedonism, the doctrine that the good is identical with 
the pleasant. He was the founder of the so-called Cyrenaic school, -which is 
the first hedonistic school of which we know. This only in passing* Socrates 
seems as it were after Aristippus left—in other words, not to show him how 
wise Aristippus is; only after he left does he say that. Let us leave it at 
that for one moment. 

But now we get a somewhat different impression when we read the sequel, 
where we left off. The end of Chapter eight, 

* r 

For temples and altars the most suitable position, he said, was a 
conspicuous site remote from traffic;'for it is pleasant to 
breathe a prayer at the sight of them, and pleasant to approach 
than filled with holy thoughts. 

So now he goes over from houses in general, to houses of the gods and 
altars. And here, which consideration alone is mentioned? Pleasant. Only 
pleasant. There is nothing said of utility here. Now what is the implication? 
TJhat can this mean? So temples have no utilitarian purpose only a purpose of 
pleasing, TJhat can this mean? TJhat is the contribution of that to the issue 
of hedonism? T/ell, if the emphatically good is the pleasant, then temples are 
infinitely better than houses. Is that not obvious? And this is surely not 
what Aristippus meant. This we know. So you see hedonism is not such a 
simple thing as Aristippus seems to have thought. This much we can say. But 
there is one more point. You ran ember that* beautiful is transformed into 
pleasant and good is transforme 1 into the useful or the safe. The last step 
of the argument, however, is pleasant and beautiful. TJe learn surely this much, 
that we have not yet solved the question of the relation of the beautiful and 
the good. Yes? 

(Can you explain how you sse beautiful as opposed to pleasant in the last 
step?) 

But you see the point is that he does not'here explicitly speak of the 
beautiful. By implication you can say he does, when he speaks of 
the "most appropriate?’, "most seemly.” That is of course akin to the beautiful. 
But it is not explicitly said. 

So what appears is this. The' distinction between the beautiful and the 
good which is inevitable, it seems, was inevitable surely for the Greeks—we 
come back to that more than once—is very difficult to maintain. And yet 
somehow it must be maintained. The relation between the pleasant and the 
beautiful is also complicated in itself; For example, beautiful means 
emphatically the resplendent, say'honor, great honor, victory. This is a special 
kind of pleasure you can also say* but also distinguished from the pleasures 
in the ordinary sense, the pleasures of the senses. I will not go into that 
now. Let us leave the question open and see what we learn from the sequel. 
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After' this initial discussion of the good and beautiful, and after having, 
as it were, moved the surface a bit, but by no means solved the difficulty, 
he turns now to the more concrete question of the virtues, i.e. of the good or 
noble—beautiful--habit. And of course that is the most interesting part of ' 
the question of the good and beautiful* Now Socrates is here asked by someone, 
an anorymous man, whether courage, manliness, is teachable—comes by teaching— 
or by nature. Here the ordinary question, "what is?" is not raised. The 
question raised is, is courage, whatever may be, teachable or by nature? But 
it is of course not Socrates* fault. Because he didn»t begin it. Someone else 
began it. And this other fellow did not think it necessary to raise the 
question what courage is, because everyone knows That it is,. Good. But this is 
a good reason far Socrates not doing it, then. It is not a good reason for 
Xenophon doing it. Do you see the difference here? Because why did Xenophon 
arrange things so that someone else asks the question "is courage teachable 
or natural?" instead of raising first the question, "what is courage?" And 
we must see later Thy Xenophon doesn*t raise here the question That is courage. 
Good. 


Now we must keep one great thing in mind. We have heard before from the 
mouth of Socrates that nothing is simply good, hence that no virtue is simply 
good. No virtue is simply good. And we - must not forget that. Now while the 
question "that is virtue?" is not raised, it is in fact answered. And what 
is the answer, the clear answer given by Socrates? What is it? 

(unclear) 

No, no, that is not the decisive point. It is not explicitly given, but 
it is given in fact, namely: strength of the soul. Strength of the soul. 

Those*who like to know a bit more about the way in which people like Xenophon 
7/rite, I might mention, the fact that in the first part of Chapter eight. There 
you find an enumeration of gocd things, nine good things are mentioned, and 
the central one is strength. Now strength might also mean strength of the body. 
Strength of the body is not universally good. If you have any doubt about that 
I advise you to read Book IV, 2. 32 where Xenophon gives this very low example 
of the badness of bodily strength, namely, if you are very strong, you might 
be drafted into the amy in wartime. And this proves that bodily strength is 
not a good. But the implication is of course, that is crucial, strength of 
the soul is universally good. So we cannot leave it entirely at this general 
sweeping remark that there is nothing good vifaich is not also bad. Does the 
term strength of the soul remind you of something you have heard? Did we not 
read Rousseau last quarter? And haven»t we found that definition in Rousseau 
too? Strength of the soul? There are many men in between who said it, but 
just in passing, so that has a long career afterward: virtue is strength of 
the soul. Yes? 

* 

(If virtue is strength of the soul, and that might be taken to be a 
universal statement, does that contradict the first statement that nothing is 
simply good.) 
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It would seem to. Let me dispose of a minor incorrectedness. Virtue is 
strength of the soul. Courage is a certain kind of the strength of the soul; 
namely strength of the soul in regard to fear-inspiring things, death, minds, 
and other things. Good. I think it contradicts the first thesis. So that in 
other words this general statement that there is nothing good *hich is not also 
bad is simply not true. It needs a qualification. There is one or the other 
thing which is simply good; and if you don»t believe me I ask you to make an 
experiment. Can strength of the soul, on any level, ever be bad? On the lowest 
level, that strength of the body can be bad, we have seen; you may be drafted 
into the arny and expose yourself to all kinds of dangers to which you would not 
be exposed if you were not drafted into the arny. But what about strength of the 
soul? Because after all someone vh o has a weak body can have a strong soul'. 

Can this strength of the soul do him ever ary harm? As such? Accidentally; 
connected with something else, but then the something else will do him harm, not 
the strength of the soul. But let us make that experiment and see whether you 
find a case where strength of the soul harmed a man. 

(unclear) 

If we have time we will run across a passage where we find almost a statement 
to this effect, that something is simply good, and we consider its relation to 
strength of the soul. But let us leave it— 

(I could give a deliberately fallacious one; how strength of the soul is 
to be understood' as wisdom: a brave man might rush in and get a cat out of a 
burning building, but if he were a little stronger souled he might consider 
whether it were better...) 

You give the whole show away, Mr. , because what he is aiming at,' I 
believe, is that strength of the soul, if it is not identical with vasdom, is 
at least very much akin to it. 

(I didn*t mean to let the cat out of the bag.) 

Didnit you also speak of cats, as well? However this may be. Now the 
difficulty here is, and this was the point raised by Mr; , that he also 
identifies courage in this context, courage with daring, boldness, which of 
course can be very bad. And surely is not always good. Let me first finish 
this point. Now courage, and- in a way virtue, in general requires both nature 
and care, nature and training, as I think—and he proves this by a number of 
questions* But still we have one great question, which has not been answered* 
is courage good? Because what I said about strength of the soul, this is of 
course not explicitly said. So we still are completely bewildered—you 
remember, from That we heard before,'that everything good is also bad from a 
different point of view. Is courage, or virtue in general, always good? Let 
us read the end of paragraph 3* 
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Hence it is clear that all men, whatever their natural gifts, the 
talented and the dullards alike, must leam and practice what they 
want to excel in. 

’•That in which they wish to become worthy of being mentioned.” That would 
seem to mean virtue is good if a man wishes to become famous. So that thing for 
the sake of which virtue is good is honor. li'om this point of view honor w>uld 
be a higher good than virtue. But we must see whether this really works out. 

Now your question* 

(unclear) 

T. r ell, may I restate your question? YJhat is this strength of soul? YJhen 
we hear the expression strength of soul I think we - have some notion. But of 
course it can mean also lower things* For example, there is a thing they have 
called for about two hundred years energy. An energetic man. Did you ever 
hear that? And this is partly a substitute for what was formerly called strength 
of soul. So we must leave this open. TJhat I wanted to bring in was ohly this 
consideration. Perhaps there is something -rtiich is unqualifiedly good, and not 
as all other things quel ifiedly good, namely things which can also be bad* Do 
you see that? Now then this was the summary of the discussion regarding courage. 
There the question of what is courage, to repeat, was not raised. 

In the sequel it is stated explicitly that all virtue is wisdom. All virtue, 
and of course would apply retroactively also to courage, if courage is indeed 
a virtue. But is courage a virtue? This we don’t know. I believe it has never 
been said. It has never been said, if I remember well. Let us keep in mind 
this question. We are now confronted with the assertion that all virtue is wisdom, 
and this is the crucial, very well-known Socratic assertion. 

Now how does he begin, at the beginning of paragraph !■? "He did not 
distinguish wisdom and moderation." This could'also be translated "he did not 
separate from each other wisdom and moderation", and this is the better trans¬ 
lation insofar as it is deeper, and can be maintained throughout Xenophon. 

Whereas'the assertion that he did not distinguish them is refuted already in 
Book IV, where he clearly distinguishes wisdom from moderation. But for the 
time being it reads as if Socrates simply had identified wisdom and moderation 
and again'identified moderation vi th continence^^Kp^w^-Wisdom—we know that 
wisdom is, we don’t have to define it. Moderation has an enormous range of 
meaning but it is for example also used—by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics 
when he speaks of moderation—it means temperence regarding the sensual 
pleasures. 

(In the translation they use the word prudence instead of moderation.) 

TJell, sometimes ir-ic o can have the sense prudence, in certain 
contexts. It can also mean modesty. ' For example, someone not thinking highly 
of himself and being sensible in that, because he shouldn't think highly of 
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himself, is also calledau^/wmoderate. I it 11'translate this Greek -word always 
by moderation even if it is hard in the context, in order not to minimize the 
difficulties. Now to repeat, here Socrates seems to say wisdom equal to modera¬ 
tion equal to continence. And this is of course an extraordinary view of 
wisdom—-that the wise—-still it is not a completely strange view, IThen we speak 
in popular parlance of philosophy today, I mean not only today, but for many 
generations, because today philosophy has no longer any meaning as you know. It 
means exactly the same as unreasoned habit. For example, if someone speaks of 
the philosophy of foreign relations of an unintelligent Secretary State, I 
have expressions like this, not exactly like this, that I made up myself* it is 
ny philosophy to take a hard boiled egg for ny breakfast, "Where it simply means 
a habit. It can also be of - course a wholly unreasoned habit. Let us forget 
what philosophy means today, that is simply disgraceful and disgusting, but in 
a more respectable popular tradition, 7/hen you say he behaves like a philosopher, 
for example, in the case of misfortune or adversity or whatever it may be, or 
also on oter occasions. That has a certain sense to a certain extent. Now- 
philosophy in this popular meaning comes' close to continence, a kind of self- 
control not only regarding the pleasures, but also regarding fears and griefs. 

But still one must say it is a very popular view of philosophy. And sureLy that 
is one reason why they think Xenophon understood nothing of philosophy because 
his Socrates can make such remarks. That the same Socrates makes also other 
remarks they do not consider at the same time. And therefore they can be 
satisfied with that. Good, 

Now what does this mean? Socrates did not separate wisdom and moderation. 

He did not separate knowledge and use, knowledge and choice* to know that 
something is good means also to act on that knowledge, otherwise you do not 
truly know it. To know means to choose. The distinction between knowledge and 
choice, between theory and practice is not possible. This implies of course— 
that is the famous story discussed in the first'book of Aristotle*s Ethics— 
that Socrates, til o was said to have taught that, had to dery the possibility 
that a man may know the right and yet do the wrong. Famous case* 
meliora proboqie, deteriora sequor 

I know the better things, and I approve of them, and yet I follow the worse 
course. Some people ih o know thqy shouldn*t do it under ary circumstances, yet 
do it. You must have heard, read in books, of such people. And Socrates seems 
to have been such a blind man that he did not know of these things. Although 
Greek poetry was full of such examples. 

Now this is also applied in the sequel to justice. But in no case here 
does Socrates define wisdcm or moderation or continence or justice. But one 
thing is clear now. The goodness of virtue is now taken for granted, although 
we had been told at the beginning nothing can be simply good. Now it is simply 
taken for granted that virtue is simply good. How can he do it? How can he 
now take it for granted that virtue is good, although we have been told nothing 
is simply good, but is also bad, l!7e must use our head a bit for that. Yes? 
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(I think it is because virtue means knowing how to use things.) 

Very good, but can you make it quite 100 percent clear to the meanest 
capacity? 

(In section 8 a thing is good only if used for the purpose for which it is 
employed* ’Tell, virtue is knowledge about the purposes, and therefore virtue 
tells you how to use things properly.) 

Now I till try to explain it very simply. Let us take, an example, 
Ylhen Aristippus asks Socrates this insidious question, he expected Socrates to 
say, for example, health is good* Good, And now then he wo uld show him the 
cases where health was bad. If that fellow had been sick at that time he wuld 
not have committed that murder and would never have been hanged. Good. 
Everything in particular can be - bad. But then of course the question arises, 
in the cases in which it is bad, not to touch it, and the c ases in which it is 
good, to prefer it. Is it clear? Now what is it ihich enables a man to choose 
the things insofar as they are good and reject the things insofar as they are 
bad, that is wisdom. And therefore it follows from the very denial of anything 
simply good that there must be something simply good. Is it clear? If you 
think not merely of the brute fact of denial,'but of the ground of'the denial* 
The denial means of course that in some cases, say, health is good, and in 
other cases health is bad. It is a reasoned distinction. Now a stupid man 
would simply leave'it at the denial and forget about the reason, which one can 
never do. You see, because the reason gives you a hint also of the principle, 
whereas the mere brute fact of denial is not clear. And then you arrive at 
this conclusion. You understood the main point very well, 

(You say vi sdom is like the best law or a good law, because a good law 
commands you to do what you ought to do and not to do that you ought not to do.) 

That is not clear to me what you mean by that, 

(Y/isdom is like the good law.) 

But it has an infinite flexibility vhich the good law doesn*t have. 
Therefore that example is not good. But it is like a law insofar as it commands 
and forbids, which is what you meant. Yes? Good. Now was there any other 
point regarding these things, this point here? I think we have made seme 
headTfey. 

So after' having made clear that all virtue is some wisdom, he must also 
speak of vice, tell us, as it were, see whether this works when we look at 
the vices. If virtue is wisdom, vice is ignorance. That is clear. This seems 
to be >. still more strange than to say virtue is m sdom. When we speak of a 
vicious man we don*t mean an ignorant man. We know many ignorant men 141) are 
not vicious. Very good natured ignorant men horn no one would call vicious. 

So Socrates has to take this up and he does that in paragraph 6 of Chapter'Nine. 
And quite abruptly he says, H Madness, he said, is indeed opposed to wisdom, 
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but he did not say that ignorance is madness.' 1 So what he does is this. He 
changes novr the terms.. We should have expected wisdom-ignorance, and he says 
well, no, let us speak of madness, Y/isdom--madness. Do you see? And this of 
course affects naturally the meaning of wisdom. Of two terms which are 
correlatives if the meaning of one is changed the meaning of the other terms 
is affected too. What does he mean by that? What does it amount to? Let us 
read the sequel. 

Nevertheless he did not identify ignorance with madness; but not 
to know yourself, and to assume and think that you knew tto at you do 
not, he put next to madness. 

So you see here one point. Ignorance means now ignorance of one*s self. 
And hence wisdom means what? Self-knowledge, Good. Yes? But may I say also 
now this lack of self-knowledge, he did not say it is madness. He said it was 
very close to madness. Now go on. 

Most men, however, he declared, do not call those mad who err in 
matters...through the gateways 

He can be very explicit, you see that. Now go on. 
or so strong...love 


Eros. 


so they call a great delusion madness. 

Yes. Here Socrates refers to the difference of his usage from popular 
usage. Popularly a man is not called mad until he is strikingly mad. But 
in a more' sophisticated sense of the word madness everyone fh o lacks self- 
knowledge, and not only in such a crude way that he thinks he is ten feet tall 
when he is only four feet tall, that is not a serious case. But if someone 
thinks, for example, he knows he can pass the preliminary examination, to take 
a simple example, and he is not properly prepared, that is also madness. 
Although we ordinarily don*t call such a man mad, because it to uld lead to 
an unreasonable enlargement of' the sphere of madness. Of course Socrates means 
that in a way every man is mad, because rho can claim 'of himself that he knows 
himself? So that the opposite of wisdom, to come bacl$ is madness. 

Now what do we learn about wisdom from this? At least this much. That 
wisdom in any form-moderation, self-knowledge—is wL sdam if one chooses what 
is most conducive to one*s self on that basis. Now let me explain that. We 
had started from the most general question, what is good? And we have seen 
good is always relative to something, to the purpose at hand, but ultimately to 
the individual himself. Now how can you choose what is good for you in this 
situation if you don*t know yourself? Is it not clear? Therefore there can be 
no goodness, no choice of the good, without self-knowledge. And it is also 



clear that in this act knowledge and choice are inseparable from one another. 

And of course Socrates was famous for his demand for self-knowledge, that you 
probably know from the general literature on the subject. 

Now these things are rich with many more implications, but it to uld only 
be confusing if I were to speak of that now coherently. But one point I must 
mention* Otherwise we will not understand the context. We have here seen 
wisdom opposed to madness. Of course in ordinary language the opposite of 
wisdom is not madness, but simply stupidity, unwisdom or however you call it. 

But it is oomnon to use madness as the opposite of'moderation. For example, 
from political usage in Athens, the anti-democrats,the better people, regard 
thanselves as moderate people. They are not as noisy and passionate as the 
common people. Aid how do they call the demos?tmadmen. Because 
they are so emotional, as they to uld say today. So madness is really the 
opposite of moderation. But since Socrates has here identified wisdom and 
moderation, he could understand madness as the opposite of wisdom. But there 
is also another opposite of moderation, very frequently used, where moderation 
has a richer meaning, not merely temperence regarding food and drink. And that 
is hybris, let us say insolent pride. Now hybris is of course not in its 
primary meaning the same as madness. For example, if you take a fellow like 
Alcibiades, hybris incarnate, he is not a madman precisely, but a man full of 
hybris . But still both are Tinderstood as opposites of moderation. The'madmai 
as well as the man of insolent pride have one thing in common of course, they 
lack self-knowledge. Either self-knowledge in the narrower sense or self- 
knowledge in the wider sense that thqy do not have knowledge of the limitations 
of man as man, rtiich to uld be more the case of a man of hybris . 

17e turn now to the next subject, ■rthich is introduced without ary intro¬ 
duction* envy. And envy is defined as displeasure at the well-being of one’s 
friend, and that is surely a strange statement. Because look at what we under¬ 
stand by envy, or if you think that is perhaps' a modern prejudice, read 
Aristotle’s definition of envy in the Rhetoric, you mil see there is no limita¬ 
tion whatever to the friends. That is strange. Let us leave that open as a 
great riddle. We may be able to solve that later. The next subject is leisure, 
also introduced without any justification.' Now what does he say? Leisure is 
a kind of doing something. In other words, leisure is not inactivity, laying 
on a hammock, or something of this kind. Namely, what? Because even those who 
play backgammon and those who make fun you know, sit together in a bar and make 
jokes, even they do something. They are not inactive. Good. But what kind of 
doing is it? That kind of doing which consists in doing the worse instead of 
the better. That would seem to be it. Because he says—let us r ead paragraph 9. 
Looking or examining leisure what it is... Yes? 

He said uis conclusion was that almost all men do something. Even 
draughf-players and jesters do something, but all these are at 
leisure, for th^yr might go and do something better. 

You see, that’s the point. They are at leisure, why? Because they could 



do something better. Is that it? Now leisure then to uld mean doing 
the worse instead of the better. Is that it? Because they could do 
something better. If that is the reason we call the gamblers being 
at leisure, because they could do something better, then it means 
to be at leisure doing the worse instead of the better. Is this not 
the meaning? Vfell, I ask your help, because this is very difficult. 

(Is this like sin? Always missing the mark of wh± you could 
have done.) 

All right. That is even more general what you say* Say leisure 
is sinning. All right. Now let us go on, what does he say in the 
sequel. 

But nobody has leisure to go from a better to a'worse 
occupation. If ary one does so, he acts wrongly, having 
no leisure. 

Yes. Now here he seems to say just the opposite. Is that not so? 
Absence of leisure, /}<«, is going from the better to the worse, 
and means acting badly. It is difficult, very difficult. Let me 
make a provisional suggestion, yhich is in no way a solution of the 
difficulty, remaining closer to ordinary understanding and common 
sense. And let us take the second suggestion, leisure is a kind of 
doing which consists in doing the better instead of the worse. If 
that is so, then leisure to uld be identical with doing well. Now 
this is of course a view which we know from other fanous Greek writers, 
Aristotle especially, the leisurely activities are the good, the 
highest activities. Because leisure doesn f t mean relaxation. 
Relaxation is low, fhich we need, but it is a low thing. And then 
comes activity and then comes leisure. And leisure is the highest 
activity of the mind. Never forget that our word "school” is 
derived directly from the Greek word for leisure. It is highly 
ridiculous, I admit that, but it is nevertheless remarkable. It 
reminds us of what a school should be, and not of rtiat it is in all 
cases. It is meant to be the place where we are engaged in the 
highest activity of which we are capable. That is meant by school. 
Therefore if you are interested you can ask for money for a research 
project about higher education. There would be a justification for 
it, I don*t believe you would get the mon^r. Good. 

And' now he turns suddenly to politics for the first time. 

Politics, practical activity, is surely not leisure. And perhaps 
the darkness of paragraph nine is due to the fact that after having 
spoken first of the virtues in general he turns now to politics, 

Nov? what does he say about politics? V/hat is the general thesis 
here? Very simply: ruling, kingship, is knowledge, just as he had 
said before "virtue is knowledge," he now says kingship or ruling 
in general is knowledge. And he says the men ordinarily called 
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rulers or kings are not rulers at all because thqy are ignorant. 

And he gives five examples, "Neither those tho have the scepter 
nor those who have been elected by anybodies, nor those who have 
been elected by lot, nor those who have come to rule'by force, 
nor those who have come to rule by deceit are rulers, but those who 
know how to rule," The center is those who have been elected by lot. 
And this is as it should be, T/hy? "Why is election by lot in the 
middle? Ti/hich regime is characterized by election by lot? Democracy, 
I see. And Socrates lived under a democracy. So this is of course a 
criticism of all ordinary regimes, but emphatically of democracy; as 
it was understood in classical antiqi ity. Sure, And the center, 
that is always the rule, whatever is in the center is most important 
in the context. And how does he go on to say—but there are of 
course great difficulties if somebody says Macmillan is not a ruler, 
is not a Prime Minister, It muld be absurd. He is obviously 
Prime Minister because he has been legally elected. And therefore 
great objections arise, and they are discussed in the s equel. The 
implication of course is this* the ruler or king is a kind of 
physician of the soul, 7/ell have you ever seen a physician vho has 
not properly trained for that? Or the other example is a pilot. 

He is also a possessor of an art. But then an objection is raised 
in paragraph twelve that the tyrant is undo* no obligation to obey 
the sensible man. Obviously not. And tyrant stands here for any 
ruler th o doesn’t have the knowledge of ruling. What does he say? 
Head paragraph twelve. 

If anyone objected that a tyrant may refuse to obey a 
good counselor, "How can he refuse," he would ask, 

"when a penalty waits on disregard of good counsel? 

All disregard of good counsel is bound surely to result 
in error, and his error wl 11 not go unpunished,” 

If anyone said that a despot can kill a loyal subject 

"Despot” is of course nonsense, ”a tyrant". That he always does, 
I know. 


"Do you think,” he retored, "that he who kills the best 
of his allies suffers no loss, or that his loss is 
trifling? Do you think that this conduct brings him 
safety, or rather swift destruction?” 

TThat does he say then? The tyrant will not remain tyrant if 
he doesn’t listen to wise people. More precisely the tyrant is 
tyrant only if he participates in m sdom through listening to the 
wise. Now what is true of the monarch, the illegitimate monarch, is 
of course also true of the illegitimately ruling few or mary* All 
ordinary regimes are tyrannical regimes. But they can last as 
tyrannies only if thqy listen to some extent to wL se people. It is 
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of course very nastily expressed since he chooses the most hateful 
example, the example of the tyrant. Now the tyrant is tyrant only 
by participating in knowledge through obeying the man who knows 
how to rule. And this man who' knows how to rule to uld be an allly 
of the tyrant from the context, a collaborator, as they say, using 
twentieth century language, 

(Would it be also possible to interpet that paragraph to mean 
that -thile a tyrant might maintain his rule without the best counsel, 
but that some form of providential punishment might keq? the tyrant 
in bounds,) 

I think we should leave it here at what he means: knowledge is 
so essential to ruling that an ignorant man or body of men rules only 
by virtue of sane vicarious participation in knowledge. Such a 
vicarious participation for example can be being subject to a law 
framed by a vdse man. You know? Or to a constitution nhich is in 
principle unalterable. Now if this is so then the rulers, however 
ignorant, participate in wisdom by being subject to that unchangeable 
law. 


(But there are tyrants who simply refuse to be subject to 
the law,) 

You see what Socrates says, they will be destroyed. This is 
not quite sufficient probably, I will admit that. And therefore we 
can leave it' only at the time being at this observation that in 
this chapter, in this discussion, the key thesis is "virtue is 
knowledge," ruling is knowledge. Vice is ignorance. Subjection is 
ignorance. A man vh o is a subject in the true sense of the word' 
subject is an ignorant man. The wise man can never be a subject, 
that is also implied. Now how this is canpatible id th very well- 
knovn facts in all ages, that perhaps we must find out later. But 
you see how necessary it was for Xenophon to write more than these 
few pages. Because we are left here in the dark. 

The time is proceeding. In paragraph Hi Socrates is again 
asked a question just as in the case of courage. And now here he 
is asked what is the most preferable thing? And the answer is 
"doing well". Doing in the emphatic sense: doing well. You know, 
not as it is frequently used, he is doing well, meaning he has a 
nice income, and nice kids and so, but doing, acting, well. And 
this acting well<^ 7771 .* C,^ as distinguished fromeVu/nbeing lucky. 
To be lucky that depenos entirely what kind of luck you have, 'But 
the thing vhich is most preferable to everything else is doing, 
acting, well. And this means to do well of course after having 
learned it, and after having undergone the proper training. Here 
we have an answer to our question. At the beginning an infinite 
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variety of things which are good, but which are only relatively 
good; they can also be bad. And we obviously need a principle for 
distinguishing between the point of view from which these things 
are good and the point of view from which these things are bad* 

The primary answer was* the individual. What is good for him in 
any particular situation is good, and what is bad for him in a 
particular' situation is bad. But the individual is much too 
indefinite, because the individual himself can be bad. And so 
what is good for a bad man is less good than what would be good 
for a' good man, and all other kinds of individuals. In other 
words, we have to know, we have to have a better answer than 
merely self-knowledge. What does it mean to know oneself? It 
means of course to know whether and to what extent one is good and the 
extent to which one is bad. 'It is impossible to speak of any other 
s elf-lcnowl edge. For example, if you know that you are given to 
wasting mon^r, to spending more money than you have, this is 
absolutely unenlightening if you don*t know that this is a bad 
habit. So self-knowledge means knowledge of oneself in the light 
of goodness and badness. So what is that good and bad in the light 
of which the point of reference, the individual, has to be viewed* 

And here the answer is given: doing weLl, acting weLl: the 
virtuous life. 

But someone could still raise the question why is doing weLl 
good? T7hy wh at is ordinarily called by the Greeks happiness or 
felicity good? Could not one raise this question perhaps? Let us 
read paragraph 15. 

"And the best men and dearest to the gods," he added, 

"are those who do their work well; if it is farming, as' 
good farmers; of medicine, as good doctors; if politics, 
as good politicians. He who does nothing well is neither 
useful in any way nor dear to the gods." 

Yes. You see, here he seems to say goodness or felicity Seems 
to consist in the usefulness. The man *o acts well is useful, 
of course to others. That is one point of view. And the other 
point of view mentioned is: beloved by the gods. This seems to 
imply felicity is not intrinsically good, but good with a view to 
a) other human beings and b) to the gods. So the question is again 
open. I mention now only one implication. It is here taken for 
granted that the good man is beloved by the gods, or which is in 
Greek the same word, that he is a friend of the gods. So the 
gods like the man who acts well. The gods like him. But what does 
this imply? They are not envious of his felicity. The view that 
the gods are envious of the happy man, the man of felicity, amounts 
to the absurdity that the gods are envious of their friends. And 
now you understand the definition of envy. Ufoen he spoke of envy as 



dissatisfaction, displeasure, at the well-being of one’s friends he 
had in mind the great question of the envy of the gods. This I 
believe is the only explanation. 

So it is very late, but since we have so many things to discuss 
next time, I must at least say a few yd rds about the discussion in 
Memorabilia Book IV. Now what are the difficulties'which we had in 
Book in here? I think thqjr are two. The first is, it is not clear 
what is the principle of order among the innumerable good and 
beautiful things? which is higher, which is lower, and which is the 
highest good of course toot And second, in ihat sense is virtue 
knowledge, and in particular in what sense is kingship knowledges 
Now the discussions in Book IV are addressed to Euthydenrus, a'man 
who is probably lower in rank than the addressees of Book III, 
Chapters 8 to 9. How does it begin? We turn to the beginning of 
Chapter 3 of the Fourth Book. 

Let me try to translate the beginning literally: "Socrates 
didn’t hurry his companions to become skilled in speech and skilled 
in deeds and skilled in devices." Devices can also mean plumbing. 

It can also mean m les. He didn’t hurry them. "But he thought that 
prior to that thqy should acquire moderation." So the basic 
stratum of the Socratic teaching concerns moderation, before they 
acquire any other virtue. Now this is divided into two parts, as 
you will see, when you read the beginning of Chapter 3 and Chapter it. 
Moderation is now something very different from wisdom. Moderation 
consists of two parts: piety and justice. They are no longer 
understood now as parts of wisdom. And piety means—it is not 
formally defined but it appears from the context—revering the gods 
and honoring them; being grateful to the gods, this is Euthydemus* 
formulation. Or being pleasing to the gods by sacrificing to them 
as the law of the city dictates. And it is perfectly clear that this 
does not have anything to do with to. sdom in so far as everyone can 
hear what the nomo s dictates and obey it. This much about piety, 
which was not even”mentioned in the parallel in Book III. The 
next subject is justice. Socrates’ assertion here is, not Hippias, 
Socrates: just equal to legal. And legal means of course what the 
law of the city says. And Hippias says, if this is so, how can 
justice be in any sense respectable? Because what foolish laws there 
are, and all kinds of things* Let us see Socrates’ answer to that in 
Chapter It, paragraph lit. 

Laws, said Hippias, can hardly be thought of much account, 
Socrates, or observance of them, seeing that the very men 
who passed them often reject and amend them. 

Yes, said Socrates, and after going to war, cities often 
make peace again. 


To be sure. 



Then is there any difference, do you think, between 
belittling those who obey the laws on the ground that 
the laws may be annulled, and blaming those who behave 
well in the wars on the ground that peace may be made? 

Or do you really censure those who are eager to help 

their fatherland in the wars? 

0 

No, of course not* 

"By Zeus, not I," This is absurd to blame soldiers who behave 
well in war, and for the same reason—but what is the terbium 
comparationis ? IThat does war have in common mth change oi J lairs? 
is it not funny? Is it not extremely strange? IThat is it? I 
believe one can explain it as follows. Left us do it this way* Here 
we have war and peace. That's clear. War is change and peace is 
stability. That is the assertion. Does this make sense? 

(I thought the comparison was that just as war can pass into 

peace, the law might be amended, so repeal of law is the equivalent 

of passing peace, and war—) 

0 0 

Well, war is a disturbance of security, is it not? The change 
of law corresponds to war, and peace corresponds to the stability of 
law. How I think that is commonly said is that every change of law 
is a disturbance, at least in foxmer ages, and war of course also is 
a disturbance of ordinary security. But the implication* just as 
viax as disturbing things requires discipline and good order, the 
change of law too requires discipline and good order. And what is 
that? Take the present day American parallel. Dhat is the disciplined 
change of law? 

(Amendments, ) 

No, you don't need amendments for change of law. Constitutional 
change of law is the orderly one, and unconstitutional change is the 
disorderly one. 'But they didn't have a constitution in this way 
in ancient times, but there were other provisions made for orderly 
change of law. More generally stated there must be some higher law. 
Because' if you can change a law, then the law is not binding on the 
changer, otherrri.se he couldn't change it. But if there is a 
difference between good changes and bad changes, between orderly 
changes and disorderly changes, then the changer while not being subject 
to the ordinary law, must be subject to a higher law. In America it 
is clears the constitution. But what is the equivalent for Socrates 
or Hippias. The unwritten laws, he says here. Therefore he turns to 
unwritten laws in the sequel. And this is an extremely important 
passage about the unwritten laws and is strangely different from the 
ordinary understanding of unwritten laws. One special example is* 
incest is an unwritten law. And why? Because it leads to bad 
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offspring. He doesn’t speak of natural laws. Not a'word is said 
about it. But he means something like a natural law, a natural 
lav; being a law which is self-enforcing. Now this has a great 
implication that incest between parents and children is against the 
unwritten laws, but not of course incest between brothers and 
sisters. Exactly the same point as in Plato’s Republic , Exactly 
the same point. Where also only incest between the different 
generations, but not within the same generation is forbidden. 

In the next chapter, five, let us also look at the beginning. 

Here thqy change the text quite illegitimately, ”How he made his 
companions more skilled in action I will say now,” And then he 
speaks of their education in continence. So this is from novr on 
something very different. Here we had moderation. You remember in 
Book III we had vis don equal to moderation equal to continence. 

That’s now changed. Wisdom is different from moderation—we will 
see that later—and moderation again is different from continence, 

IThat is continence?' It has a wide meaning, not only the continence 
regarding pleasures, but also regarding fears. And lack of continence, 
incontinence, is slavery. So continence is freedom. I suggest 
tentatively that continence is that strength of soul of”which he 
spoke in Book IH, Then strength of soul is not wisdom, but is the 
foundation of Tdsdom, That continefice is the foundation stone of 
virtue is explicitly said in Book I, Chapter St> 

Now let us turn to paragraph 6 in Chapter f> 0 

* * 

As for wisdom, the greatest blessing, does not incontinence 
exclude it and drive men to the opposite? 

Let us stop here. You see what he does here? He slips in— 

that is the only proper designation—the most important remark occuring • 

in the whole book, that the greatest good is. He doesn’t say ”a verjr 

great good. t n ,u* r' * but he says'with the article 

i) aQo-is "the greatest good", the highest good, is m sdom, Now if 

wisdom is the highest good then continence cannot be the highest good. 

Continence is only a foundation for it. So is moderation. It is 

made clear in the sequel—let us read only the last two paragraphs 

of this same chapter. Paragraph 11, 

« * 

Socrates, said Euthydemus, I think you mean that he who 
is at the mercy of the bodily pleasures has no concern 
whatever ri th virtue in ary form. 

Yes, Euthydemus; for how can an incontinent man be any 
better than the dullest beast? How can he who fails to 
oonsider the things that matter most, and strives by 
every means to do the things that are most pleasant, be 



better than the stupidest of creatures? No, only the 
self-controlled have power to consider the things that 
matter most, and, sorting then out after their kind, 
by word and deed alike to prefer the good and reject 
the evil. 

And thus, he said, men become supremely good and happy 
and skilled in discussion. The very word n discussion," 
according to him, owes its name to the practice of meeting 
together for common deliberation, sorting, discussing 
things after their kind: and therefore one should be 
ready and prepared for this and be zealous for it; for it 
makes for excellence, leadership, and skill in discussion. 

All right. Now there is one point* This is perhaps to be'tdcen 
as a somewhat more precise definition of what wisdom is, wisdom, which 
we know now is not identical with moderation or with continence. And 
he says it has to do with conversation, in Greek <),« f t t • 

And you knew the word "dialectics" which is now in so very common use 
is derivative from that 0 But the Greek word which is the 

medial form—I can*t explain the rudiments of Greek grammar—a more ' 
elementary form of the same word Is and that means to sunder, 

separate. And dialectics as Socrates understand it is separating things 
according to their kinds or tribes. TiTe will hear of that more later 
in another writing. This is understanding. This was Socrates* concern. 
Therefore the question what is a thing, always concerns the kind of 
thing. You never ask the question That is Mr. Miller, you ask who is 
Hr, Hiller. The answer to what is Hr. Miller is of course a human 
being. But'the question "what is" concerns the question "that is a 
human being," always the kind of thing. And you can never understand 
a kind as kind if you do not see it in contra-distinction to other 
kinds. Simple example: the traditional definition of man as an 
animal vho possesses speech is intelligible only by counter¬ 
distinguishing man from other animals. By sundering the kind you 
understand the peculiarity of each kind. At the beginning of the next 
chapter—yes? 

I mil try also to show how he encountered his companions 
to become skilled in discussion. Socrates held that those 
who know That ary given thing is can also expound it to 
others; 

Fell, "what each of the beings is" literally translated. So this 
is not in ary way limited here. It concerns all beings. Socrates 
did always this. Yes? 



on the other hand, those who do not know are misled 
themselves and mislead others. For this reason he 
never gave up considering with his companions what ary 
given thing is. 

"T.'hat each of the beings is’ 1 , he repeats that. The best manu¬ 
script reads here "therefore he never ceased considering in the midst 
of the companions what each of the beings is". Not necessarily with 
then. I tainlc that is the best reading; that is really the good 
reading. However this may be, in the sequel he explains--no, there 
is one tiling we must consider—the next point. The discussion of 
nil at is piety, as an exanple. That is piety? The answer: piety 
means knowledge of the laws regarding the worship of the gods: virtue 
is lcnowledge, Piety is a virtue, hence it must be a kind of knowledge. 
And what kind of lcnowledge? The lcnowledge of the laws regarding divine 
worship. Now of course this is atrocious. Don't you believe that 
Alcibiades knew these laws very well when he profaned the nysteries 
and mutilated the statues of Hermes? So, then he was a pious man. 

And a simple fellow'who didn't know all these laws—well, take another 
exanple: a shyster, an unscrupulous shyster is of course a juster man 
than the most honest man to has no legal training. Because the 
simple man Tho has no legal training doesn't know the laws, or very 
little. YJhereas the shyster knows them very well indeed, especially 
if he is employed by the syndicate. Then he has to know than very 
well, otherwise he would be vholly useless to them. Now what is the 
paralogism committed here? TThat is the point? Let us read in paragraph 
3 of this same chapter. 

Then will not he who knows these laws know how he must 
to rship the gods? 

I think so. 

Then does he who knows how he must warship the gods think 
that he must do so according to his knowledge, and not 
otherwise? 

He does indeed. 

And does everyone worship the gods as he thinks he ought 
and not otherwise? 

I think so. 

Then rail he who knows what is lawful about the gods worship 
the gods lawfully? 


Certainly. 



And so the consequence follows. You see that someone may know¬ 
how he ought to act and not act accordingly, this simple and obvious 
difficulty is completely disregarded. The argument is a simple 
paralogism. In other wards, Xenophon indicates here this understanding 
of the identity of virtue and knowledge is a misunderstanding. This 
is not the way in which Socrates meant it. And the other examples 
are all to the same effect, 

0 

Paragraph 7 deals explicitly with wisdom, and wisdom is here 
identified with knowledge or science, the word ^ is the word 

which was translated into Latin as scientia and is now our word science. 
Now the most perfect science would b'e knowledge of all beings. Such 
knowledge is not available for man and therefore only an approximation 
to it is possible. Then the good'and beautiful are defined and are 
simply identified with the useful, which we have seen cannot be 
ultimately valid. Yes? 

(Isn't it good Platonic doctrine, though, that the very highest 
forms of knowledge—the man who comes to know them at least in certain 
way will act virtuously?) 

T7ell, that is a bit more complicated as we have seen, Me must 
have a certain preparation. Only take the closest condition: con¬ 
tinence, You must have acquired continence, otherwise you cannot—we 
can never become knowing in these high matters. Very simple practical 
example: if someone is constantly hungiy or thirsty, or is afraid of 
everything—the Aristotelian example, of every fly in the room. How- 
can he think, how cai he ever concentrate. There must be a basis laid. 
But this basis is not itself knowledge. That is acquired by habituation. 
That is what Plato always implied, 

(Only a certain kind of knowledge arrived at in a certain way 
is wisdom.) 

< 0 

T/ell, there are kinds of knowledge vhich are not, as Aristotle 
makes clear—someone can be a very good blacksmith and can have a 
lotisy character. That is perfectly possible. But the higher the subject 
is, the less this is possible. Hay I state it in simple common sefisical 
terms? These highest things require a high degree of'perceptivity, 
sensitivity. Now if a man possesses this sensitivity, he has of course 
this sensitivity also towards his own actions and feelings. Do you see 
that? He simply can*t stand them. He can't do that. In other words, 
what Socrates and Plato seriously meant is that it is impossible to be a 
philosopher without being a decent chap. There are sane examples from 
the history of philosophy which seem to disprove it. I believe they 
prove only that these men were not genuine philosophers. But it is a 
long question. No, it shows in their philosophy. If someone cannot 
control the lower things—or let me put it this way: to the extent to 
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vhich he cannot control them he cannot think freely. This is I 
think an empirical proposition which is susceptible to being tested 
empirically. But we must first have sane knowledge of what philosophy 
is. Otherwise we might say, I know so many philosophy professors 
Yho have bad characters. But there of course the identity of philosopher 
and philosophy professor is arbitrarily assumed. 

In paragraph 10 to 11 he deals again with manliness or courage* 

It is shown that it presupposes knowledge of the fear-inspiring things. 
Obviously a very small child running into fire cannot be called 
courageous, because he doesn»t know that this is a fearful thing. But 
then he goes over from knowledge in the sense that you know that fire 
is dangerous or that a lion is dangerous, from knowing in the common 
sense of the word to knowing in the anphatic sense, I do not know how I 
can bring it out in English. It would be hard even to bring it out in 
Latin, means simply to know: for' example, "I know that giy," 

But the other to rd cn ( Vr*smeans—yes, perhaps knowing and under¬ 
standing. The illegitimate interchange of knowing the fearful things 
and understanding the fearful things permits Socrates here to assert 
even of course that it is knowledge or wisdom. 

In the paragraph about the rulers, paragrg>h 12, nothing is said 
about the element of knowledge or understanding in kingship. Five 
regimes are mentioned: kingship, tyranny, aristocracy, plutocracy 
and democracy. Aristocracy in the middle. May I ask vhy? It must be 
the most important, but from that point of view? IThat would you suspect? 
I would suspect that Xenophon regarded aristocracy as the best regime. 
How does he define it? "Aristocracy is a regime rh ere the offices 
are filled from those vho fulfill" 'or better "complete the laws," 

Every law is in need of completion, because application to the special 
case requires a judgment. But That'is the ordinaiy term for the man 
who completes the law in this sense, Tho interprets the laws? How is 
that quality celled which enables a man to interpret the laws so that 
they fit this particular situation? Equitable men. Equity. Justice 
is generally obeying the law, but equity is that improvement of the 
laws, the equitable interpretation. Now the Greek word for equity is 
Zvi 4 r i and the equitable men are called Zrnct . And'this ' 

was used in common language synonymously with the better people, i.e,, 
with those who are supposed to rule in an aristocracy. So one can say 
aristocracy is the rule of the equitable people of the people who are by 
virtue'of their intelligence and training able to interpret the laws 
fairly, equitably. 

One point I must mention, which wL 11 be found amusing by some of 
you, I have spoken of the structure of Book III before. Beginning 
with nameless men, rising to a height, and going down again. Here 
again the last two chapters are devoted to conversations with nameless 
people. Let us turn to Book HI, Chapter Ht, paragraph 2. Let us also 
read paragraph 1, 



TJhenever some of the members*.. spending much on me - 

You see, that is one of the little stories about Socrates* education. 
Mot; the next one. 

He observed,..properly applied, 

•» 

Names mean here of course in the strict sense words, words in general. 

Can we say.,,said one of the compary. 

I must say one thing, othervri.se you -will not understand it. The 
word is , y, % • Now A °S is eater and c-tis what you 
eat in adcition to the bread. For the Greeks the bread was the center 
and you added something to the bread, which could be meat or fish, more 
commonly I believe fish than meat. That was called t*' . The 

man who was called h -W' <--{ an eater of the j } mo ate little 
of the bread, and most of this much more desirable thing, A glutton, 
in other words. Go on. 

'fell, suppose he eats,..as his bread, 

1.7 ell, literally, whether he takes meat in addition to his bread or 
the bread in addition to his meat. These are very nice stories, but 
you must admit they are not highly philosophic in any way. Now the 
beauty here is the question was about words. Now according to the view 
of sensible people throughout the ages, and not all men are always 
sensible, the question of words, linguistic analysis, is of a much lower 
rank than the question of substance. Because sensible men ;i 11 be careful 
regarding their words, but th^y lenow that the rords are in the service 
speaking of the things. Good. So since this is a very low discussion 
thqy speak here and only here about words, while on'the higher level, 
Chapters 8 and 9, they spoke of what are the things, or the being of things. 
Good. And now here comes the greatest beauty which cannot be well brought 
out in the translation, the beginning of paragraph 2. Tiiis fellow was 
eating the meat**--<•itself by itself; which is the favorite 
Platonic egression for the ideas. He ate, as it were the idea, in its 
purity. You see that is a Xenopliontic joke, which of course presupposes— 
for no one would make it who didn*t know of these things and understand 
than. So I thought this to uld be of some help for the understanding 
of Xenophon* s tray of speaking about philosophy. One cannot under¬ 
stand Xenophon if one doesn*c think about the philosophic matters. 

But he writes in such a way that you can completely miss it. Good. 
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I liked your paper very much. I do not agree with every remark 
you made, I mention only a few points which I thought were very good, 
I do not agree with this schema, but something shines through which 
you perhaps brought out more clearly in your paper. The art of 
household management is, you said, a womanly art. And this womanly 
art proves to be the political art. That’s very funny. But that is 
what he suggests. V«Te must see what this means. Then you saw 
very clearly also this tug of war as it were between the art of 
farming and the art of war r which is better. There is something 
implied here. The art of farming is a substitute for the whole 
art of earning one’s living. And the art of earning one’s living 
is somehow akin to the art of war. That sounds very funny doesn’t 
it? But perhaps not so much to us as it appeared to the Greek 
gentleman. Have you ever heard a comparison of the art of war and 
the economic art? Is there a thing which they are thought to have 
in canmon? 

(Game theory?) 

No, those are purely academic things. But from real life. 
Struggle, fighting. You may have heard of the word competition. 

This is, I believe, an important element. Now there is a considerable 
literature on the subject the spirit of capitalism, especially 
stemning from Max Weber’s famous essay on the subject. Now the 
spirit of capitalism means according to Weber this view: that the 
accumulation of capital is morally good if not even an end in itself. 
There have always been people who were eager to amass money. 

Avarice is a vice as old as the world. But that people who were 
themselves not avaricious, but teachers of mankind as it were, 
taught other people to be in this particular war, avaricious, this 
is the novel thing. And this surely exists in mcdern times. But 
in all the pre-modern literature the only approximation to that is 
to be found in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus . An extremely modern book. 

Mr. ____ became aware of it when he noted the fact that increasing 
one’s wealth, and not merely administering it is described here as 
the function of the economic art. We will take this up later. 

I believe you made life a bit difficult for some of your 
colleagues by speaking all the time of paradises. I don’t believe 
that those vho haven’t read—does he translate "paradise”? Well it 
would be simpler to translate it ’’park”. Since the word paradise 
didn’t exist with these theological connotations in classical 
Greek thought it is also a bit misleading. One must also be some¬ 
times very simple. Good. 

Now there is a question which Mr. raised and which I 
transfer to you. "Could you give a brief summary of those aspects 
of the last assignment that will be important to keep in mind during 
the remainder of the course?” Which of the subjects of last time 
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are taken up in the first seven chapters of the Oeconomicus ? Were 
you reminded of any of the subjects of last tirae^ 1 

(I believe there was the matter of knowing as discernment.) 

So, in other words, more generally stated, the question is 
virtue identical with knovd.edge, or does it have an excess beyond 
knowledge? This question comes up. We will take it up. Secondly 
the question, what is good? Does it not come up all the time? The 
definition of property: property is the sum total of good things 
a man possesses. Therefore, what are the good things? These are two 
of the things, there will be more. 

Let us now begin with a coherent discussion of our assignment. 
This is the Oeconomicus . the Socratic logos . the Socratic discourse 
among Xenophon’s writings. In the other Socratic writings including 
the Memorabilia . these are not simply Socrates’ logoi . They have 
always an additional function. Here the Oeconomicus has no other 
function but to present to us the Socratic logos . Why does Socrates 
or Xenophon choose for that purpose oTkc rmanagement of the 
household? We can say economics if we keep in mind always that 
economics here means management of the hois ehold. Why does he 
choose that? What would be the first candidate, if Socrates had 
only one subject to speak about, a single chance, what would he 
pick? 


(unclear) 

Perhaps not quite. We haven’t read the whole Memorabilia . but 
a lot is made of the royal or kingly art in the Memorabilia ^ So 
this would seem to be a much more proper subject, the royal or 
political art. Why does he choose economics? Our hero here is 
Critobulus, as we have heard, do you know anything of Critobulus, 
about his fhmily connections? That is of some help. 

(He is the son of Crito.) 

The son of Crito. The famous Crito who tried to save Socrates 
from jail. Now let us see in the Memorabilia . if you look up 
Book II 9 beginning, this is the conversation with Crito. 

I remember that he once heard Crito say that life at 
Athens was difficult for a man who wanted to mind his 
own bus ine ss, 

Period. So that is old Crito. He wants to mind his own business. 
This is the famous formula of Plato’s Republic where justice is 
minding one’s own business. Now in popular meaning of course what 
does it meai to mind one’s own business? What is the practical 
meaning of that? 
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(unclear) 

To lead a retired life, not a political life. Not a bsy-body, 
not a politician. So you see the son of Crito will of course also 
lead a retired life. But he must do something. What does he do? 

He takes care of his private affairs, of his private property. He 
is an economist. This much we can say now. Now this was regarded 
at that time as the style of life of the better people who would not 
go into the market-place and talk to these madmen, the demos, but 
would lead a private life—and rather inconspicuous, because other¬ 
wise they would get into trouble. There were people called the 
sycophants, who made life miserable for these men as you would see 
from this chapter, II 9, where Socrates discusses the subject. 

Now there is another point. The book begins in a very strange 
way as you will have seen. "I have once heard him conversing about 
household management also in about the following manner.” He 
doesn T t even say, "I heard Socrates”. Strange. Nov; if you would 
look through the Meirorabilia you would find a single chapter which 
begins in exactly the same way, and that is Book II 4. And that 
chapter deals with the subject, friends. This rings a bell doesn’t 
it? Somehow friends is a great theme of this book, the Oeconomicus . 
And you see also that friendship is not in itself a political relatior 
ship, but a private relationship. Good. This much in the way of 
a very general introduction. Now let us turn to the first chapter. 

The subject is then, what is household management? And 
Socrates begins by asking Critobulus, ”tell me, Critobulus, is 
economics the name of some science or art as medicine and smithing 
and housebuilding or carpentry." ”1 think so.” "Now can we say 
as we say of these arts what the work of each is, so also what the 
work of economics is?” And then Critobulus says, "it seems to me 
the work of a good household manager to manage his own household 
well.” He does not say what the work of the household manager is, 
but the work of the good household manager. How come? For example, 
if he were asked what a carpenter is, he wouldn’t give the work of 
a good carpenter, but of the carpenter. Why does he define house¬ 
hold management only in terms of good household management? These 
are two different things. A man may be a shoemaker and not a good 
shoemaker after all. Yes? 

(I think he wants to hear what Socrates says first.) 

This is not a question, this is an answer. Socrates had not 
asked what the work of a good household manager is, but what the 
work of a household manager is. Well, I believe one can give this 
answer: everyone except paupers—whom we can disregard because 
of their utter irrelevance—manages a hoisehold somehow, without 
ever having learned any art of it. So the interesting thing in the 
case of household management is a good household manager. Whereas 
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whatever other art you exercise in however poor a manner, you must 
have learned it. I mean, even the poorest shoemaker knows something 
which the non-shoemaker doesn’t know at all. So this throws a 
first light on the art of household management. It is much closer 
connected with the pre-scientific stage, if I may say so, than the 
other arts. If you become a shoemaker you have to g o through some 
apprenticeship. To become a household manager that is not 
necessarily the case, because you at a certain moment get some 
property and you have to administer it, even if the administration 
consists in spending it immediately. That is also an act of house¬ 
hold management, of poor household management surely, but household 
management nevertheless. 

Now the next point which is made, which Socrates makes, is he 
divorces this art of household management from one’s own household. 
Socrates says, well if someone kncws how to manage, he will know 
also how to manage another man’s household. So, in other words, a 
poor man, who has no household, could nevertheless possess the 
art of householding, couldn’t he? A poor man can be an economist. 
Critobulus introduces in the next paragraph a slight change, not 
simply managing -well one’s household, but increasing one’s house¬ 
hold or estate. And that is of course a very great step, but which 
is here only slipped in, and we must discuss this later. In 
paragraph 5 a further step is made: a household is not limited to 
being a part of a single city. Well, someone may own a few acres 
of land in another city. Now we can go further, and can say a man 
may own a household without being a citizen at all. Cannot a 
me tic , a resident alien, can he not possess land, or manage land? 

So it is even divorced in a way from the polis altogether. 

Then the tough discussion begins in paragraph 6 in which it 
is asked, what precisely is that household of which we have been 
speaking? And we learn that the totality of a man’s possessions 
is his household. And the possessions, what are they? Well, of 
course not used matches. No one would ever count them, perhaps a 
playing child would, but no grown-up man would . So possessions are 
the sum total of the useful things, of the things good for a man, 
which he possesses. What each can use. 

Now this leads to the great difficulty we had last time, the 
conversation with Aristippus: if someone possesses, say, cases of 
whiskey, and uses them in order to ruin his mind or health; are 
these really goods, are these values? Of course not. They are 
bad things for him. So only those things which a man has which he 
uses, which he can use usefully, are good. This has very great 
consequences. Because a man may be very rich and may make the 
poorest use of his wealth. Then in a sense he doesn’t possess any 
property according to this statement. The famous communistic 
consequences drawn in Plato’s Republic are implied in that. 

Because from this it follows of course that no one can own properly 
speaking anything except what he can use well and for as long as 
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he uses it well. But there is of course one interesting case which 
is at the borderline: someone may own something which he cannot 
use, for example, he can’t ride on horseback, but he has a horse. 
Well, there is a simple vay out, he can sell it. So that is also 
one way of indirect use. Whereupon Socrates says, ’ f yes, if he 
understands how to sell well”, for otherwise he might contribute to 
his ruin in the very act of selling. Let us now turn to the 
beginning of paragraph 12. 

Yes, comnented Socrates, provided he knows how to sell; 
but again, in case he sells it for scmething he doesn’t 
know how to use, even then the sale doesn’t convert it 
into wealth, according to you. 

You imply, Socrates, that even money isn’t wealth to one 
who doesn’t know how to use it. 

Well, one should translate it differently, because the word 
which is translated wealth has also the ordinary meaning, although 
derivative, of money. And what he says here is then this: you 
seem to say Socrates that not even silver, coin silver, is money 
if a man doesn’t know how to use it. So we are speaking now really 
of money, and money is now defined as a thing which is useful, 
which one can use well. This alone gives it the character of money. 
Dollars are not ironey for him who does not know how to use it; for 
example, he would spend them for an absurd purpose. 

An especially important point comes up in paragraph 14 • 

Then money 

Silver. 

Then silver is to be kept at a distance, Critobulus, if 
one doesn't know how to use it, and not to be included 
in wealth. 

More literally: '’the silver if someone doesn’t understand 
how to use it, should be thrown away so far, that it is no longer 
even money.” 

But how about friends? If one knows how to make use 
of them so as to profit by them, what are they to be 
called? 

Wealth, of course 

That must be translated literally: ’’Money, by Zeus, said 
Critobulus.” Is it not very interesting? Even the friends, when 
you can use them, are money. Mr. MacPherson has written a book 
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which I have not yet read on Hobbes and Locke with the title, 
Possessive Individualism . It is not a bad word for Hobbes and 
Locke . But if this here is not possessive individualism I don't 
know what it is. Everything is viewed from the point of view 
of usefulness, even the human beings, even the friends. I spoke 
last time of this utilitarian strain in Xenophon's Socrates 
which you find everywhere. One must only never forget that it 
is only a very small part of the story. But it comes up every¬ 
where. Friends are money. I mentioned the fact that friends is 
a subject going through the whole book. Let us keep in mind 
friends are here viewed as money. What follows from that in 
the sequel we will see later. And in the next paragraph. 

Yes, and it follows from what you say that enemies 
too are money to anyone who can derive profit from 
them. 

Obviously. Yes. 

Well, that is my opinion. 

Consequently, it is the business of a good estate 
manager to know how to deal with enemies so as to 
derive profit from them too. 

Most decidedly. 

In fact, Critobulus, you cannot fail to notice that 
many private persons have been indebted to war for 
the increase of their estates, and many princes too. 

The text they translate wrongly; they take a wrong text: 

"and you see indeed Critobulus how many estates of private men 
have been increased from war, and how many houses of private men 
have been increased from tyrannies." The last conclusions are 
drawn. No holds barred. Anything which contributes to increasing 
your wealth, i.e., the sum total of things useful to you, every 
such way is good. And since one can become rich by war, since one 
can become rich by tyranny, why not? Later on we must see whether 
it is so simple. The book ends with an indictment of tyranny as 
you may have seen. Very legitimately, because in the first round 
of the argument tyranny comes in as a respectable source for 
wealth. Good. 

At this point, however, Critobulus interrupts. You 

emphasized that in your paper, Mr. _. It is the first interuption 

What does he say? 
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Yes, so far so good, Socrates. But sometimes we come 
across persons possessed of knowledge and means whereby 
they can increase their estates if they work, and we 
find that they are unwilling to do so; and consequently 
we see that their knowledge profits them nothing. Uhat 
are we to make of that? In these cases, surely, neither 
their knowledge nor their property is money. 

You see, that’s another point. If everything useful is money, 
techniques of course are money. Sciences and arts are money. 

That is trivial. It follows necessarily. But if knowledge, 
possession of knowledge is money, how come that there are people 
who possess knowledge and don’t have money? Vulgar money. Let us 
make a distinction between money and vulgar money. Does this 
question strike you as funny, especially in this context? Why? 

(Socrates) 

Exactly. You see, we must think all the time also of Socrates, 
which we have not yet done. Now what about Socrates as an 
economist? We must never forget this question. So what is the 
situation of Socrates? We must see what we will learn about that. 
What Critobulus does at any rate by raising this question is of 
course the question of knowledge and virtue. Hitterto it has been 
suggested to us tacitly that the economic art is virtue. Because 
this is the art by virtue of which we acquire or possess good 
things and repel and throw away the bad things. Virtue is know¬ 
ledge. And now we see Critobulus says, "but there are people who 
possess lucrative arts and yet they don’t get any money." That’s 
one special form of the question of virtue and knowledge. But 

Socrates gives here an answer which was reported by Mr. _ . It 

is very simple. If they possess knowledge tut do not use it 
they are slaves of a sort, namely, slaves of desire. This amounts 
to an admission that virtue is not simply knowledge. Men may 
possess knowledge and yet be subject to desires or vices, like 
laziness, softness of the soul, and carelessness. That can coexist 
with knowledge. But Socrates gives a more precise definition 
in paragraph IS. 

What, no master over them, when, in spite of their 
prayers for prosperity and their desire to do what 
will bring them good, they are thwarted in their 
intentions by the powers that rule them? 

Namely, the vices or desires. Now what does he say here? 

He qualifies the statement. There are people who possess knowledge 
and are poor. And he gives the answer: these—how does Locke 
put it?—are the lazy and irrational. Every rational and 
industrious man will be rich. And if someone is not rich it is 
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surely proof that he is lazy and irrational. But Socrates makes here 
a qualification, which one can easily overlook. He says "how 
will they not be irrational if praying or wishing to be prosperous 
or happy"— d £^. v - —"they are prevented from acquiring money." 

So in other words a“third factor is stated. There is needed not 
only knowledge, and freedom from low desires, but also a positive 
desire, the desire to be propserous. Now let us apply this to 
Socrates. If Socrates is poor, what explanation would we get at 
this stage? 

(There is no desire on his part.) 

He does not have the desire for happiness in this sense. So 
he may very well possess the art of getting rich, the art of 
economics, and yet be free from ths desire. What this means we must 
see later. In the enumeration of vices mentioned here in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph, one vice is strikingly absent, because from the 
present point of view it wouldn’t be a vice. And that’s avarice. 
Because avarice wouldn’t harm any man’s lucrative activities of 
course; it might even be an incentive for that. This is roughly 
the discussion of the first chapter and let us now turn to the 
second chapter. 

At the beginning Critobulus again opens the discussion. 

Well, I think you have told me quite enaigh about such 
passions as these, and when I examine myself I find, 

I think, that I have them fairly well under control; 
and therefore, if you will advise me what I diould do 
to increase my estate 

You see, increase comes up now all the time. 

I don’t think those mistresses, as you call them, are 
likely to hinder me. 

The mistresses are the desires. 

So do not hesitate to give me any good advice you can: 
unless, indeed, you have made up your mind that we are 
rich enough already, Socrates, and think we have no 
need of more money? 

How Critobulus diagnoses himself in this way. He would apply 
the vhole lesson to himself, being a sensible man, not merely 
listening as if it were of no concern to him, but trying to apply 
it to himself. He has the required self-control. That he knows. 

He has self-knovledge. So he is not under the spell of these 
desires, but he does not possess economic knowledge, economic 
science. That he does not possess. But perhaps he doesn’t need it. 
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Perhaps he does not need to increase his wealth since he is 
sufficiently wealthy. 'That does Socrates tell him? We don’t have 
time to read this. Socrates applies it to himself: I am sufficiently 
wealthy because I have everything which I need. But Critobulus, you 
are positively poor, although you are a millionaire by the vulgar 
standards, according to the strict standards you are a poor man. 
Paragraph 4. 

And in spite of that estimatd, you really think you 
have no need of money and pity me for my poverty? 

Yes, because my property is sufficient to satisfy my 
wants, but I don’t think you would have enough to keep 
up the style you are living in and to support your 
reputation, even if your fortune were three times what 
it is. 

Well, "style”,7"» the pomp with which you surround 

yourself and the reputation. You know, status symbols, you have 
heard of that. He must appear in the world as a very big man, 
and this costs money, and for this purpose he doesn’t have enough 
at all. Now here we see, by the way, what Socrates meant before 
when he said, if a man wishes to be happy—wishes to be prosperous, 
as he translated it—if he wishes to be renowned in the community 
as a man to look up to, then he needs lots and lots of money. 

And Socrates does not have this desire. Yes. 

(If this reply of Socrates is to be taken seriously, then 
how would you compare that with paragraph 16 of the previous chapter 
where Critobulus is speaking about those who know hows but don’t 
increase their wealth, which makes the line of reasoning: Socrates 
does know how and has increased his wealth just to the point 
where it meets his needs.) 

But we still have the question, perhaps only for gossipy reasons: 
what is the trade which Socrates is exercising? What are his means 
of support to state it in terms of police query, that would be a 
question. We must keep this in mind. We will get an answer very 
soon. Good. And so Socrates shows him various ways how many 
things he needs for his friends, for sacrifices, for fellow citizens 
as allies. Why does a man need allies, a private man? That is a 
question we will take up later. And especially, the worst point 
of course is that Critobulus is careless, and therefore he has. 
these enormous wants and doesn’t exert himself. Naturally he is 
very poor. As for Socrates, paragraph S: 
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Now, if I ran short of money, no doubt you know as well 
as I do that I di ould not lack helpers who would need 
to contribute very little to fill my cup to overflowing. 

But your friends, though far better supplied with means 
to support their establishment than you, yet look to 
receive help from you. 

You see, that is a very complicated relation. You see how 
delicately Socrates avoids the word "friends” when he speaks of 
himself, and he speaks of friends, only of Critobulus’ friends. 

But the implication is clear. Socrates lives on his friends. Now 
we understand the depth of that statement that "friends are money, 
by Zeus.” Good. So here we have a provisional answer to the question 
what are Socrates invisible means of support. Good. 

This question of the friends, that is an important subject of 
the Memorabilia : the friends. Seven chapters,, Book II, Chapters 4 
to 10, are devoted to the subject "friends". And Chapter 9 is the 
chapter dealing with Crito’s friend problem. We must read that by 
all means. 


I remember that he once heard Crito say that life at 
Athens was difficult for a man who vanted to mind his 
own business. "At this moment," Crito added, "actions 
are pending against me not because I have done the 
plaintiffs an injury, but because they think that I 
would sooner pay than have trouble." 

These are the famous sycophants, you know? There was no state 
attorney in Athenian law. The accusations were made by everyone 
who wished, everyone who wished. Now these men who wished were 
not ordinarily public spirited citifflns, but people who lived on 
these charges—in other words, a kind of legal blackmail. Someone 
comes to a man and says you have done these and these things, and 
my duty as a citizen compels me to inform the city of what you did. 
And he says, please don’t do it, my kids, you know, and so on, I 
will do you any favor you want if you don’t accuse me. And then 
he says, how great a favor? And so on. And the deal is closed. 
Now these men of course looked especially for rich people. Do I 
have to explain why they preferred rich people to poor people? 

No. And Crito was a very wealthy man. Then how does Socrates 
treat it? 


Tell me, Crito, said Socrates, do you keep dogs to fend 
the wolves from your sheep? 

Certainly, replied Crito, because it pays me better to 
keep them. 
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Then why not keep a man who may be able and willing to 
fend off the attempts to injure you? 

I would gladly do so were I not afraid that he might turn 
QTiaZf uuu’ you see tnat iu is mucn pxeasanuer uo • • • 

In other words, he was a sycophant of sycophants, and therefore 
he was a relatively honest man. He blackmailed the blackmailers. 

And so they get him, and everything is fine, and Archedemus is 
always welcome in Crito ! s house, naturally. Let us read the end 
of this chapter. The last sentence. 

Henceforward Archedemus was respected 

Well: u he was one of Crito T s friends and was honored by the 

other friends of Crito.” Do you believe that Socrates honored this 
blackmailer of blackmailers? I am sure not. And I will draw this 
inference • Socrates does not belong to the friends of Crito. The 
frierife of Socrates do not appear in this book at all. Well, if 
you use the word friends in a loose sense, meaning a man to whom 
you are benevolent, then of course Crito was a friend of Socrates. 
But in a deeper sense he was not. Good. What is the application 
to the question with which we are now concerned? In other words, 
Socrates has friends of another kind. This was the connection. 

Good. 


Let us return to the argument. Critobulus has now come to 
see that he is in need of increasing his wealth. He i s in need 
of the art of increasing his wealth, or of household management. 

And then he doesn T t have it. He does the next best thing. He 
asks Socrates to become his, Critobulus T ruler. A classic situation. 
You know, on the highest plane in Plato’s Republic . the non- 
philosojhers must become reconciled to the rule of philosophers. 

And Socrates is now given this wonderful opportunity to become the 
ruler of Critobulus. What does he do? Read paragraph 10. 

Well, Socrates, I see that you understand one process 
by which wealth is created—how to create a balance 


’’Excess.” 

So a man who saves on a small income can, I suppose, 
very easily show a large surplus with a large one. 

Yes. This is of course again the question of Socrates’ economic 
art. What is the single wealth producing work vrhich Socrates 
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possesses? That is not identified here. But everyone seems to know 
that he has one. ^/hat is that? He does not call it a science or 
art. He calls it a wealth producing work. We do not know what it 
is. Socrates is now truly in a fix. He demonstrates to Critobulus 
that Critobulus needs a ruler, and it is understood that Socrates 
could be the ruler. Here. And Socrates must become Critobulus* 
ruler, the manager of his household. How can he get out of that 
fix? There is a similar theme in a Platonic dialogue, Theages . 
Where young Theages who wants to become very great in the city — 
if possible, a tyrant—asks Socrates to be his trainer in tyranny. 
And Socrates also has to get out of this difficulty. Mr. _? 

(I just wondered about the name Archedemus.) 


>4c fjo$ i yes. Arche reminds of ruler, and demos . Yes, you 
(unclear) 


can 


No, he doesn*t rule. He is really only the dog, the watch-dog. 
Good. Now let us see, where were we?—hew does he get out of that? 
What is Socrates* answer with Critobulus says, "manage my estate, 
increase my estate?'* Socrates has a simple answer to that. Since 
he doesn’t have an estate himself he can never have learned the art 
of managing an estate. And in addition, no one ever gave him his 
estate for learning how to administer it by trial and error— 
naturally. Good. So Socrates simply doesn't possess the art of 
increasing one’s wealth. Yes? 

(I think it is because Socrates wants a few draughts of instant 
science that he is not willing to take pure knowledge, science for 
itself, but only because of its practical results.) 

For the time being we know nothing of the art of household 
management, and of course also of shoemaking and the other practical 
arts. We know nothing of these high things. They come up, if 
they come up, much later. But one thing already is clear, the 
art of household management is hitherto the highest art, because 
it is the art of acquiring the good things, acquiring them, 
keeping them, and increasing them. So it is the art of living 
so to say, the highest art of wH ch we have ever heard. And 
Socrates disclaims possessing this art—which of course is very bad, 
because we have seen from the very beginning that everyone is in a 
way manager of his household. And Socrates manages quite well. 

How we don’t know, but still he keeps body and soul together all the 
time, is married, has children. So he possesses the art, so this 
is therefore not a good answer. But still Critobulus is not able 
to refute him and Socrates leaves it therefore at "I don’t possess 
this art, but I will bring you to a master of that art.” Just as if 
someone would come to Socrates and wishes to learn flute-playing, 
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and Socrates would tell him, well, I can’t teach you that, but so 
and so is a master of the art of flute-playing and I will bring you 
into contact. Or the other case, in Platonic dialogues people 
want to have training in forensic speaking, or something of this 
kind, and he says, well, I know Protagoras, I shall introduce you 
to Protagoras, or Gorgias or whoever it is and you will learn from 
him. Who is that fellow? Evenus in the Apology , and Callias 
wanted someone for the educating of his sons and Socrates brings 
him into contact. Same here. Yes. 

By the way, this remark, if I may make only this point regard¬ 
ing the end of this chapter, there is of course something else 
which we need. We see the first thing we need is knowledge, let us 
say art, science. Then we need continence, let us say, in addition. 
But even if we have both that does not yet guarantee success. We 
need something else, what is that? 

(Temperence.) 

That is the same as continence, the control of the desires. 

{The wish, the active wish, to do it.) 

That is true. Yes? 

(You need property.) 

Yes, we need that indeed. That is quite true. But since it is 
not here a theme in the say way, let us put it here in a lower 
rank and call it with a good Aristotelian title, equipment. How’s 
that? But we need something on the highest plane in addition to 

these things. Well, Mr. , you referred to it in your paper. 

Luck. For example, if you have a farm you are a very industrious 
worker, and you know how to plow and reap excellently, and yet 
there may be very bad weather, and all of your work goes for nothing. 
And therefore the Greek word for that is chance • You must 

have good luck. And therefore one needs the gods. That is the end 

of this chapter. But you wanted to say something else, Mr. _, or 

am I mistaken? No. 

Now let us turn then to the beginning of Chapter 3. I am 
sorry, Mr. _? 

(You say that if you compare this disavowal by Socrates of 
knowing the art with what preceded, that it is not a very good 
argument. But can you make anything stricter out of the fact, for 
instance, he says even a poor man could know this art.) 


Could. 
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(Could.) 

Sure. How would you explain it then? If Socrates possesses 
the economic art, but refuses to teach it. That would be the 
question, why he would refuse to teach it? 

(This is essentially what I am trying to say.) 

I believe we have not yet sufficient material for the answer. 
One answer would be perhaps, he regards Critobulus as a hopeless 
case. Could be. We don’t know. Let us wait. We don’t have 
sufficient data available yet. Data is a perfectly legitimate 
term if it is construed in the plural, because it is a plural in 
Latin, not a singular as it is used in social scientese: ’’the 
data is a symbol iT . And therefore one can use it. It is much 
older than social science—data—going back to classical antiquity, 
mathematics especially: ’’the given things”. 

(Let me just anticipate. Later Socrates proves to know as 
much as the gentleman of affairs.) 

I grant you Socrates possesses the economic art, but he 
doesn’t wish to teach it. Or pe±aps he only doesn’t want to teach 
it to Critobulus. This we do not know. We must wait. 

Now let us read the first paragraph of Chapter 3. 

Socrates, explained Critobulus on hearing this 

That is quite an important phrase which occurs quite frequently 
in this dialogue: ’’After having heard this Critobulus said.” 

That occurs quite frequently. It always calls for special consi¬ 
deration. After all, he could simply have said: ’’Thereupon 
Critobulus said.” But "he has heard” means you will not under¬ 
stand the sequel if you do not reconsider what he asserted. As it 
were, after it had sunk in and thereupon Critobulus said, 

I don’t intend to let you go now, until you have proved 
to ray satisfaction what you have promised in the presence 
of our friends here to prove. 

Well, then, said Socrates, what if I prove to your 
satisfaction, Critobulus, to begin with, that some 
men spend large sums in building houses that are 
useless, while others build houses perfect in all 
respects for much less? Will you think that I am 
putting before you one of the operations that con¬ 
stitute estate management? Yes, certainly. 
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Let us stop here. You see, this passage and the whole sequel 
has been deleted by some editors because there is a genuine 
difficulty here, a sudden turn in the argument. But of course 
deletion is the most stupid, the most lazy thing you can do. You 
must see whether that makes sense. I suggest this explanation. 

This is not the beginning of the conversation altogether. There 
has been discussion going on for some time. Then at a certain 
point when Socrates says, "Tell me, Critobulus, is economics the 
name of some art," only then Xenophon records it. And we get an 
inkling of what the subject was before. In that earlier part of 
the conversation, which is not recorded, Socrates must have made a 
promise to Critobulus, because no promise had been made in the 
recorded part. And what was that? Of course this can only appear 
from the sequel. It is however already indicated in the passage 
we have read. "Would I not seem to show you one of the economic 
works, of the works of household management?" This was apparently 
a promise to Critobulus by Socrates to give him an enumeration 
of the works of the householder. Then it was necessary to say 
first: what is householding, and then after this has been explained, 
he turns now to the promised subject. This is very important for 
the whole sequel which comes now. The first subject which he 
mentions is housebuilding. You need a list here. So how shall 
I call it? HB, yes? Housebuilding. Good. And I will here make 
another thing: Socrates and Critobulus. And I will put a plus 
sign iirhen he knows the subject and a minus sign when he does^t. 

Now what about the art of housebuilding? Do they know it? Read 
the next paragraph. 

And what if I show you next the companion to this— 
that some possess many costly belongings and cannot 
use them at need, and do not even know whether they 
are safe and sound, and so are continually worried 
themselves, and worrying their servants, whereas 
others, though they possess not more, but even less, 
have whatever they want ready for use?" 

What is the reason of this, then, Socrates? 

Is it not simply this, that the former stow their things 
away anywhere and the latter have everything neatly 
arranged in some place? 

Yes, by Zeus, arranged carefully in the proper place, 
not just anywhere. 

Your point, I take it, is that this too is an element 
in estate management? 

Let us stop here. So this second item is what is within the 
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house, let us call this furniture in the widest sense. In this case 
the cause of success is known to Critobulus. Some can keep order, 
and others don't. So we give him a plus. And I would assume that 
Socrates also knows that: the art of keeping order among one's 
things. But since no remark of this kind occurred regarding house¬ 
building, I would assume that both know nothing of housebuilding. 

Let us see. Let us go on. Paragraph 4. 

Then what if I show you besides that in some households 
nearly all the servants are in fetters and yet continu¬ 
ally try to run away, whereas in others they are under 
no restraint and are willing to work and to stay at 
their posts? Won't you thirik that here too I am point¬ 
ing out to you a notable effect of estate management? 

Yes by Zeus, very much so. 

So management of slaves. Since nothing is said about the cause 
why some men are good at keeping slaves and others bad at keeping 
them, I assume that is also a subject beyond the knowledge of both. 
Now let us turn to the next paragraph. 

And that vhen men farm the same kind of land some are 
poverty stricken and declare that they are ruined by 
farming, and others do well with the farm and have all 
they want in abundance? 

Yes, by Zeus; for maybe some spend money not on necessary 
purposes only but on what brings harm to the owner and 
the estate. 

Perhaps there are such people. But I am referring rather 
to those who haven't the money to meet even the necessary 
expenses, though professing to be farmers. Now what can 
be the reason of that, Socrates? 

"Cause." You see here is the question of the cause. The man 
of knowledge knows the cause: "What would be the cause of this, 
Socrates?" Yes? 

I will take you to these too; and when you watch them, 
you will find out, I fancy. 

This would seem to be something which Socrates knows: farming. 
Critobulus does net . Socrates will show him, will lead him there 
to see this man is successful for this reason. Yes? 

(unclear) 

But is there any reference to causes? 
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(unclear) 

Yes, the mere fact. But is there any reference to cause there? 
No. I admit it is a gamble what I am doing now. But let us see 
whether it doesn’t make sense. Yes? 

(unclear) 

Let us see. Let us first get just a survey of the economic 
works, of the economic functions, as th^ say today. Now let us go 
on with the next paragraph, paragraph 7. 

Then you must watch, and try by experiment whether you 
are capable of understanding. At present I observe that 
when a comedy, you get up very early and walk a very 
long way and press me eagerly to go to the play with you. 
But you have never yet invited me to see a drama of 
real life like this. 

This is quite interesting. You see the predicament of Crito- 
bulus, why he is so poor as an "economist: he is much more interested 
in comedy than in farming. And he induces even Socrates to get up 
very early in the morning, and induces him to look at the oomedies 
together with him—and the word ’’eagerly” can as well refer to 
going with him, or persuading him, as to looking at the comedy. 

So that one could translate that he is persuading Socrates eqgerly 
to look at the comedies. Now this is a fine economist. Now go on. 

You think me ridiculous, don’t you, Socrates? 

You think yourslef far more so, I am sure. 

’’By Zeus.” 

And suppose I show you that some have been brought to 
penury by keeping horses, while others prosper by doing 
so, and moreover glory in their gain? 

Well, I too see and know instances of both; I am not 
one of the gainers for all that. 

The fact is you watch them just as you watch the actors 
in tragedy or comedy, not, I suppose, to become a 
playwrite, but for the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
something. And perhaps there is no harm in that, 
because you don’t want to write plays; but seeing that 
you are forced to meddle with horses, don’t you think 
that commonsense requires you to see that you are not 
ignorant of the business, the mere so as the self-same 
horses are both good to use and profitable to sell? 
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Would you have me break in colts, Socrates? 

Of course not. 

Not "By Zeus". Very emphatic. 

no more than I would have you buy children to train as 
agricultural labourers; but horses and human beings 
alike, I thirk, on reaching a certain age forthwith 
become useful and go on improving. 

Now the next point, that is horsemanship. It seems that 
Socrates knows that too. Critobulus does not know it. Now we 
come to the next item. Go on. 

I can also show you that husbands differ widely in their 
treatment of their wives, and some succeed in winning 
their cooperation and thereby increase their estates, 
while others bring utter ruin on their houses by their 
behavior to them. 

And ought one to blame the husband or the wife for that, 
Socrates? 

When a sheep is ailing, said Socrates, we generally blame 
the shepherd, and when a horse is vicious, we generally 
find fault with his rider. In the case of a wife, if 
she receives instruction in the right way from her 
husband and yet does badly, perhaps she should bear the 
blame; but if the husband does not instruct his wife in 
the right way of doing things, and so finds her ignorant, 
should he not bear the blame himself? Anyhow, Critobulus, 
you should tell us the truth, for we are all friends 
here. Is there anyone to whom you commit more affairs 
of importance than you conmit to your wife? 

There is not. 

Is there anyone with whom you talk less? 

There are few or none, I confess• 

And you married her when she was a mere child and had 
seen and heard almost nothing? 

Certainly. 

Then it would be far more surprising if she understood 
what she should say or do than if she made mistakes. 
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But what of the husbands who, as you say, have good 
wives, Socrates? Did they train them thenselves? 

There T s nothing like investigation. 

Well, literally: :T Nothing like having another look at the 
matter . n 


I will introduce Aspasia to you, and she will explain the 
whole matter to you with more knowledge than I possess. 

Good. Now does Socrates know the art of training wives? It 
is admitted that Critobulus doesn't. So I mean, taking this list as 
a sheer hypothesis, I think in the light of the whole that will 
make sense. The art of keeping order among one's things is 
possessed by Socrates and by Critobulus. Not too difficult to possess 
that. The art of housebuilding, neither possesses that. The art 
of treating slaves neither possesses. What can Socrates possibly 
teach Critobulus? The art of farming and the art of breeding 
horses. Now in the book he will teach the art of fanning. We 
will come to that next time. This was the choice which Xenophon 
had to make as it were—or Socrates—shall he teach him the art 
of farming or breeding horses? Does this ring a bell in some cf 
you, that the possibility is that Socrates mi£ht teach the art of 
breeding horses? There is here a reference to a very vicious 
inclination of Critobulus which ruins him as an economist. That he 
goes to the comedies. And there is a very famous comedy in which 
Socrates is the hero and has to do with horsemanship in an indirect 
manner: the Clouds . The young man who comes to Socrates in the 
Clouds has ruined his farming father by horsemanship. Not by breeding 
horses, but by being too much concerned with horses. This is some¬ 
how the background. We will hear more of that later. I thought 
we should keep this in mind. These two arts are of special 
importance. You see, it is interesting, this art [wives] Socrates 
cannot teach. Of course, there is a difficult question—Socrates 
is of course a well known figure. But we do not know when this 
conversation took place, whether Socrates was married at the time. 

(Is the choice difficult for Xenophon, who was so interested 
in horses?) 

This subject is discussed to some extent by Marchant in the 
introduction to the translation. And he has very strange notiong 
of what a man of normal intelligence could do. You see, Xenophon 
had a farm—surely after having been exiled the Spartan gave him 
a farm. He was a horseman. In other words, that Xenophon would 
give Socrates his arts, you know, of course is artistically absurd. 
Either Xenophon was such an idiot that he wanted to present the 
art of farming through the mouth of Socrates in spite of all 
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incredibility of Socrates’ teaching the art of farming, or it means 
something in the context: how could Socrates teach the art of 
farming? Now Xenophon explains tkt to us later. How Socrates who 
has never been a farmer, perhaps had never set his foot on a farm, 
how Socrates could be a competent teacher of the art of farming, 
is explained later. So similarly, Socrates could perhaps teach 
the art of horsemanship. But he doesn’t do it. We must see this 
later. 

We have now a survey of the important economic arts. Not all 
are mentioned here by any means; some of them will be mentioned 
later. But these are the economic works, I should say. The sub¬ 
divisions of the economic art are, in the broadest sense—since 
management of the house, of the household, requires of course a 
house—and therefore the art of housebuilding is a subordinate 
art, and in a way belongs to it. The interior of the house, 
interior decoration, anything going with that, and keeping the 
interior in order, obviously. Slaves naturally: servants, male 
or female. Farming. Horses. We come to that later. And naturally 
the wife. But this is not a complete enumeration. We will see 
later on something more. 

Now we turn in the next chapter—Critobulus brings up, 
determines, the subject. Let us read the beginning of Chapter 4. 

Surely, Socrates, there is no need to go through the 
whole list. 

Whole list, meaning, of lucrative arts. 

For it is not easy to get workmen who are skilled in all 
the arts, nor is it possible to become an expert in them. 
Pray select the branches of knowledge that seem the 
noblest, and would be most suitable for me to cultivate: 
show me these, and these who practice them; and give 
me ftom your own knowledge any help you can towards 
learning them. 

So he wants to learn those arts which are ’’reputed to be the 
finest,” the most resplendent. Because he is concerned with pomp 
and circumstance, we must never forget that. He wants to be happy 
in this sense. Thereupon Socrates develops the judgment which 
the polis has on the banausic arts. What are the banausic arts? 

The ordinary crafts of ordinary craftsmen. And he is especially 
concerned with the judgment of cities reputed to be good at war, 
what they say. And they all have a bad view of the ordinary crafts, 
but a high view of farming. And then he adduces the hipest 
authority. And who can be the highest authority from the point of 
view of pomp and circumstance? The king of Persia. Compared with 
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him the richest Greek is a pauper. And what does the Persian king 
do? And now we learn to Critobulus* and to our surprise that the 
Persian king is a passionate cultivator of the soil. Now this has 
a great implication. What was the judgement of the key Greeks 
about farming? We know that from Xenophon. We don*t have to go 
to inscriptions or such things. Let me be more precise. At first 
glance the highest Greek authority in any such matters is the city 
of Sparta. And what did the Spartans think about farming? The 
gentleman does not farm. That is done by Helots or such people. 

And now Socrates turns from the highest Greek authority—Sparta— 
to the highest authority simply—Persia—in order to get approval 
for farming. Why is the Persian king the highest authority simply, 
higher than Sparta? 

(Older.) 

And more powerful. In other words, from the point of view of 
mere—how do you say? prestige: the image—the Persian king is 
much higher than Sparta. And this is in a way the basis for the 
Education of Cyrus . Because what Cyrus did was greater than what 
any Greek did. T?he Greek who out-Cyrused Cjtus came after: 

Alexander the Great. Up to the time Cyrus was the most terrific 
man known to the Greeks from the point of view of ruling and empire. 

Yes, and then in this connection this difficulty arises to 
which Mr. referred, what precisely is the relative rank of 
farming and of warring? Let us read paragraph 15. 

And some say, Critobulus, that when the king makes gifts, 
he first invites those who have distinguished themselves 
in war, because it is useless to have broad acres under 
tillage unless there are men to defend them; and next 
to them, those who stock and cultivate the land best, 
saying that even stout-hearted warriors cannot live 
without the aid of workers. 

So in other words, they seem to be of equal rank in a way. 
Farmers need warriors, and warriors need farmers. But still, 
doesn T t the Persian king make a distinction of rank between the two? 

(He invited the warriors first.) 

How can you explain this strange procedure? Why does he give 
the hi^ier rak to the warriors? Since they need each other 
mutually, there would seem to be equality of rank. 

(If you are a warrior and run out of food, you can go raid 
somebody else T s land.) 
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And? 

(If you are a farmer you depend on your farm and either on the 
art of war to protect you or not to interfere with your fanning, 
in order to get your food. The warrior is more independent.) 

But still he is dependent on food. Let us read the next 
paragraph. 


There is a story that Cyrus, lately the most illustrious 
of princes, once said to the company invited to receive 
his gifts, I myself deserve to receive the gifts 
awarded in both classes; for I am the best at stocking 
land and the best at protecting the stock. 

You see. But this is interesting: the king—this is the thrd 
possibility. Here you have the farmer, and then you have the 
warrior, and then you have the ruler, of course, in ascending order. 
For some reason the ruler is higher. And since the helpers in 
ruling are the warriors, rather than the farmers, the warriors 
occupy a higher rank. Again, Plato's Republic . It is not exactly 
the same? The rulers, the soldiers or guardians, and then the 
farmers and artisans. 

(The warriors increase the wealth, the farmers only maintain 
the status quo. The warriors are more ruthless in acquisition.) 

Yes. But still we have not yet investigated whether ruthless¬ 
ness is bad. For the time being we are still in this horizon. But 
still something has changed. The point of view of splendor comes 
in. The form of acquisition is preferred which is more resplendent. 
And this is not the same as simply being good at acquisition 
regardless of how you acquire. In other words, the political point 
of view supervenes and affects the primarily economic. 

In the sequel it becomes clear, and that is quite a change, 
that the virtue of the ruler, paragraphs 16 and 19, becomes the 
great theme. A subject vge had not been expecting. There is an 
almost insensible shift from the management of the household to 
the art of ruling. In this connection a story is told of the 
famous Spartan general Lysander when he visited the younger Cyrus . 
Lysander was a very big shot at the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
the meet famous Spartan at that time. And he is full of admiration 
of Cyrus—you know, after all Cyrus is next in line for the Persian 
throne, and Cyrus proves to be a cultivator of the soil, which no 
Spartan gentleman would dream of doing. So here even a Spartan 
gentleman becomes converted to farming, at least in his thought. 

He cannot do it in practice. This much up to this point. This 
implicit critique of Sparta is very important. It will become 
thematic in other Xenophontic writings. 
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Here comes then in Chapter five an encomium of the art of 
farming, highly rhetorical. At the end, in paragraph 17, he says, 
"Finely did he speak who said that farming was the mother and nurse 
of the other arts." I believe that is no other man than Gorgias 
himself. I had a note somewhere. In Themistius, Orationes, 30th. 

I have not looked it up now. but I suppose there must be something 
there. By the way, in reading such a rhetorical speech piece one 
must be particularly awake. Because the rhetoric sweeps you off 
your feet and you simply say, well it is just nice sounds and has 
no structure. It has a very clear structure. I will only indicate 
to you how Xenophon indicates it. In paragraph 2 he says "in the 
first place" nf><Z>Tov , paragraph 3, beginning, znetTCL "then". 
The same expression occurs again in paragraph 3 a little big later. 
Then you have, at the beginning of paragraph 5, again, "then". And 
in paragraph 12, at the beginning, "furthermore". There are five 
items. And this indicates the plan of the whole thing. The 
central part is, at the end of paragraph 3, including paragraph 4, 
let us read that. Furthermore. 

He produces...for the art of breeding stock 

More literally, "the art of breeding sheep." It is interesting 
that the art of sheep-breeding is singled out, and not cattle. 

is closely linked with husbandry; so that men have victims 
for propitiating the gods with sacrifice and cattle for 
their own use. And though she supplies good things in 
abundance, she suffers them not to be won without toil, 
but accustoms men to endure winter's cold and summer's 
heat. She gives increased strength through exercise 
to the men that labor with their own hands, and hardens 
the overseers of the work by rousing them early and 
forcing them to move about briskly. For on a farm no 
less than in a town the most important operations have 
their fixed times. 

You see, he speaks here of those who work with their own hands* 
And who are they? Slaves, in the context of the whole thing. This 
art of farming gives strength to the slaves working on the farm. 

This is of some importance. Why? Let us read paragraph 14. 

Moreover, husbandry helps to train men for corporate 
effort. For men are essential to an expedition against 
an enemy, and the cultivation cf the soil demands the 
aid of men. Therefore nobody can be a good farmer 
unless he makes his laborers both eager and obedient; 
and the captain who leads men against an enemy must 
contrive to secure the same results by rewarding those 
who act as brave men should act and punishing the 
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disobedient. And it is no less necessary for a farmer 
to encourage his laborers often, than for a general to 
encourage his men. And slaves need the stimulus of 
good hopes no less, nay, even more than free men, to 
make them steadfast. 

Why do slaves need more hope than free men? 

(They have less to hope for.) 

I see. In other words, they are very badly off. In addition 
they work very hard, and get out in the fields. They become 
healthy and very strong. Does this make some sense? Does it 
throw some light on the situation? 

(They may become dangerous.) 

I see. You understand now, why the citizens need allies, not 
against foreign enemies, but in the country itself. There is a 
beautiful description in the Republic . I think in the Ninth Book, 
what happens to a man who has many slaves, and if suddenly he 
would be alone vdth the sifeves, what fate he would have. So this 
problem of slaves is present. 

Let us consider from this point of view paragraph 11. You must 
never forget that Socrates is speaking. 

To me indeed it seems strange, if any free man has come 
by a possession pleasanter than this, or has found out 
an occupation pleasanter than this or more useful for 
winning a livelihood. 

The simple question is, then, why Socrates are you not a farmer? 
Why not? Indeed? Perhaps it has something to do with the question 
of slaves. Perhaps. There is one Platonic incident which we must 
consider. At the beginning of the dialogue Protagoras , a young 
fellow called Hippocrates wakens Socrates in the very early morning 
because Protagoras has cane to Athens and he wants to meet 
Protagoras. And he assumes somehow that Socrates, who knows these 
intellectuals, will of course be able to introduce him. And 
Hippocrates is very tired because he had been up very late. He had 
been hunting a runaway slave the day before. This is described as 
a matter of course. Everyone would do that. A slave is a piece of 
property like any other. Socrates 1 silence about the subject is 
most revealing. I mean, not that Socrates was an abolitionist. 

That was absurd at that time, but he woulcb^t be able to do that. 
That I think is clear. 

Yes, let us see. We have now--yes, there is one point at the 
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end of this chapter to which I must draw your attention. And this 
is very much connected with that. In paragraph 19* 

Well, said Socrates in reply, I thought you knew, 

Critobulus that the operations of husbandry no less than 
those of war are in the hands of the gods. And you 
observe, I suppose, that men engaged in war try to 
propitiate the gods before taking a ction; and with 
sacrifices and omens seek to know what they ought to do 
and what they ought not to do; and for the business of 
husbandry do you think it less necessary to ask the 
blessing of the gods? 

This subject of the gods ve have discussed before. The 
supplement to art, and continence, is good luck. But what I have 
in mind here are these expressions which don ! t come out in the 
translation: ,T Warlike deeds" and "agricultural deeds" or actions. 

This parallel between war and agriculture goes through the whole 
thing, as we have seen. Now Socrates in the first paragraph of the 
next chapter Critobulus repeats that expression with a sli^it change. 

Well, Socrates, I think you are right when you bid me try 
to begin every undertaking with the gods 1 help, since 
the gods control the works of peace no less than of war. 

"That the goods are no less in control of the peaceful works 
than of the warlike works." So it is not Socrates but Critobulus 
who calls them peaceful. Socrates calls them agricultural. The 
other term is the same in both cases: warlike. Socrates does not 
call them the peaceful deeds. And that has something to do with 
that great theme. That is not simply peace. Not only because of 
the competitive element, to which we will come later, but also 
because of the slaves involved. That is not a simply peaceful 
relation. There is a very powerful passage on the slaves in the 
fiiero. We will come to that. The citizens protect one another 
against violent death on the part of foreigners and of slaves. 

That is the enemy within. Good, 

Here in this first paragraph Critobulus wants Socrates to 
continue his interrupted discussion of the works of economics. 
Something is then lacking. Is an item lacking? Or are merely the 
details of these six enumerated items lacking? That would be the 
question. Could there be any items lacking? Is there not a part 
of management of the household which is not in among these six? 
Nothing far-fetched. 

(Raising of children.) 

Exactly. Children are not discussed at all in the book and 
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we must see why. And also I think we have to consider the sheep. 
Cattle raising is not discussed in that book, That f s also a question. 
We must see whether we can find an answer to that. But sheep 
surely should be in because they are clearly mentioned. The sequel, 
paragraph 2, makes clear that there are items missing. Read 
paragraph 2. 

I suggest then, resumed Socrates that we should first 
recapitulate those points of our discussion on which we 
have already reached agreement, in order that we may try 
to agree as thoroughly, if possible, when we go through 
the remaining steps. 

So in other words, there are other items which are not 
mentioned. This is a summary, a repetition, a recapitulation. In 
every good writer there is never an identical repetition. Never. 

There are always deviations. They may seem trivial, but they are 
never trivial. Now here there is a very manifest addition, where 
Mar chant would surely say this was never said before, and I am sure 
some nineteenth century Germany editor would say this was inserted 
by someone else and has to be taken out. Now let us read this 
addition, paragraphs 6 to 7. Namely, where the question comes up 
why should he become a farmer and not have any other trade. 

We said that the clearest proof of this would be forth¬ 
coming, if in the course of a hostile invasion the 
husbandmen and the craftsmen were made to sit apart, 
and each group were asked whether they voted for 
defending the country or withdrawing from the open and 
guarding the fortresses. 

’'Guarding the walls.” 

We thought that in these circumstances the men who have 
to do with the land would give their vote for defending 
it, the craftsmen for not fighting, but sitting still, 
as they have been brought up to do, aloof from toil and 
danger. 

Now this is an extremely interesting question. In itself it 
is purely military, but with very broad political bearing. Who 
are the best soldiers? Now I learned when I was younger the following 
fact of experience that up to the First World War, the general 
rule was the peasants, the peasantry. But in the First World War 
for the first time in these highly industrial battles of the Somme 
and other places, the industrial workers proved to have better 
nerves for that kind of war than the peasants. That was at least 
what I heard in Germany, and I suppose in Britain and France it 
will not have been different. Now this long tradition of millenia— 
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the peasantry is the basis of the army—is a very interesting 
question. What is the basis for it? Was it really so that the 
peasants were better soldiers? Now in this particular case it is 
clear, but this doesn ! t make them better soldiers. That they get 
more angry when their farms are d eves tat ed than the burghers. That 
is a story you read everywhere in Thucydides, and also in Aristo¬ 
phanes. You know, that the farms were devestated by the Spartans, 
so that they had to live for years in the city. They were of 
course highly dissatisfied and burning with indignation against 
the damned Spartans, whereas the workers and the tradesmen suffered 
much less in this way from the war. But this is clear that it 
has nothing to do with the fact that they are better soldiers, but 
that they are more warlike in this particular manner. Now these 
arguments given here do not of course in any way settle the issue. 

You know, this doesn’t prove it. There is a later passage where 
this came up. Let me see whether I remember it this way. There 
is however a very powerful political argument in favor of the 
peasantry against the urban craftsmen and workers which some of 
you will remember from Aristotle. When Aristotle discusses 
democracy in the sixth book of the Politics , and raises the question, 
what is the best democracy, what does he say? 

(It T s agricultural because the farmers will be outside of the 
city and will not congregate.) 

They will not come to the assemblies, either to the deliberative 
or to the law courts. And they are glad if they come to tovn only 
once a year to elect the magistrates, and don f t want to assemble 
every day as the urban demos . This is of course a strictly 
political reason, that the gentlemen, the higher class people, prefer 
a deferential demos . who in addition can’t help but be deferential, 
and on very solid grounds, to a demos which is not deferential. 

This is surely a purely political^ not a military argument, of very 
great force, naturally. Because in this whole argument in favor 
of the peasantry from a military standpoint of view, Xenophon 
constantly refers, at least here, to considerations of what is 
thought, what is believed, what is held, the ideology as they call 
it now. Those are not necessarily solid reasons. I think we must 
keep this very important question in mind. 

Then there is another point which Socrates adds in paragraph 
9 in Chapter 6. 

For this occupation seemed to be the easiest to learn 

and the pleasantest to work at 

This is another thing which he slips in: ’’easiest to learn.” 

He hadn't said that before. But this will be a large subject later 
on. Paragraph 10 by the way has also to do with the soldiers 
question. 
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Moreover, sine e the crops grew and the cattle on a farm 
graze outside the walls, husbandry seemed to us to 
help in some measure to make the workers valiant. And 
so this way of making a living appeared to be held in 
the highest estimation by our states 

"Cities" of couse. 

because it seems to turn out the best citizens and most 
loyal to the community. 

Well, "the most benevolent" literally. That is what I mentioned 
before. These are the rural, deferential people, who don T t make 
so much fuss against the gentlemen as the urban workers and 
craftsmen would do. Paragraph 11. 

I have already heard enough, I think, Socrates, to 
convince me that it is in the higiest degree honorable, 
good and pleasant to get a living by husbandry. But 
you told me that you have discovered the reasons why 
some farmers are so successful that husbandry yields 
them all they need in abundance, 

And so on. "The causes" more literally translated. Knowing 
the causes means of course to have true knowledge. Socrates has 
knowledge of the causes why some farmers succeed and others fail. 

He possesses the art of farming, and therefore he could truly 
teach it. Now of course there is one difference, and this may 
dispose of a difficulty which one of you felt. Socrates may not 
possess the art of managing the household in general, but he may 
possess this important part of it, which is the art of farming. 

Is that not possible? Because after all, in order to possess the 
art of managing the household you must not be only good at sowing 
and harvesting and so on at the right time, but also at selling 
the produce, to the extent to which you don*t need it. And a man 
may be very good as a farmer, and very poor as a salesman. That 
is a way out of this difficulty why Socrates doesn't wish to 
teach it. So he would only be able to teach him how to raise the 
best produce but not how to sell it and also how to buy the various 
things required for the farm. So Socrates should then teach the 
art of farming. Still Socrates doesn ! t do it. He brings Critobulus 
to another man, how does he say it? a good and noble man—one 
should translate it freely, as it is ordinarily translated, a 
perfect gentleman. A perfect gentleman. And now the subject is 
very much enlarged. We have seen there was first an enlargement 
from the art of managing the household to the politico-military art. 
And now we get into the highest theme of moral philosophy, the 
perfect gentleman. The connection is this. The perfect gentleman 
earns his living as a gentleman-farmer. And therefore of course 
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farming must also be discussed. But perfect gentle man ship is not 
the same as farming and therefore it is a much higher theme. The 
ultimate justification of farming is that it is the activity of the 
perfect gentleman. And therefore this is really the highest cause. 
Yet something strange happens. Instead of raising the question, 
"what is perfect gentlemans hap", the same question in a way as the 
question, "what is virtue?" Nothing of the kind. What do they do 
instead? They look at a perfect gentleman. They just look at 
him. So if the question were raised, "what is a rabbit?", we look 
at a rabbit. Seems to be very sound. But still we know in advance 
of course what is a rabbit, that this is a rabbif and not a cat. 

That we know. But how do we know that we look at the right fellow, 
that this is a perfect gentleman? How do they know that? 

(Reputation.) 

Reputation. Perfect gentlemanship appears primarily in the 
element of opinion. And Socrates describes briefly his 

predicament. Because literally translated the term means good 
and beautiful • Now but so when he saw a beautiful man he thought 
well he is likely to be good, and he was disappointed in more than 
one case and therefore he had to play by ear, meaning, directed 
by what people say to this man Ischomachus. And so one day he meets 
Ischomachus, who is ordinarily very busy, either on the farm or in 
the market place. But when he has some leisure, sitting at a 
temple, the yard of a temple, and is free. He is waiting, has an 
appointment with people vho have not turned up. That is a question 
of order, that you are on time and insist that others are on time. 
And he asks him point blank: what are you doing, that everyone 
calls you a perfect gentleman? Without any inhibition he asks him. 
Now Ischomachus is of course amused by this straight-forwardness, 
and at the same time he is also pleased that he has such a good 
reputation. And so he begins. And you will see in paragraph 3 of 
Chapter 7 he says: "He laughed about the question by doing what 
he called a perfect gentleman, and pleased as it seemed to me, he 
said, when they talk to you about men that they givs me this name 
I do not know; but when they © me to me for some taxes of some 
kind, they never say perfect gentleman, they just call me plain 
Ischomachus with my father T s name." Ischomachus, son of X, like 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, which is not a political title, 
but it is a more higjh class thing to be called by the father ! s 
name—that was at least in Athens the case. He doesn f t give us 
his father T s name, which is a great pity, because we cannot 
identify him. It was a rather common name in Athens. I will later 
on give you a hypothesis which Ischomachus this particular one is, 
but we are not yet in any way prepared for that. 

Now he is never indoors. He is always outdoors. His face 
shows it, ruddy face. Never indoors because the work indoors is 
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done by his wife. Therefore the subject becomes—Socrates is 
absolutely surprised that his wife played such a terrific role in 
Ischomachus' life. The first four chapters of this re3a tively 
short part, seven to ten, deal with the wife. And the man's 
activity comes in only in Chapter 11. That’s very strange. The 
wife first, and then the man—agaiist the natural order. This is cf 
course not done accidentally. There is one very great model of 
that where the women come first, in a very great piece of litera¬ 
ture, then the men. 

( Lysistrata ?) 

That is a comedy, where it is turned around, obviously. The 
Lysistrata is a completely upside down thing, where the women are 
on top. No, in Homer, in the Odyssey , in the Nekria . when Odysseus 
goes down to the dead. Which book is it, I don't remember. 

(Eleven) 

The women are frst and then the men. Of course, whatever the 
Homeric reason may have been why the women are first is one 
question. Why the women cane here first is another question. I 
mention this only as a problem. Now we know of course one thing 
about this great subject, that Socrates is as ignorant in this 
sphere as Critobulus. And therefore it is immensely important to 
listen to Ischomachus who is such an expert on the managing of 
his wife. And this chapter is I think simply charming, and I hope 
no one of you has deprived himself of the great joy of reading it. 
We cannot read that here. 

Well, Ischomachus is altogether the educator of his wife 
because she was not yet fifteen and before marriage she was brought 
up under the old principle for girls to hear as little as possible, 
to see as little as possible, and to speak as little as possible. 
She only learned that she must behave modestly. This was of coirse 
a very good lesson, but not sufficient, and he has to give her the 
true education. Now what is the first subject of education? 
Paragraph 9. 

Pray tell me 

No. "By the gods”, a very enlarged invocation. 

By the gods tell me, Ischomachus, what was the first 
lesson you taught her, since I would sooner hear this 
from your lips than an account of the noblest athletic 
event or horse-race? 

This was about begetting of children, the first subject. Now 
this conversation was obviously at the beginning of their marriage, 
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and we don’t know how long a time ago that was. It seems however 
quite some time ago. Now the fact that this account of wife 
training is presented as taking place right after marriage, explains 
why there is no section about the management of children in this 
book, because they didn’t have children at that time. That is of 
some help for the understanding of this. Children are mentioned 
in paragraph 12, are called allies. Life is war, even in peace, 
and you need allies all the time. And of course the children are 
the most natural allies. This is again not Socrates, we must keep 
this in mind. Socrates is not in this sense a warrior. Then he 
develops the quality in marriage. The moderation. But moderation 
is of course too vague a term. What the wife has to do is ’’keep 
things in the best shape and increasing them as much as possible 
nobly and justly.” That is the decent art of managing the house¬ 
hold. So the great moral qualification comes in, increasing your 
wealth, but nobly and justly. This excludes tyranny and other 
criminal acts, that goes without saying. 

Then he gives a long description of the relation between 
husband and wife on the basis of the natural distinction of the 
two sexes. The natural distinction is traced to the god. 

Paragraph 16, we might read. 

And what do you see that I can possibly do to help in 
the improvement of our property, asked my wife. 

Why said I, of course you must try to do as well as 
possible what the gods made you capable of doing and 
the law sanctions. 

Yes, more literally translated: ”what the gods have planted 
you to be able to do.” This word planting is the same root as 
the word physis. So the distinction between physis and nomos of 
which we spoke is here obviously intended. ’’And what the nomos 
praises together with nature." Nature and law agree in giving 
different functions, but mutually supporting functions, to the 
two sexes. The woman is compared to a queen bee. Now I know 
very little about bees. But even if I knew everything about bees 
it wouldn’t be of any help because we would have to know what 
Xenophon knew about bees. He has never written about bees, but I 
looked up Virgil’s Georgies . Fourth Georgic . which deals with bee¬ 
keeping, and I found there that according to this view bees do not 
have sexual reproduction, but reproduction takes place by spon¬ 
taneous generation from carcasses and flowers and other things. 

And that was also the view of Aristotle. So that seems to lave 
been the ancient view. So we must keep this in mind. 

Now then he develops at some length the theme of male and 
female and in other species, and the specifically human. The 
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specifically human is that men have children for helpers in their 
old age. That was a famous theme in pre-Socratic thinking, that 
in all species of animals the raising of offspring and caring of 
them, this is natural; but in the human race there is also an 
expectation of repayment when the parents are old. This doesn*t 
exist in the other species. The ordinary view was that this is 
a convention, due to nomos . And the second point which he mentions 
as specifically human is that men live in shelters, which is of 
course not simply true because the beasts given as an example also 
have a kind of houses. But at any rate the distinction between 
shelters, houses, inside and outside, is then used as the basis 
for the distinction between the two sexes. The wort: inside is 
being done by the women, and the outside is to be done by the men. 

And as a matter of fact this distinction of the functions of the 
household, inside or outside, becomes the basis for the understanding 
of the natural distinction between the two sexes. One may say 
Ischomachus gives here a kind of economic physiology and psychology 
of the sexes, understanding it in terms of the household functions. 
Women of course have more of fear, men have more of boldness. 

One point I think should be especially mentioned in paragraph 33. 

How? She stays in the hive, I answered, and does not 
suffer the bees to be idle; but those whose duty it is 
to work outside she sends forth to their work; and 
whatever each of them brings in, she knows and receives 
it, and keeps it till it is wanted. And when the time 
is come to use it, she portions out the just share to 
each. She likewise presides over the weaving of the 
combs in thehive, that they may be vd.1 and quickly 
woven, and cares for the brood of little ones, that it 
be duly reared up. And when the young bees have been 
duly reared and are fit for work, she sends them forth 
to found a colony, with a leader to guide the young 
adventurers. 

What does this mean? If we re-translate it into human terms. 

What is already implied in the simile of queen bee as such? 

The woman is the government, distributing to each what is just, 
and such a function as sending out colonies, who does that? Of 
course the government. So we are confronted with this strange 
thing that the female or womanly is the political, and the male 
is not the political. How strange. But that is not a peculiarity 
of Xenophon is shown by this simple fact. In Plato f s Statesman 
the art used for making clear what the function of the statesman 
is is the art of weaving, a distinctly female art, and known to 
be such in classical antiquity. Now what then is the male activity, 
if politics—which includes of course generalship, generalship 
being subordinate to statesmanship—what then is the male art par 
excellence, if the highest political art is female? 
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(Philosophy.) 

Does it make sense? Are no y t the philosophers precisely the 
people who sit and talk inside 4V<£o*/» like women? You know, that is 
the view of the real citizen. The philosophers are talkers. They 
sit in the houses and talk exactly what women are supposed to do. 

They don*t go out to the marketplace. Well, the reason I think 
is this: the political man in the highest sense, including the king, 
belongs to the polls — even if he conquers other cities, it is still 
for the polis — lives within. The man who goes outside of the polis . 
the man vho lives in this sense outside, is the philosopher. Because 
he transcends the polis . That is I think the reason behind that. 

At the beginning of paragraph 35> that is very charming, this 
fifteen year old girl. What does she say? 

Then shall I too have to do these things? said my wife. 
Indeed you will, said I; your duty will be to remain 
indoors and send out those servants whose work is outside, 
and superintend those who are to work indoors, 

Let us read paragraph 37 then. 

One of the duties that fall to you, however, will 
perhaps seem rather thankless: you will have to see 
that any servant who is ill is cared for. 

Oh no, cried my wife, it will be delightful, assuming 
that those who are well cared for are going to feel 
grateful and be more loyal than before. 

So she has the root of the matter in herself, obviously. Yes. 
She knows how to be respected, and she has a certain amount of 
ambition. Yes. 


Why, my dear, cried I, delighted with her answer, what 
makes the bees so devoted to their leader in the hive, 
that when she forsakes it, they all follow here, and 
not one thinks of staying behind? 

You see now the great implication. If the queen bee is her 
model, she must go outside. In other words, this is an indication 
of what I indicated. It has also a purely comical implication of 
what I will speak later. 

One last word is this. I think the last paragraph of this 
chapter shows that the conversation has taken place a long time 
ago between Ischomachus and his wife. In other words, it was not 
immediately after their honeymoon. Many years ago. Because he 
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says, ”1 seem to-remember.” That he wouldn’t say about what happened 
in the last year or so. Why is this important? Here we have an 
example of teaching. Ischomachus teaching the art of the household, 
a form of virtue. He teaches it. And the question of course is, 
she acquired that knowledge, and if virtue is knowledge, she has 
become a perfect wife. Nov; this of course is a great question. 

Did she become a perfect wife, or not? No answer is given here. 

We must keep this open. That is always a simple practical test, 
not only in Xenophon but also in Plato, of this famous thesis 
virtue is knowledge. Now Socrates teaches virtue, in a way. They 
acquire knowledge. Do they become good men? That is always a 
question. Here the question is did she become a good woman. We 
will take this up later. 
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Oeconomicus II, Lecture 4 

You made a number of points which I have not observed and 
where you may very well be right. You compared the qualities 
of the maid with those of the wife, on the one hand, and of the 
bailiff, on the other. And you observed certain differences 
which are very well worth considering. On the other hand, you 
did not bring out certain points which were implied in what you 
said. But only one more step and the thing would become much 
clearer. For instance, what you said at the end, that 
Ischomachus teaches his bailiff justice. Now this means Ischo- 
machus teaches virtue. This is one of the gravest questions 
raised by Socrates: can virtue be taught? Nov/ if even Ischo¬ 
machus can teach virtue, Socrates surely can. And this is of 
course of eminent importance, and I don’t have to labor the point 
that the question whether virtue is knowledge and whether virtue 
can be taught belong together. Because if something is knowledge, 
say mathematics, it can be surely taugjrt. This point we have 
to consider later. 

I would make only two more points which you brought up. 

The first concerns how to understand Xenophon. And I was glad 
to see that you have reached the conclusion that the way in 
which Mar chant reads Xenophon is not quite sufficient. There 
is a certain stratum which Marchant doesn’t reach. Now 
Marchant is of course an extreme case, I admit that, but the 
common way of reading is closer to Marchant than to the one which 
I believe is wise. / The most fundamental question you raised 
concerned order, . And you referred to the difference 

between the modern view of order and the classical view. Can 
you state this a bit more clearly? 

{Unclear.) 

Well, there is of course a connection between our notion 
of order and the classical notion, knowi to everyone of you by 
the fact that until a very short time ago, to some extent even 
up to today, people speak of natural laws. Laws of nature. 

Say, Newton. And this is order, nature’s order. But what is 
the difference between the typically modem concept and the 
typically classical concept? 

(Unclear.) 

Yes, that is there too. Logos is after all a mathematical 
word. Well. Yes? 


(Uncle ar .) 
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That is one thing, but still this is of course a question 
whether this is the—how shall I say—modern philosophy of 
science in contra-distinction to modern science itself. That 
could be a question. So it is something more elementary. Well, 
when people speak today of what they seek in science, natural 
or social, is some regularities of behavior. But regularity 
means something different. For example, when you say today of 
a man his behavior is irregular: he steals, is always late, and 
cheats in examinations, and other irregularities. Then this 
may very well be regular in another sense, namely, say it may 
become the habit of a society, and then it is a regular behavior 
in that society. Do you see what I mean? What I am driving at? 
The classical notion is more akin to what we mean now by irregular, 
namely, insofar as the order is a good order, not necessarily 
the regularity of behavior irrespective of whether the behavior 
is good or bad. That is, I think, a crucial implication which 
would need a closer analysis. 

So now let us turn then to a coherent discussion of the 
assignment. We cannot afford the luxury we indulged in last 
time, namely, that we don't consider any limitations of time, 
and therefore I have to be much more selective than I was last 
time. But I must remind you of the overall context. We are 
dealing with economy, with the economic art. Which is the art 
of increasing one's estate. And one's estate means the totality 
of the good things which one has. All good things are here 
viewed as objects of appropriation or exploitation. Frioids are 
money. All activities are viewed as means far appropriation, 
including war and tyranny. Tyranny is a way of getting rich. 

Very rich. It is clear that a tyrant doesn't have to give an 
account of his expenses as Mr. Adamowski has to do. That is 
obvious. A man like Khruschev, he can spend as much as he 
likes and no one has a right to ask him. Good. But in order 
to be a good economist in this sense you have to control all 
your desires except your avarice. This you may indulge. The 
Greeks would call that love of gain. Your love of gain you 
may indulge as much as you can. So love of gain is presupposed 
to be good, contrary to the popular notion according to which 
love of gain was a defect. You know? And there is one 
Platonic dialogue where this is subject is the theme, and that 
is the Hipparchus , which you might read. Yes? 

(Unclear.) 

Surely. I come to that. But we have to see first the 
first stratum of the argument. Justification of love of gain 
without any strings attached is the first statement. But 
here comes a qualification. Good things are good things only 
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if one knows how t use them. This implies the question: is 
there not a limit beyond which a man can no longer use what he 
has or acquired? And here the difference between Socrates 

and Critobulus, as Mr. _ pointed out, is decisive. 

Socrates has few wants, and hence is wealthy. Even if in 
absolute terms he may be a poor man. Critobulus has many 
wants and hence he is poor. Why is he poor? On account of 
his ostentation, of his core ern with ostentation. How did 
Veblen call that? Conspicuous consumption. He is a man of 
conspicuous consumption. There is no limit to what a man 
must acquire if he is concerned with ostentation. And at 
this point indeed the question arises which of these ways of 
life is preferable, that of infinite acquisition, ultimately 
in the service of ostentation, and that of limited acquisition, 
where we do not yet know what the end of such a life would be. 

But we have now reached agreement. Good. 

Now it is Critobulus who brings up the non-utilitarian point 
of view by speaking of a noble way of life. That is in the 
fourth chapter. Now this at first doesn T t mean anything more 
than what was formerly called ostentation. Something which makes 
a good show. Noble, fine, is the same word. What is impressive. 
But it shifts into something different. He is concerned with 
ostentation. Nov/ this agrees partly, however, with the point 
of view of the good as distinguished from the noble or fine. 

As Socrates makes clear, good condition of the body and soul 
and concern with one’s friends and the city—which are sober terms 
without any ostentation implied—are also a reason for having 
wealth, or acquiring it. Is this clear? Socrates could not 
take care on a large scale of the wants of his friends because 
he doesn’t have enough. So therefore a reasonable man can say 
I want to help my friends with money and therefore I want to 
acquire. That is a decent thing to do. But here the question 
would have to be raised, why are friends and the polis useful 
things? Because the reference is still the self-interest of 
the individual. Let us limit ourselves to the question of the 
polis . Why is the polis useful, from the very low practical 
point of view? Think of a nan who wants to be rich. Why must 
he admit that the polls is useful? 

(Protection.) 

Absolutely. He would be robbed of everything he acquires 
if there were no polis . So that is strictly practical. One 
needs the polis . Good. That is the utilitarian pofrnt of view, 
but the point of view of the noble or fine has entered, and the 
two lines are now united at a certain point, the good and the 
noble, in the perfect gentleman, which means, literally trans¬ 
lated, the good and noble man. Mr. _? 
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(Unclear.) 

That I did not observe. But that is a good point. New 
how would you explain that? 

(Unclear) 

Well, what is the expensive honoring of the gods? What 
does it mean? Which actions are meant? Sacrifice. Now the 
question ds what does Socrates think of the reasonableness of 
sacrifices? If Socrates would have thought sacrifices an 
unreasonable action, then he would not stress it. Here we 
don f t have evidence for that. But there is a Platonic 
dialogue dealing with it. Do you know which? Dealing with 
the reasonableness of sacrifices? The Euthyphron . Which one 
would have to read. And one can say that Socrates indeed 
shows there that sacrifice is something unreasonable. Because 
it presupposes that a god has needs. And sacrifice is a kind 
of trade, where men trade with the gods. And this is some¬ 
how an absurd notion. Yes. That is not difficult to under¬ 
stand. 

Now the first subject, then, which comes up after the 
introduction of Ischomachus, and after Ischoraachus has become 
the teacher, is gynecology, not in the medical sense. A logos 
about women. And this is chiefly a dialogue between Ischomachus 
and his wife. It is not a dialogue between Ischomachus and 
Socrates here. Although that is very funny when you read it— 
and it won T t come out in the t ranslation I believe, but it would 
come out in the Greek—where you do not know whom Ischomachus 
is addressing. When he says, "Woman, do that", does he mean 
Socrates, or does he mean his wife? That is very funny, and 
more than funny. Socrates is for large sections, for example 
in the seventh chapter, from paragraph 10 to the end, where 
Socrates is absolutely silent. And he is silent most of 
the time. Ischomachus is here cast into the role which is 
ordinarily occupied by Socrates. And this of course has a 
variety of reasons. That is really extraordinary, that 
Ischomachus plays the role of Socrates here. The teacher of 
virtue. Well, one of these reasons is of course that it is 
a matter of teaching virtue. And this for some reason must 
take on the form of a dialogue, according to Xenophon or 
Socrates. And secondly, because it draws our attention to 
something which Socrates cannot do, but Ischoraachus can, 
namely, teaching his wife. Sure. Yes. This is also humorous. 
Mr. _, you have a point? 

(Unclear) 
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That could be. But perhaps the difficulty concerns the 
education of women. But if, by entering into the details, 
one would see the key point is not the womanish side, but 
something coimion to both sexes, then one would have to go 
beyond that. Do you see what I mean? It could throw light 
on the education of human beings in virtue as such, and not 
merely on the education of women. But primarily what you say 
is sound. I mention only the highest point of view which 
emerges in this discussion, in Chapter 7. That is the dis¬ 
tinction between nature and nomos, phvsis and nomos . Phvsis 
identified with what the gods do. The great theme of Chapter 
eight and following is order, r <& j 'r s . And three examples 
are given first, a chorus, an army, and a man of war. It is 
of course extremely funny this unbearable pedant, when he 
explains to his wife how he formed this order by armies, as if 
she wanted to become a non-commissioned officer or perhaps even 
more than that. But still this is surely a most important 
example of order, although the example is misplaced in this 
particular conversation. Let us read in Chapter eight, the 
ninth paragraph. 

If I want a type cf disorder 

"A disorder seems to me to be similar n 

I think of a farmer...ready for use. 

What seems to be implied here is this. When there is no 
order, there is need for sundering. There is disorder, and 
sundering, separating the various kinds, is then needed. But 
now what they are doing all the time as will become clear in 
the sequel, is sundering, separating, things. This implies, 
it seems to me, that the first thing for us, as Aristotle 
would say, is disorder. We are confronted wilh, primarily, seme 
disorder. And we have to find the underlying order. Now they 
speak about the order in household* Each thing must be in 
its place, in its proper place. Because if you don f t know 
where you have your gloves, it is almost as bad as if you had 
no gloves. Although it is not quite as bad. But it is almost 
as bad. So the where is of crucial importance. Now the 
example of order, however, is not supplied by the chorus, the 
army, or the man of war, but by the Phoenecian merchantman 
of all things? Were there no Athenian merchantmen or Corinthian 
or whatever? Why did he do that? You remember that in the 
earlier conversation Cyrus, the Persian prince, was the 
example of the farmer-warrior. Here it was a Persian. Here 
it is a Phoenecian. Why? 

(Are not the Phoenecians famous even to the Greeks as the 
greedy people?) 
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Exactly. The merchants. So here Ischomachus reveals his 
taste. In spite of being a perfect gentleman, he is 
fundamentally a merchant. And this will come out in the 
sequel with utmost clarity. In Plato’s Republic . for example, 
43oa and other passages, the Phoenecians are singled out for 
the traders par excellence. ’That does one have to consider in 
order in ordering things? In the first pi ce, how many and 
where. How many shoes for men and where they are placed. 

These are two principles of order, if I may now use a terrific 
word, categories. The where and the how many. The quantity 
and the place. We will find some other such forbidding 
things here. In paragraph 15-16 we find another dialogue 
within the dialogue: a dialogue between Ischomachus and the 
Phoenecian is told in a dialogue between Ischomachus and his 
wife, and is told in a dialogue between Ischomachus and 
Socrates, is told in a dialogue between Socrates and Critobulus. 
In Plato there are also examples of such dialogues within 
dialogues within dialogues. And this is a subject which would 
itself need a long discussion. We cannot do that now. 

It is made clear that order appears to be not only good 
in the sense of profitable or convenient, but also beautiful 
to look at. That is another radically different consideration. 
And in this connection it is especially interesting. Paragraph 
20, which we might read. 

There is nothing...beautiful and unencumbered. 

"And clean", "pure". Beautiful and pure. So that is 
interesting: how can sbmething where there is nothing be 
beautiful and pure? By the surroundings. But that even the 
void can be beautiful and pure is an extraordinary thing, isn’t 
it? It is of course not useful. 

(Would this have also an application to the art of 

writing?) 

Perhaps. It is worth considering. Good. Everything is 
in its place. But there can also be places in which there is 
nothing. You must not forget, there is no notion of space 
here. Place. Everything is put in its place, but there may 
be a place with nothing in it. And this place may become, 
as we say today, meaningful in spite of its emptiness 
because of the place it occupies in relation to other places. 
Let us read the crowning paragraph, the end, because this 
puts a key question. Up to here he has described the beauty 
of order. 


We can test the truth...a fixed place. 
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He knows the ofrioi;, the cause why even a foreign slave 
can find the corner grocery store, without any difficulty. 
Because everything is in its place. Now comes the paradoxy. 
Yes? 


But when you are... searching for a person. 

Tf For a human being" 

you often fail to find him...been fixed. 

Literally: "No place has been fixed where everyone 
ought to stay." Now what he almost suggest is this: how 
wonderful would be a world where everyone would always be 
in his place. Would it not be wonderful? Now what does this 
mean if we generalize^that? A world without change, with¬ 
out e\tv//tr t £ , where is primarily what they call now 

a static order. And it is a great question, a great theore¬ 
tical question, can order be compatible with change, with 
motion? This question will be taken up later, in the next 
chapter. Yes? 

(Unclear) 

Sure, that is a funny thing. That is of course a refu¬ 
tation of his whole quote philosophy unquote by deed, sure. 
That will come out even more later. Yes? 

(I notice with regard to both the army example and 
the merchantman example the reason of order is self- 
preservation or safety.) 

Ultimately perhaps, but primarily of course the preser¬ 
vation of the things. 

(They talk also about victory in war and about safety 
on the high seas. The storm is mentioned. This is in con¬ 
trast with convenience and with beauty in the household.) 

What? 

(Self-preservation.) 

Why should there be a contrast? If you can find every¬ 
thing when you need it. For example a gun, if you have 
to shoot at a burgier, it is convenient to know always 
where it is, because it contributes to self-preservation, 
and yet beautiful if everything is well ordered. You can 
find your tooth-brush, you gun, or whatever you might need 
at any time. 
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(But Ischomachus in the conversation with his wife 
mentions self-preservation besides convenience and beauty.) 

Because self-preservation, by God, is not enough. 
Because self-preservation can be achieved even by a very 
poor man. And they are concerned with being rich. Self- 
preservation is only an implication, you know? Self- 
preservation does not become the theme here. I mean after 
all if you are practical, that you are compelled to think 
of your self-preservation occurs very rarely. I mean, 
not perhaps in Chicago, but very rarely. Most of the 
time you think of comfortable self-preservation, if I may 
quote Locke, i.e. some conveniences or beautiful things 
rather than self-preservation. If the house you are in 
burns down and you are not sure whether you can get out 
in time, this is an occasion for thinking of self-preser¬ 
vation. But that is in quiet times, in peace, in a well- 
policed city, very rare. Only in a very radical considera¬ 
tion, as Hobbes, for example, made it, would it come out as 
being at the bottom of even these tiny things like the 
tooth brush. Good. 

Now this next chapter still deals with order. And 
now the subject of order is developed in the sequel. We 
can only read a part, unfortunately. Let us read 
paragraph g. 

We also put.. .spinning and so forth. 

So a division of everything into tribes. And each 
tribe is assigned a special place. There is a separation. 
This here, separate from that. The phrase reminds of a 
passage—this I mention in passing, that might be of 
interest in a broader study —in the Ninth Book of the 
Odyssey, verse 220 we read: 

Each kind was penned by itself, the firstlings 
apart, and the summer lambs apart, apart too 
the younglings of the flock. 

"Apart" is in Greek x^p^ * the same phrase is used 
by Xenophon. That occurs in a description of Polyphemus* 
cave, Polyphemus the Cyclops. This is the pre-political 
man, i.e. the economical man. The man who has a household, 
but is not a member of a polis . And this is a man who 
is very orderly as you see here, and at the same time a 
cannibal. So in other words, this orderliness does not 
yet guarantee some other things. And I believe that if 
one would study the Oeconomicus in connection with these 
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verses of the Odyssey . and in connection with what Aristotle 
says at the beginning of the Politics about economics, one 
would find some very interesting things. Yes? 

(Can tribes be understood here as categories?) 

I come to that. Don T t use that word. I took this 
liberty, for which I ask your forgiveness. Let me use 
it once more and then it is out. We have seen the two 
considerations hitherto were where and how many. And 
now comes the consideration of the tribes . But how would 
this look in the form of a question? Like where, and how 
many? 


(VJha t ki nd.) 

Or what. Simply what. And you will see there is 
also distribution according to the seasons, at what time 
they will be needed: when. But the central consideration 
is indeed what. What kind, what tribe, as he calls it 
here. That is quite true. And it is a sundering, 
that it was called also in a passage of the Memorabilia in 
IV 6. Sundering kind from kind. By the way this term, 
kind, occurs in the same meaning in the first chapter of 
Genesis . That is very interesting that this fundamental 
consideration is equally present there too. But one 
thing must strike us: what about these tribes. What do 
we understand ordinarily by a tribe, and what is also of 
course the kind of things distinguished by Polyphemus in 
his cave? Here they are artifacts, so they are not 
strictly speaking tribes. I mean a pot doesn T t generate 
a pot. They are artifacts. So all things which are 
ordered here are artifacts. And what has this to do with 
the question we have found at the end of Chapter eight. 

Is Ischomachus such a fanatic of order that he wishes that 
everything would always stay in its place and never move? 
Well, artifacts as artifacts never move. Is that not 
true? Sometimes artifacts do movd. But men have put the 
movement into them. There is not perpetuum mobile . The 
engine, or the airplane, is of course a non-moving thing. 
It is moved only by virtue of the fact that man puts 
motion into it. So his preference for sheer standing 
still is connected with his preference for the artifacts. 
Artifacts are also the key thing in Plato T s simile of 
the cave at the beginning of the seventh book of the 
Republic . Now we gp on. 

In the sequel he discusses the maid, the housekeeper. 
He explains what qualities she must have: continence, 
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she must have a good memory, and so on. These things she 
must have by nature although that is not said. But these 
are things which she is not taught. She is taught bene¬ 
volence toward master and mistress, concern or interest 
in the increase of the household, and she is taught to be 
just. So she must have some moral qualities as we call it. 
But she is in a subservient position. The wife, in contra¬ 
distinction, is not indeed the legislator, but the guardian 
of the law. Paragraph 15. She occupies the position of 
the Council, the City Council, which is the government in 
the non-democratic regimes, . So she is the 

government, as we have seen before. And he points out 
something which is of no surprise to us I believe, that 
the wife, the government has an immensely great interest 
in her governing, because it is her house. So here we 
find again the connection with self-interest which is 
there always presupposed at the base of it. Because these 
are her own things this makes it easy for her to exert 
herself. Young as she is, this much she knows, she is 
not working for someone else, but for herself. Good. 

At the beginning of Chapter ten Socrates praises Ischoma- 
chus’ wife and thinks she has a manly mind. Naturally, 
if she is the governor she must have a manly mind. You 
remember we have discussed this before. I would like to 
say only one point in connection with what I said last 
time. Prima facie . of course, government is a manly 
affair. That goes without saying. Women at home, and 
the polis is the affair of the men. How is the verse in 
Homer? 


tto/(- f/ c <, (V e( > (\ p <: <r<T( ft <cj 7V 

In the conversation between Hector and Andromache, 
Hector says to Andromache, "Let war be the business of 
men”. And war and polis of course belong together. And 
here we learn that for some strange reason it is really 
a womanly affair, government, polis and war. Now this is 
I think the key to Plato^ famous thesis of the equality 
of the two sexes in the Republic . Which is not limited 
to Plato. We see this also here implied. Now the irony 
of the Republic is not that the women should be warriors 
and governors, but that they should be philosophers, that 
is the irony. Because of the fundamentally feminine 
character of government and war. We have proof of that, 
simple empirical proof. When you look at political 
history, you find a number of outstanding women. You can 
pick them as you like: Catherine and Elizabeth I and quite 
a few others. And also thee e who did not govern but 
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really governed the governors. Like the grandmother of Jan 
van Olden, the Dutch statesman. He was afraid. He was 
twenty and had already to be a member of the Council of 
State. And he was naturally frightened. And she told him, 
my grandson, you don't know with how little wisiom the world 
is go'verned. And that gave him the necessary courage. So 
she knew what governing is. So you find of course out¬ 
standing business women infinitely shrewder than their 
husbands, and so on. But this is all fundamentally the 
same kind of thing: the active life. The question is the 
theoretical life. Now this is of course something which one 
should not say today for obvious reasons, but one must 
nevertheless say this was the view of mankind until a short 
time ago. It has not been entirely refuted. If you look 
at the history of philosophy, the thirty great names. 

There is not a single woman among them. That is true. But 
the shocking thing in classical antiquity was not that 
concern with philosophy, because perfect gentlemen are not 
particularly interested in that, but regarding politics, 
government. 

Yes. What is the new problem we have not yet solved? 

In paragraph 2 of Chapter ten. 

Thereupon Ischomachus.,.her height. 

Let us translate a bit more literally. "So that she 
seemed to be even whiter than she was, and that she might 
appear redder than the truth, and she was wearing high shoes 
so that she might seem to be taller than she was by nature.” 

So these three things are taken together, as you see: to be, 
truth, and nature. And they are distinguished from and 
opposed to seeming and appearing. And seeming and appearing 
is of course untruth. This subject is here discussed in 
Xenophon*s homely manner. And Ischomachus tries to convince 
his wife that this is no good. That she doesn't achieve what 
she wishes to achieve by these spurious means. What we seek, 
we can say, for this is the way we can render Ischomachus* 
thought, is the naked truth. Now applied here, primarily of 
course, to the feihale body. Men naturally desire the natural. 
Let us read paragraph 7 as an example. 

Then please assume.. .most delightful. 

So in other words, that is natural. A natural desire in 
human beings for the natural, unadorned, human body. Good. 

She is of course properly humiliated, and nevertheless 
she wishes to be, how does she put it? What does she answer 
in paragraph 9? 
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Nothing, he said, only.. .seeming to be so. 

One moment: "how she would appear to be truly beautiful, 
and not merely seem to be so." Now that is a refinement. 
Hitherto "to appear" seemed to be simply opposed to "to be". 

Now we learn that being can very well appear as it is, and 
that is not mere seeming. She wished to appear beautiful 
by being beautiful. Whereas what she did with these 
cosmetics was seeming to be beautiful. Let us read the sequel. 
How does one bring that about? Now we must first finish 
that. Next paragraph. 

And this was my advice...stand 

Yes, "stand". In other words, she should no longer sit. 
But she should stand up and go to the loom. What then is 
the answer to our interesting question: How is appearing 
of being, as distinguished from mere seeming, to be achieved? 
In the most general term. 

(By action.) 

By motion. Sitting is of course one clear form of 
resting. Motion, exactly. That brings it about. By doing 
and looking, this is brought about. This union of order 
and motion for which we have been seeking in vain. Let us 
read paragraph 12. 

Besides, when a wife*s...ravishing 

"Ravishing". in Greek. That is derivative from 

motion. She appears to be causing motion. Well, of course 
also implying what is implied in ravishing, but the primary 
term is motion. By motion she creates motion. And that is 
a higher form than mere static order of the artifacts of 
which we have heard so much before. 

Yes. Let me see where we are now. Yes? 

(This strongly echoed Critobulus* last words. He said 
he wanted to deserve the reputation of being a gentleman, 
that is, to be and show forth that.) 

But that is of course a question. There is a parallel. 
There is no question. But that is a much more difficult 
question: are the nice looks due to healthy activity, is 
this exactly the same as the relation of reputation of 
honesty compared with genuine honesty? Is this clear? Let 
me make it in the form of a formula. Good looks in relation 
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healthy activity equal to good reputation in relation to true 
decency. There is surely a similarity. The good looks is 
what everyone can see. And they bespeak, generally speaking, 
healthy activity. Good reputation is something which you see 
or rather hear inmediately. Everybody says, what a fine man, 
which bespeaks decency. But that is not such a simple thing. 
Perhaps this is not a good proportion. Perhaps the relation 
between good reputation and true decency is more complicated 
than the relation between good looks and a healthy activity. 

But it is quite right that you bring it up. That is a 
question rather than an answer. Mr. ? 

(unclear) 

This is still not entirely excluded. But is it not still 
true that all artifices of cosmetics are of very limited 
value. They may be sufficient in a ball-room, but they are 
not sufficient within marriage, as is pointed out. You know? 
Good. You must use your imagination a bit. 

(Everyone has been brainwashed by television coroner cials.) 

Not quite. There is a very simple protection against 
that because they contradict themselves and each other. I 
I mean it is impossible that Buffer in and Aspirin can be the 
perfect proof against headaches, even if they say all doctors 
recommend. So this contradiction alone would induce every 
man with a bit of sense not to believe either. Yes, Mr. _? 

(Are you offering this formula on the board with any 
emphasis behind it? 

No. But it is a very neat statement I believe of the 
problem. Is the relation of visible beauty to bodily health 
identical to the relation between audible reputation and 
underlying decency? Of course not. Because what is going on 
within a man can much better be concealed than his health, his 
bodily condition. I believe this is not a difficult question. 

We have then discussed in this gynecology questions of 
the utmost importance. Nature and law; order in its relation 
to rest and motion; and also the great question of being and 
appearing. We can bring this into connection perhaps with 
the phvsis - nomos question, nature-convention question. In 
Chapter seven they were presented as simply in harmony. But 
then via the question of order, and the connection of crder 
and rest, we were compelled to raise the question can there 
be order in natural things, i.e. in things changing and moving. 
Whereas there is obviously can be order among the artifacts. 
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We produce them in an orderly manner, and we put them down 
in an orderly manner . Now then we have seen that not all appear¬ 
ing is semblance, not all beauty is conventional. There is 
natural beauty. The woman who is active. That is natural 
beauty. And perhaps it is not identical with all conventional 
beauty, but there is natural beauty. But the main point which 
I would like to emphasize Is that in all these examples here, 
the beautiful or noble, in contradistinction to the good, is 
specifically human. Brutes are not concerned with beauty. 

They are concerned with the good, they need food, sleep as 
well as human beings do. But they are not concerned with 
beauty. I remind you of one very simple thing, the nightmare 
of every owner of a beautiful bitch. I know at least two 
friends who are in this difficult situation. This dog is 
absolutely unconcerned. She may be the most finely bred lady, 
and any bum, ugly and old, is good enough for her. So you 
see beauty is a human concern. The good is a more fundamental 
and in a way the highest concern. But the specifically 
human is in the sphere of beauty. Good. 

At the beginning of Chapter eleven, we learn that the 
gynecology is incomplete. Naturally. For we haven’t yet 
heard how Ischomachus’ wife acted later on. For example, 
and especially as a mother. That we do not know. Chapter 
eleven gives us a description of the life of Ischomachus, 
the man, the husband, but in contradistinction to the life 
of Socrates. It is literally the central chapter of the 
Oeconomicus . It is surely in fact the central chapter. 

Nov; we note to our surprise that Socrates was already 
renowned for his way of life at the time he had the conversa¬ 
tion with Isctomachus. He was renowned for talking and 
measuring the air. These were accusations hurled against 
him by the comic poets, especially Aristophanes, In non- 
comical terms it means he was renowned for combining rhetoric 
and the study of nature. But he did not yet at that time 
know what perfect gentlemanship is, what the human things 
are. This same view is underlying the most famous passage 
about Socrates 1 life, which occurs in Plato’s Phaedo where 
Socrates describes what he did when he was young, when he 
was studying Anaxagoras and other things, studying natural 
philosophy, and then he got into certain difficulties, and 
then a change took place. This is Xenophon’s version of 
the same event. At a certain moment Socrates begins to 
study the human things. Here is the first stage. He 
approaches the natural man to approach—namely since all 
human beings are comprised under the heading perfect-' 
gentlemanship, he asks the perfect gentleman in Athens, 
Ischomachus, what is it wRat you do, so that you are called 
a perfect gentleman. An absolutely sound empirical 
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procedure. Now the Oeconomicus shows how Socrates studied 
the human things, not how he transmitted the results of his 
studies —that you find in the Memorabilia —but how he studied 
them. Socrates 1 conversation we can say is here presented. 

Now we learn from the sequel in paragraphs 3-6 that the poor 
Socrates wishes to become^ a good man, hombre . He does not 
wish to become a , a perfect gentleman. 

Because in order to be a perfect gentleman you have to be 
wealthy in the ordinary sense. And Socrates isn’t wealthy. 

So here we have the two i^ays of life, the perfect gentleman’s 
and Socrates*. And this is a very nice story. Socrates 
and the horse is an absolutely beautiful story I think. 

People run after a horse which was famous, and everyone 
admired it. And then Socrates asks the groom, ’’Does the 
horse have money? 1 ’ After all, the human beings whom we 
admire all have money in the first place. And then the 
groom says —how does he put it?--’’he looked at me as if I 
was not even sane.’’ Not only inexperienced, or a babe in 
the woods, because he doesn’t know that. But only an 
insane man cannot know this thing that a horse cannot have 
money. ’’How can a horse have money”, the groom asks. And 
then he gained courage again and said, ”If a horse without 
having any money can become good provided it has by nature 
a good soul, then it should be possible for a human being 
too if he has by nature a good soul—which Socrates takes 
for granted that he has—watch that. That is good. So this 
is then what happens. 

And it is made clear in the sequel, in paragraph 6, the 
point which we know already. Three things are required: 
wisdom or prudence, care, , and gaod luck. So 

there is no question that knowledge alone would be sufficient. 

In this paragraph 6 and 9> which were reported by Mr. ___ 
the difference between Ischcmachus and Socrates becomes 
perfectly clear. Socrates brings out the fact that he is 
not concerned witfc honor in the city. And that is of 
course that major concern of Ischomachus. And this is a 
provisional delineation of the two ways of life. Concern 
with being honored in.the city: Ischomachus, perfect 
gentleman. And not concerned with it: Socrates. Para¬ 
graph IS calls for our brief attention. Let us read that. 

After I have finished... 

How does he translate that: the boy having given a 
role to the horse. This is literally taken from Aristophanes’ 
Clouds , verse 32. And this is probably not the only borrowing 
from comic poets, but in this case we can know it. Now 
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there it is said not by Socrates of course but by Pheidippides, 
Socrates* pupil in the Clouds # In the Clouds Socrates converts 
Pheidippides from horsemanship to philosophy. And he teaches 
him rhetoric, i.e., to make the weaker logos the stronger one. 

In the Oeconomicus Socrates learns from Ischomachus perfect 
gentleman ship. It is an exact reply to Aristophanes* 
attack on Socrates. So far from corrupting the young, as 
Aristophanes says there, Socrates learns perfect gentlemanship 
from the highest authority in perfect gentlemanship, namely, 
Ischcmachus. There is a reference to this question of the 
weaker logos and the stronger one at the end of the eleventh 
chapter vhen Ischomachus says I cannot make the weaker logos 
the stronger one. Let us read that at the end of the chapter. 

Pretty well, when it is to my interest.. .to speak the 

truth 

"Then I win easily", in the argument with his wife. 

But when lying is called for, Socrates, I can’t 
make the worse cause appear the better. 

Literally: "I cannot make the weaker logos the stronger 
one." And what does Socrates say? 

Perhaps, Ischomachus, I commented, you can’t make 
the falsehood into the truth. 

That is an entirely different proposition. To make a 
weaker logos a strong one is merely a feat of rhetoric. And 
surely Ischomachus is not such a good rhetorician that he 
can do that. But Socrates says the really tough thing 
would be to make the untruth into truth, which no one can 
do. Good. 

You see, the discussion of the two ways of life, the 
Socratic and the Ischomachean, is very short. Only one 
chapter. We lave three chapters devoted to the bailiff or 
supervisor. Everything you might have missed in Ischomachus, 
because Xenophon made it so relatively short, you get 
fully in the section on the supervisor or bailiff. You 
will see this from the sequel. Because Ischomachus has 
educated hi bailiff; he presents to Socrates how he 
educated him. He educated him in the first place to benevolence 
to his master, and he does this by benefitting him. Now he 
does not go into the question here to which Socrates somehow 
alludes: is benefitting the sure way to benevolence. This 
raises the grave question of gratitude. Are all men grateful? 
And Ischomachus seems to take it for granted. And Socrates 
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is not so sure of that. The starting point of course is that 
all men are benevolent to themselves, but this does not 
necessarily mean that they will be benevolent to their 
benefactors. But however this may be, benevolence is of coirse 
not enough, he must also be a man of diligence, of Srrt^ e 
And in this point, when thequestion of how to make people 
care comes up, Socrates has to learn. That he does not 
yet know. Paragraph 9-10. 

Now there are of course people, as Ischonachus makes 
clear , who cannot be made caring, carers. Namely those who 
are intemperate regarding wine, sleep and sex in an extreme 
manner. They are hopeless cases. But it is entirely 
different with those who love gain. We have seen this 
before. While this is also of course a vice, it is 
economically a virtue, one could say. Whereas the other 
things are also economical vices. Now they are made caring 
by praise and blame together with punishment. This comes 
up still more in the sequel. But the key point is in the 
thirteenth chapter, paragraphs 3-5. The supervisor or bailiff 
must be a man born to rule, bom to command, an k • 

He must be a man bom to ccmmand. In other words, what 
strikes one in such figures as Marshall Montgomery is 
something which you have to find in every bailiff, if he is 
to be a good bailiff. And therefore we are not surprised to 
see that Ischomachus raises the claim: he can make men 
kingly, which is the highest form of people born to rule. 
Because a statesman who rules for a short time in a republican 
commonwealth is nothing compared with a king who rules 
throughout his life. How are men made rulers or kings? This 
is of course of the utmost importance. The answer is 
shockingly pedestrian. The other living beings learn to obey 
by mdans of stick and carrot. This is also the method 
of educating most human beings. But in the case of man 
something else is needed in addition to stick and carrot 
in the hipest cases. And that is logos , speech, i.e., in 
the first place, praise. Appeal to their desire for praise. 

A donkey or a sheep is not concerned with it. In the case 
of dogs, dog-lovers believe it, and non-dog-lovers deny it. 

But in the case of men it is perfectly clear that the love 
of praise plays a role in the better type of man. So thiw 
is crucial. I will say a few words about that later. Let 
me only first finish the general survey. 

In Chapter 14. The bailiff also needs that kind of 
justice which consists in not stealing. It was said before 
that he needs distributive justice. He must give his under¬ 
lings what they deserve. If he was good he gets better food 
and more food. And if he didn’t work well he gets less and 
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worse food. This is distributive justice. But he needs 
in addition that kind of justice which consists for example 
in not stealing. Which developed would be what Aristotle 
means by conmutative justice rather than distributive 
justice. In this connection in paragraph 9 of the 
fourteenth chapter. This we should perhaps read. 

On the other hand, if I discover...honesty 

The word for honesty means, literally translated, justice. 

but also from a desire.. .gentleman . 

"As a perfect gentleman". So, in other words, slaves— 
he is speaking of slaves—can be perfect gentlemen. How 
amazing. Slaves can be perfect gentlemen. Why? Provided 
they have the incentive of the perfect gentleman, and that 
is love of praise. Yes. 

(In one sense the discussion started in eleven seems to 
continue a long way. Socrates givea a program: first tell 
me how you keep yourself healthy, last tell me how you make 
yourself richer. He does not explicitly say he wants to 
hear how Ischomachus deals with his friends and his fellow 
citizens. Now we have not come, but we will come to how 
Ischomachus makes himself richer. We have come to how he 
keeps himself strong. Is this not how he treats his 
money, friends.) 

Let me put it this way, connected with that. How did he 
become the perfect gentleman. Now he could not make himself 
a perfect gentleman because he started as a child. But by 
describing the way in which he educates his bailiffs, and 
indirectly his slaves, he shows how he became a perfect 
gentleman. And there is no essential difference between a 
good slave and a good perfect gentleman, and a good king. 

What this means I will take up in a minute. Only let us 
first continue that. What exactly is the point? The 
virtue of the master is not essentially different from 
that of the slave. Not essentially different. This is of 
course the opposite of what Aristotle teaches at the 
beginning of the Politics . At the beginning of the Politics 
Aristotle takes issue with the view that the kingly art 
and the political art, and the economic art, are identical. 

And this implies of course that the virtue of the king and 
the virtue of the householder and even perhaps the virtue of 
the slave are not essentially different. This is what 
Plato had suggested, especially in the Statesman , but which 
Xenophon suggests in the Oeconomicus as well as in the 
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Memorabilia , especially the chapter on Nicomachides, III 4, 
where Socrates has this beautiful sentence, ”do not despise 
the economic man.” Because what you need to be a good 
householder is exactly the same what you need in order to 
be a general and a statesman. Why does Xenophon do that? 
Xenophon goes even further than Plato by saying that there 
is the bailiff and even the slave, if he is virtuous, the 
same as the statesman or a king. Now this of course 
raises a very important question regarding the present 
situation in political science. Does tlat ring a bell? I 
meai the kinship between what Xenophon says, in different 
terms, no one speaks anymore of virtue, but in different 
terms, and what they say now. Yes? 

(In administration, administration is the same whether 
it involves public administration or administration of a 
business enterprise.) 

In other words, the abolition of the essential difference 
between the public and the private. Sure. The abolition of 
all these differences. Yes? 

(The Supreme Court is studied as a small group.) 

Very good. Sure. I mean you take the small group, say 
of people here in the South Side, say the PTA of the Lab 
School, and you take the small group around Lenin in 
Switzerland in 1916. Same political importance. Sure. 

But what is the difference between this SS approach and 
Xenophon, or for that matter, Plato? This I think we should 
try to understand. The present-day sociological view denies 
the difference between the political and the sub-political 
with a view to abolishing all essential differences, all 
essential differences. Because naturally what the socio¬ 
logists do is only a preparation for what the psychologists 
do. And the psychologists prepare only what the animal 
psychologists do. And they prepare ultimately only what 
the bio-chemists do. That is the whole background. Whereas 
in Xenophon here the essential difference between the 
political and the sub-political is denied precisely with a 
view to bringing out the most important essential difference, 
namely between everything quote social unquote and the 
philosophic way of life. That is I think the key point. 

In other words, Xenophon*s distinction while of course not 
ultimately tenable, as he knew better than anyone else, 
clarifies nevertheless, whereas what is done by the 
sociologists only obscures. Xenophon is concerned with 
bringing out the character of ruling human beings as such, 
whether it takes place on the farm, and is exercized by 
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slaves, or whether it takes place on the grandest scale in 
the case of Cyrus, the king of Persia. Whereas the present- 
day sociologists are not interested in the phenomenon of 
ruling. They reduce ruling to one ingredient of social 
interaction. Is this not true? I mean, the government: 
rulers, ruled. But that is superficial, popular, folksy 
view. In fact there are all kinds of action and inter¬ 
action understood fundamentally as a mechanical system of 
some sort. And Xenophon knows that there is rule of men 
over men. And he wants to understand it both in its 
positive responsibilities, and in its essential limitations. 
Because what Socrates does is not ruling, however it might 
have to be called. Differently stated, when Socrates or 
Xenophon makes clear here by implication that there is no 
essential difference between the virtue of a conqueror of 
the world, like Cyrus, and the humble bailiff who conmands 
twenty slaves on a farm, he means by that there is a 
radical difference between all these forms of this kind of 
virtue, and the kind of virtue which Socrates has. We can 
call that, this is called, perfect gentlemanship, and 
Xenophon as it were makes a gift of this beautiful term 
to everyone who wishes to have it, including bailiffs and 
slaves. But then what Socrates does is not perfect gentle¬ 
manship. It is not perfect gentlemanship. By the way, 
this distinction between a good man and a perfect gentleman, 
in Greek - X and ^ 4Splays a great role. 

There is a very interesting discussion at the end of 
Aristotle*s E udemian Ethics . That does not occur in the 
Nicomachean Ethics . It is therefore not sufficiently 
considered. And there it is taken up from a different 
point of view, and that is that the Spartans are concerned 
only with being good men. And that meqns they are utili¬ 
tarians fundamentally. And the perfect gentleman is con¬ 
cerned with both utility and honor. That is only an 
illustration of the fact that this distinction was made 
not only by Xenophon but also by Aristotle. Good. Socrates’ 
virtue. How shall we call it if we do not call it perfect 
gentlemanship? Of course we can say, following Xenophon’s 
usage, he is a good man, but not a perfect gentleman. 

One can also say, with perhaps greater right, this is 
rather called wisdom. But what is wisdom? What is wisdom? 
We should have learned something from today’s assignment 
of what wisdom means. So that we do not simply repeat 
the well-known and therefore too well-known definitions. 

With what is Socrates concerned above all, and all his 
helping other people is derivative from that which he does 
by himself? Well, we have seen today. , order. 

We have seen the difference between being and appearing 
or seeming. These are the kinds of things with which 
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Socrates is concerned. In other words, the difference 
between Socrates and the perfect gentleman is fundamentally 
the same as the difference between two kinds of dialectic, 
of which Xenophon spoke at the end of the sixth chapter 

of the fourth book of the Memorabilia . Mr. _, whom I 

saw in my office a few days ago made a complaint, if I 
understood him well, a perfectly reasonable complaint, 

That I somehow seem to take for granted that Xenophon 
writes, say, differently than everyone today would write. 
But my answer would be this, which occurred to me much 
later, after you left. That in the first meeting I had 
spoken of this passage especially, of how the Memorabilia 
is built up, and especially of Xenophons making a dis- 
tinction between the various kinds of human beings, and 
Socrates speaking to these differ ait kinds differently. 

Now this permits at least the hypothesis that perhaps 
Xenophon in writing wrote differently for different people. 
Say, for perfect gentleman on the one hand, men vho in 
the best case would be perfect gentleman, men of the active 
type, and men who in the best case vrould be theoretical 
men. This would be my answer to your complaint. Good. 

We have a few more minutes and we know next time we 
will discuss the rest of the Oeconomicus which deals then 
with the art, with the knowledge which a perfect gentleman 
should preferably have. And that is the art of farming. 

And we will learn quite a bit, not only about farming but 
also about Socrates as possessing the art of farming. And 
certain modifications of the art of farming of which we 
have perhaps never thought before. But is there any point? 
Mr. ? 


(I dicing understand your last remarks concerning 
two things, one, the definition of wisdom as applied to 
Socrates 1 concern with order. I was under the impression 
it was Ischomachus* concern.) 

Can you help me? 

(Order turns cut to be the distinction of things.) 

. Sundering things according to their kinds. 
Now what is done in a visible manner by the householder who 
puts the pots here and the pans there is done in a less 
visible but at least equally clear manner by the thinker 
who distinguishes between dogs, which he doesn*t necessarily 
put in one stable, and the donkeys in other stables, but 
there are, so to speak, metaphorical stables into which 
he puts them. And these metaphorical stables prove on 
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reflection to be much more real than the real stables which 
the householder uses. Because they are not artifacts. 

That is a typically Socratic way, we can also say Platonic 
way, of looking at things, to recognize in the humble 
things, like pots and pans and how they are ordered, the 
highest things. They all reflect these higher things. 

Just as Plato recognizes in love of gain, a low thing, 
the highest. Because love of gain, love of something good, 
sonething good to me, is also of course, if properly 
understood, love of the highest good. And then that is 
love of gain which is highly desirable, and in fact 
absolutely necessary. And when he takes eros and sees in 
eros also something transcending all concern with the 
survival of one f s blood, if I may say so, family, sexual 
perpetuity, and sees the concern with that which is always, 
permanent, lasting, intrinsically, not dependent on any 
human activity natural or artificial. That is the Platonic, 
the Socratic, way of seeing, the peculiar homeliness which 
we see in Xenophon most massively, but which we see also 
in Plato. Only in Plato we find very rhetorical and 
inspiring passages which have no direct parallel in 
Xenophon. But we have in Plato also this humble thing all 
the time• Yes? 

(Does the difference between Socrates and the gentleman 
raise the difference of method, or is it a difference of 
substance?) 

What do you mean by method? 

(The method of classification. Ischomachus will order 
pots and pans whereas Socrates will do this with ideas.) 

But id eas are kinds, primarily, never forget that. 

(But it is a different matter. A pot is not—) 

He limits himself to the artifacts. He makes a division 
only of things man-made for the use of man. But things 
made by man for the use of man are necessarily derivative. 
Because in the first place they presuppose natural materials 
out of which they are made. And secondly the maker—man — 
is not made by man, is not made by man for the use of man. 
And so the whole sphere of the artificial is secondary 
compared with the sphere of the natural beings. And 
regarding the natural beings Ischomachus is, so to speak, 
wholly impervious, with one exception. Where does nature 
come in very massively? When he comes to his art. What 
is the difference between the art of farming and almost 
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all other arts, perhaps all other arts? With the exception 
of one art which might be a form of farming, 

(Farming is dependent on the elements.) 

But can you tell me, how do you get shoes? You have 
first to kill an animal or fell a tree. And then after you 
have killed that living being, then you prepare the dead 
part of the dead animal, or that tree, and make shoes of it. 
How do you get a plum? Who makes the plum? The livirg 
tree. So physis is much more present in the art of farming, 
or for that matter cattle-raising, than in all other arts. 

So this is again the supplement. You know, just as we 
have seen this fanatic of order wishes to have everything dead 
so that it will stay in its damn place. And yet then he is 
compelled, however, when he is confronted with his wife, 
at least in that case, she must move, because otherwise 
she would have only artificial beauty and no natural beauty. 
And in the same way this fanatic of art, fd/, vy , is then 
compelled to have recourse to that art which is most akin 
to physis . to nature, because what the farmer does is only 
a very small part of what the earth does. You wanted to 
say sore thing? 

(The farmer follows nature while the other arts change 
nature.) 

To a much higher degree. Good. Is there one more 
question? Mr. _? 

(I wondered why in Chapter eleven he started out 
talking about loyalty was necessary.) 

Loyalty he does^t say. Benevolence is the Greek word. 

(And then in Chapter thirteen or fourteen he comes 
back to honesty.) 

Honesty is justice. 

(And I was wondering what the difference was.) 

Have you never seen a man, or woman for that matter, 
benevolent to another human being and absolutely dishonest? 
That is easy. X being benevolent to Y may steal from Z 
and many other people. He doesn T t ask him to be benevolent 
to human beings in general. This might conceivably imply 
justice. It might. But he is supposed to be benevolent 
to his master. Nov; this benevolence to the master—he 
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could be benevolent to the master and nevertheless steal 
from the master. Is this not possible? Oh yes: well he 
is rich enough, whether I drink this other bottle of 
whiskey or not doesn’t make him poorer. Is that not 
possible? He would never betray the master to anyone 
else. But to steal a little bit would go together with 
it. Benevolence is of course a very convenient thing, 
but it is not in itself proving a high character. That 
can mean all kinds of things. Sometimes it is perhaps 
more convenient to be benevolent than to be malevolent. 

That can be a very low motive for benevolence. But 
justice is a different matter. 

(It would certainly be different in the context, 
but I thought the underlying concern as far as Ischomachus 
was concerned was about the same in both cases.) 

But unfortunately the translation is not good enough. 
But even if you take the translation you would have to 
see what the consequences of what he calls loyalty are, 
and what the consequence of his justice are. And the 
implication surely is that an occasional stealth from 
the master would not be in contradiction to the benevolence. 
Therefore the virtue of justice has to be introduced in 
addition to benevolence. 

So next time, Mr. _• 
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Lecture 5, Oeconomicus II 

There are certain points which you made which I believe do not 
stand up. And this is partly due to the fact that you had to rely, 
as practically everyone does, on the translation. For example, 
the passage in Memorabilia III 9.4 to which you referred, Socrates 
does not identify in any way wisdom and prudence. This is what 
the translator does. But wisdom and moderation. That is very 
different. 

Now let me try to remind you of the distinctions which go through 
the whole work. By the way, we have seen in reading the passage 
in the MemorabLLia that what he says in the third book is restated 
in the fourth book. And the relation of wisdom and moderation 
becomes really clear only in the fourth book, not in the third. 

So that is only a provisional statement. But the analysis which 
is underlying, the statement surely in the Oeconomicus is very simple. 

There are three elements required for success: knowledge, care, 
and favor of the gods, or, to call it by the human corolary, piety. 
Because it is to be assumed that the favor of the gods is given 
more to the pious than to the impfous. So the three things are 
needed. To say one is the decisive thing—that one cannot say. 

For without knowledge and care the favor of the gods would not come. 

(unclear) 

Say an absolutely ignorant man who knows nothing whatever of 
farming, and in addition doesn*t do any work on his farm, might 
be prosperous as a farmer, do you mean to say that? 

(unclear) 

Well, you can say that compared with the simplistic thesis 
knowledge is perfectly sufficient. Which is sometimes, or seems to 
be, sufficient. To that extent you are right. But if one states 
it clearly: knowledge, care (diligence), and let us call it piety. 
These are the three. But then there is the great question regarding 
knowledge. And you translated it as it were, in connection with 
what he said in the Oeconomicus . Chapters 15 following, by prudence. 
And this I think is simply wrong. That may also be partly due to 
the translator, but let us forget about it. 

The key word here is art. In this case of course the art of 
farming. So what you need is art, care and piety. The question 
which you have in mind, and which we must not forget of course, is 
where does moral knowledge, where does prudence—that is what is 
meant by moral knowledge—come in at all? In other words, can you 
be a prosperous farmer by possessing the art?—which any crook 
could possess of course. Care?—which every crook could possess. 
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Does moral knowledge come in here somehow, in piety? That would 
be the question. 

Now since we have a lot of material, and limited time, I suggest 
that we start now with a discussion. \Je have to finish the 
Oeconomicu s unfortunately today. Now at the beginning of today 1 s 
assignment, the beginning of Chapter 15, Socrates makes the repe¬ 
tition regarding the qualities of the bailiff. And as you would 
see if you would compare it with what precedes he omits justice 
which had played such a role in Ischomachus* statement. We must 
see later on what that means. It cannot be mere forgetfulness. 

Socrates induces Ischomachus at this point to turn to his art, 
the art of farming. He now speaks of the art, of the purely 
cognitive element. Now Ischomachus begins with a praise of farming 
and says it is a wonderful art. It is the most philanthropic art. 

Now philanthropic means in Greek ’’loving human beings.” Nothing more. 
And this does not have a very high meaning. It is comparable to; 
some people love dogs, others love donkeys, and others love human 
beings. It does not mean necessarily more than that. The art of 
farming is philanthropic in this sense because it is very kind to 
men. You don’t have to exert yourself to learn it, especially 
because it is so easy to learn. Say theory of functions would not 
be philanthropic because you have to work very hard to understand it. 
And now, in paragraph 5, of the fifteenth chapter, read that please. 

Ah, but I think, Ischomachus, that I quite understand 
your account of these matters—I mean how to teach a 
bailiff; for I think I follow your statement that you 
make him loyal to you, and careful and capable of ruling 
and honest. 

’’And just.” So you see, that is very strange. Because this 
was in a way the same as Socrates said in the beginning of Chapter 
15, and he seems not to have heard what Ischomachus said in 
paragraphs 1 to 4 of this chapter. He doesn’t seem to have heard 
that praise of the philanthropic character of farming. And of 
course needless to say the editors, especially the nineteenth 
century editors, cut out this part. That is the easiest way of 
disposing of any difficulty. Now Socrates hadn’t heard the praise 
of farming, or, which is perhaps better, he pretends not to have 
heard it. And this gives him an opportunity to repeat the 
statement, to repeat the statement regarding the bailiff, as we 
have seen in what has been read. Now he brings in justice, of which 
he had not spoken before. He thus draws our attention to the 
quality of justice in the bailiff which he had dropped. Now what 
can this mean? In his praise of the art of farming Ischomachus 
had spoken of an art, the art of farming, as if it were a living 
being, an animate being which loves men, like dogs, horses, and so 
on, especially dogs. Ihich loves human beings and is gentle. 
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This is the quality which certain animals have and which the art 
of farming has. Now this raises an important question. Can an 
art be philanthropic and gentle? That is a question. Nov: let us 
turn to paragraph 11 where we find the answer. 

The truth is that...he did it 

”He will not conceal anything how he did it.” Now here is the 
point. All arts other than farming, we can say all arts properly 
speaking, conceal. But now to conceal is obviously not philan¬ 
thropic. Because to conceal means to conceal from human beings. 

So in other words, the question to which an allusion is made here: 
what about the philanthropic character of art? Or differently 
stated, is there a natural harmony between knowledge and what we 
may call humanitarianism. In the case of farming that is true. 

At least that is Ischomachus’ contention. And as for the other 
arts there is this strange thing that there are secrete of a trade. 
You know that this happens even up to the present day in the more 
lucrative parts of the arts surely, but also in others. There are 
trade secrets of builders and of other artisans. And this has 
implications beyond the arts in the narrower sense. Ischomachus 
develops in the next chapter the tiesis that farming is easy to learn. 
There is nothing ’’multi-colored” about it. Multicolored: that is 
a term of dispraise. Complicated, sophisticated. The opposite to 
it is simple; one color. And simple is frequently used as inter¬ 
changeable with just. Simple man, straightforward man. There is 
nothing multicolored about him. This is the characteristic of the 
art of farming. The farmer has to know that nature of the land. 

The term nature occurs here very clearly. And this nature however 
is not, as the nature of other things are, hidden, so that you 
have to be a scientist of sorts to understand it. But this nature 
of the earth is open. One can know it by passing by. He gives 
the example of sailors. They pass by the land and they can point 
out without even touching it: this is good land and that is bad 
land. And if that is not easy knowledge I don’t know what it is. 

We will see later what this means. Paragraph 9 in Chapter 16. 

First, Ischomachus, I think I should be glad to learn, 
for this is the philosopher’s way, how I am to cultivate 
the land if I want to get the heaviest crops of wheat 
and barley out of it. 

Is this very heavy irony or what? Surely one thing is clear. 
Socrates speaks here of himself as philosophic man, philosophic 
hombre . That is important. The term philosophy does not appear 
so frequently in Xenophon, that it doesn’t call for our attention. 
Now if Benjamin Franklin had written that no one would be surprised. 
You know this wider use of the word philosophy. There is an 
institution called American Philosophic Society, in Philadelphia, 
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which deals also with such matters. Inhere philosophy has the 
simple meaning: any knowledge of nature for the most humble 
practical purposes. You know, the sense in which Benjamin Franklin 
and others in the eighteenth century understood it. 

Now this is of course not Socrates 1 understanding and not 
Xenophon’s understanding. And here it is indeed ironical. It 
brings up the question again does Socrates wish to become a farmer. 
After all, he proves to be a perfectly competent farmer, as we find 
out. He knows everything. He only didn’t know that he did. And 
yet he never had the slightest incentive to becoming a farmer. 

Let us read the sequel. 

Well, you know, I take it...broken up then. 

You see. Socrates knows that. I think everyone even today, 
who would not live in cities like Chicago, would have this kind of 
knowledge of farming, which could be had by just walking by. But 
let us see what this item really means. We turn to Chapter 17, 
paragraphs 2-3. 

For as soon as autumn ends 

"When the autumnal time comes.*’ 

all men, I suppose, look anxiously to God 

"To the god, ;1 meaning the god who rains. Zeus. 

to see when he will send rain on the earth and make 

them free to sow. 

Yds, Ischomachus...all the world is of one mind. 

More precisely: "All men." That is universal knowledge. All 
men are of one mind. 

Yes, said I...of having a fire, if they have wood. 

Let us stop here. So we have here seen something. We have 
spoken first of knowledge of the nature, not of everything, but of 
the earth. The nature of the earth, of the land, is easy to know. 

And now we see what this means. If something is so easily accessible; 
all men know it. And they know it not by learning, by instruction, 
but by nature. So the suggestion is made here then that there is 
such a thing as a natural knowledge of nature, a knowledge which all 
men, at least all grown up men, in fact possess without any 
instruction. And of course we must raise here a question, regarding 
a much more important subject, at least theoretically more important, 
than agriculture. Is there such a natural knowledge of the 
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principles of action, of what we cdl morals, of the just things? 

We must keep this in mind as a question. 

Difficulties arise only under certain conditions. Paragraph 
4, where we left off. 

But, said Ischomachus...another at mid-season. 

In other words here. Where god or nature does not follow a 
clear order there men disagree. There doubts arise. Applied to 
just things: there is a variety of just things in different places 
and countries, and therefore there will be difficulties which do not 
arise in the sphere of farming. Now we cannot go into the agri¬ 
cultural details here. 

(unclear) 

Surely. But the question of course: is there not in all change 
something unchangeable implied? Namely, when the change takes 
place always in the same manner, say, spring, summer, fall, winter. 
Then of course there is an unchangeable in the changeable, the rule 
of the change. There are all kinds of references all the time to 
the other arts. Some jocular ones. For example, in paragraph 7 
he compares the art of casting seed with the art of playing a lyre. 
You have to do it in both cases evenly. Now the idea being of 
course it is infinitely easier to learn to cast seed evenly than 
to play a lyre evenly. Again to illustrate the particular humanity 
or philanthropy of the art of farming. Paragraph S. 

Certainly. But suppose... the greatest number. 

'’The more powerful ones.” You can say the stronger ones, 
the financially stronger ones. Yes? 

But tell me...laughing. 

What is the joke? Socrates says if the land is weaker, 
inferior, then you put more seeds into it, and if it is stronger 
you put less seed into it, which is of course absurd. Because the 
ambiguity of the words the weak and strong. Socrates knows it very 
well. And Socrates does not commit an error because he thinks it 
obvious that one cannot oonmit a mistake about that. It is a joke 
of Socrates. Now Socrates is joking in this work, obviously, much 
more than anywhere else, at least in the Memorabilia . Words like 
”Here Ischomachus laughed.” That is very rare in a Xenophontic 
or Platonic work, that someone is said to have laughed. You can 
count these very easily. Socrates of course never laughs. Once. 
Socrates laughed once. He jokes frequently. But that it is said 
he jokes is extremely rare. In this book it abounds just as oaths 
abound. There are proportionately many more oaths than in the 
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whole Memorabilia . And this goes together, because I think that is 
still intelligible. In comedies for example people swear all the 
time. It is something unserious: "By Zeusl" T Tiere in serious 
conversation people don't do it. This only in passing. 

Paragrq? h 15 let us read. Because there is always in spite 
of the manifest importance of the immediate subject, farming, there 
is always another subject underground. Let us read paragraph 15. 

Don't you think...of mere weeds. 

"The weeds itself." Now here he brings up the question of 
similes or images. We are told what a simile means*, substituting 
something else for the thing itself. Not calling it a weed, but 
the drones of farming. And why does one do that? Why does one 
make the similes? At least in one important case, in order to 
arouse anger against the thing itself. If you could call it only 
weeds you could be neutral. But if you call it drones, then all 
your animosity against drones is applied to the weeds. So this 
of course would also imply this: someone who does not fall victim 
to the substitution, to the substituted image, who sees always the 
thing itself--the weeds—-and is not impressed by the fact that they 
can be called drones, could not become a farmer. Because a farmer 
needs that incentive in order to work hard. Do you see? The 
passion of anger is conducive to care. And he who does not have 
this passionate incentive will lack this element. He will not be a 
farmer. This is an indication of the whole subject of rhetoric of 
course. 

In Chapter XVIII there is nothing of special importance as 
far as I can see. Chapter XIX deals with fruit trees. The method 
is always the same. That Socrates proves to know the whole thing 
from just passing by. And that has supplied him with competent 
knowledge of farming. And this shows so clearly how limited the 
significance of knowledge in the case of farming is. Socrates 
knows everything, and yet he is not a farmer. At least factor B 
(care) is absent. And we must see why. Let us read paragraph 12 
because that is one of the slight irregularifes which lead to 
deletions on the part of editors. 

About vine planting then...same as mine. 

This subject had not been mentioned before. What does Socrates 

say? 

Does this method of planting apply to the fig too?... 

Ischomachus? 

That is all we need. Did you notice anything? An obvious 
irregularity. This is not methodic. Socrates does twice the same 
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thing; or Ischomchus does twice the same thing. Ischomachus brings 
up a subject, and Socrates pretends not to have heard it. That is 
a little example, but is enough to make clear the way in which 
Xenophon writes, '/hat is the subject which Ischomachus brings up, 
and which Socrates doesn’t want to bring up? 

(The vine.) 

Why? Can you imagine why Ischomachus is so interested and 
why Socrates is so disinterested? 

(You can do things with grapes that you don’t do writh figs.) 

Please, what? 

(Wine.) 


You see, that was a typical scientific statement which you 
made. You know, where you do not recognize the real facts of life. 
Sure. So that's it. And what is behind that? \lhy should Ischomachus 
wish to bring it up and Socrates wish not to bring it up? Pardon? 

(unclear) 

No, I think it is so that Socrates is not quite sure whether 
Ischomachus has not too keen an interest in bibling, and Socrates 
wants to oppose it. It is not necessary therefore to change the 
text. I mention only one parallel. In other words, it is due to 
Socrates’ concern with continence. In the Clouds , at verse 417, 
the dikaios logos J m v o<,c s. )<'(*■$. —can it be the dikaios logos already 
so early in the play? — the praise of the old way of life at any rate. 
The old way of life versus the modern, Socratic, sophisticated way 
of life . It praises abstention from wine as a sign of the good old 
times. Whereas now everybody is drunk all the time. So that fits 
in of course very well. 

Now in the sequel there comes a general observation where the 
substratum comes again into the open. We have to read that. 

Paragraph 14 following. 

You do!...makes you understand her. 

Do you see that point? The serious thought which is here 
jokingLy appealed to is that men know what they do not believe to 
know. Socrates doesn’t believe to know the art of farming. And in 
fact he possesses it without knowing it. Now this must ring a bell 
at least in some of you. 


(Plato. Meno.) 
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■That is the point which Plato makes? Knowledge is recollection. 
But one doesn’t know that one knows it. Once you start teaching a 
man then knowledge, understanding, proves to be recollection. Now 
what does Plato mean by that? What does he have in mind? And in 
Plato of course it does not refer to farming. That is a joke. But 
in Plato it refers to, for example, mathematics. But above all to 
what Plato calls the ideas. Learning is recollection because every 
man possesses by nature knowledge of the ideas. Every human soul 
has seen the ideas prior to birth. This makes it a human soul. 

You see the parallel. Here also this knowledge is natural to the 
extent that it has not been acquired with effort. The knowledge of 
ideas in the primary sense has not been acquired by effort. That is 
a common thing. Needless to say that these two kinds of knowledge 
are very different. But the fundamental problem is the same. As 
the basis of all acquired knowledge there is natural knowledge. 

The joke is that you apply the term natural unacquired knowledge to 
farming. 1/e have only to substitute for Socrates someone in Chicago, 
who never left Chicago, and he would be unable to answer quite a 
few questions of Ischomachus which Socrates can answer with ease. 
Because Socrates had to see at least once this agricultural process 
to know that. It is not a priori knowledge, as they say. Yes? 

(You say every man possesses knowledge by nature knowledge of 
the ideas. Is this a common sense use of the word eidos .that 
everyone knows coramon-sensically what eidos means?) 

Not eidos necessarily. That is a Greek word which may not have 
a direct equivalent. Let me state it now very simply. There is a 
fundamental harmony between the human mind and the whole. That is 
what that means. And the alternative is that there is no tarnpny, 
and hence our knowledge is based entirely on our organizing the data 
so that they become orderly for us. The modern view, especially of 
Kant, but not only of Kant. That is what he means. There is a 
natural harmony between the human mind and the whole. That doesn’t 
mean that all men know everything without any effort. Very far from 
that. But as human beings they have in them the elements which 
guarantee the possibility, not more. Yes? 

(Do you vjant to pursue this?) 

No, but if necessary, of course. 

(Because I am not sure these contradict each other, whether 
they could not be reconciled. Perhaps I don’t understand.) 

Veil, according to Kant, and Kant is only the most radical 
interpreter of that view, the thing in itself, as he calls it , the 
world in itself, is inaccessible. But what we can do is to construct 
an orderly whole, what he calls the phenomenal world. And that we 
do by virtue of the categories with which we are by nature equipped. 
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But this whole as we understand it is not the true whole. Because 
otherwise there would have to be a natural harmony. And this is in 
a way the key difference between the moderns and the ancients. 

In these examples which we read in paragraph 16, Ischomachus 
mentions as an example where it is difficult to know the right from 
the wrong, the true from the false, money. Socrates would distinguish 
between good soil and bad soil, a good crop and a bad crop, but he 
cannot make a distinction between good money and false money. 
Important: Socrates knows the art of farming; he does not know the 
economic art. Because hovr can you be a good economist if you cannot 
distinguish between good and bad money? Yes? 

(I have a problem here. Socrates is supposed to know the art 
of farming and yet knowledge is unimportant in farming.) 

It is unimportant in the sense that it is so easy to come by. 

But something may be very easy to come by and very important. The 
simplest example which I can think of is air. Air is very easy to 
come by. Almost everywhere you go you have air. It is the commonest 
thing in the world, and yet you must admit, if you were deprived 
of it for a very short time, you cannot live. So air is extremely 
important and extremely easy to come by. Why could there not be 
kinds of knowledge which are extremely important and yet easy to come 
by? We ordinarily disregard the things which are so very easy to 
come by. And that is for practical purposes reasonable. It goes as 
a matter of course. And yet it is by no means theoretically 
unimportant to know what we may take for granted. 

(unclear) 

Oh no. He didn’t take the example of a donkey. He took the 
example of the earth. How can you distinguish a good cow from a bad 
cow? The minimum you would have to do is to try to milk it. And 
you can not milk it by looking at it. Honestly. It may be all right 
as far as our milk supply is concerned, but she may be a very nasty 
customer to the milker. Which also would, I take it, take away 
from its value. Wouldn’t it. 

(unclear) 

Yes. So in other words, farming is the special art even dis¬ 
tinguishable from cattle raising. And here take also dogs. Dogs 
can be very deceptive regarding their qualities. They can pretend 
to be very nice and then they suddenly snap. The earth doesn’t do 
this kind of thing. So we have now at the end of Chapter 19 
acquired perfect knowledge of the art of farming. 

And now a grave question arises, and is raised by Socrates at 
the beginning of Chapter 20. Since everyone possesses the knowledge 
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or art of farming the good farmer can be distinguished from the bad 
farmer, not by knowledge, but by something else. And this is care. 
Let us read the beginning of Chapter 20. 

And now I asked...run into debt? 

You see. All know it but not all do it. Do you see an 
application of this distinction to another sphere? 

(Knowledge and virtue.) 

For example. Let us assume there is part of moral knowledge 
at any rate of which one could say all have it. And one can say 
with absolute certainty that not all act on it. So this is the 
whole question again: is moral knowledge like farming, as easy of 
access, or is it perhaps rather like one of the other arts which 
not all possess? Yes? 

(Unclear) 

But in the case of farming I believe it is obvious. Perhaps 
Plato and Socrates didn't mean it in the other respect as simply 
as it is sometimes stated in the histories of philosophy and even 
by Aristotle in his Ethics . Aristotle of course understanding it 
better, but thinking it worthwhile to discuss it even on its own 
terms. You know, after all Plato and Socrates would even not 
provisionally say something which is not worth discussing. Good. 
Let us continue. 

Oh, I will tell you, Socrates...sowed unevenly, 

You see, he really lays it down thick. Even the meanest 
capacity can understand that. Yes. 

or because he didn't plant...to get them. 

I hope this point is now perfectly clear. Good. As it 
should be. 

Now let us see paragraph 10. Still Ischomachus speaking. 

All know exactly...it is produced 

Namely, manure. 

and it is easy to get any amount of it...before sowing. 

Now let us stop here. So it is extremely easy. How is it 
then possible that many people do not do the thing which is so 
extremely easy? Or is there an ambiguity in the word "easy"? 
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Farming is the easiest of all arts we have heard. When you talk to 
farmers, especially old style, they will not agree with you. 

And if you have tried to work on a potato field, for example, in the 
autumn or so, you will also say it is not in every sense easy. 

In what place is it difficult? On the back, for example, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the brain. So, in other words, we have to take 
this other thing also into consideration. 

Paragraph 13. 

Suppose a man...a human being? 

"And still more than a human being." Yes? Why? 

For the land never plays tricks...what she cannot do. 

The earth is never deceiving. It is absolutely honest. More 
than a horse and much more than a human being. And yet—next 
paragraph. 


I think that...bad men. 

That is all we need. Precisely because the earth is absolutely 
honest she is the best tester of human beings. Yes. And the next 
paragraph, paragraph 15. 

Husbandry is the clear accuser of the recreant soul. 

Well, literally: "of the bad soul." In all other cases 
there may be doubt, however slight. Here there can be no doubt. 

Go on. 


For no one persuades...utter fool. 


Yes? 

(Is good and bad here in terms of whether you are active or 
si ow?) 

Here is this particular case it has to do with slothfulness, 
one form of badness which is laziness. Yes? 

(What if a man is not interested in fanning, as Socrates 
isn't?) 

Very well, you have to state it differently. If this is really 
true what he says here, let us apply it to Socrates. Well, what 
about Socrates? Socrates is obviously not a farmer. And on the 
other hand, does he have a money-making art? Yes? 

(Unclear) 
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But still is this a money-making art? It is a long question. 
Three things are mentioned which are alternatives to possessing a 
lucrative art, farming or any otha', and that is stealing, there is 
no evidence that Socrates ever stole; robbing, there is no evidence 
of that; then begging. Look at one of these wealthy fellows 
like Crito, whether they might not in certain nasty moods have the 
feeling that they have to take care of Socrates, that Socrates 
is a beggar. He lives in ten thousand-fold poverty as he puts 
it. The jocular element is here, but it is very interesting. 

We must never forget the paradoxical fact that Socrates, who 
doesn’t exercise a lucrative art, is teaching a lucrative art. 

That is not the same in modern times: Lord Keynes taught the art 
of economics, and I understand exercised it in a magnificent way. 

He earned subsequently millions of pounds, lost them again, and 
recovered them. This is true, there is no difficulty here because 
deed and speech are in full agreement. But here in the case of 
Socrates deed and speech do not entirely coincide. There is also 
a very neat distinction in this paragraph: "He who does not know 
another lucrative, money-making art, nor is willing to farm.” 

Strictly speaking this is net knowledge which you need to farm. 

Much more important is the willingness to farm. This is in 
passing. 

Paragraph 21, please. 

These, then, are the evils 

We know these now. Negligence. Forms of negligence, 
that crush estates...into a loss. 

I think this makes it abundantly clear that the art of farming 
is not identical with the art of household management. The art 
of farming is a part of it, but not the whole. Because someone 
can be an excellent farmer and be very inept in the balancing of 
expenditure and income. That is clear. 

Now Socrates we know possesses the art of farming. That has 
been proved beyond a shadow of a doubt. But there is no evidence 
yet that he possesses the art of household management. And therefore 
we see how right he was when he said: I can’t teach you Critobulus 
the art of household management. This he doesn’t know. But he 
does know the art of farming. But these are two very different 
things. 

In paragraph 23 which we might read there is an important 
reference. 


Well farmed land.. .measure of satisfaction 
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Livestock. After all, this is a book on management of 
estates. I know very little about Greek architecture or so, but 
on the basis of this book alone we would know that livestock does 
play a role: horses have been mentioned, especially the art of 
shepherding, you remember? For sheep Xenophon surely makes clear. 
And of course also cows. "Thy is he absolutely silent about cattle¬ 
raising. If you look at other ancient books on economics, for 
example, Vergil’s Georgies . you have cattle-raising with bee¬ 
keeping, and I know bee-keeping was very important in Attica. So 
why does he speak only about farming in the narrower sense? 

"/hat is the reason for that? 

(Unclear) 

Oh no. He was not a vegetarian. No, there is no doubt about 
it. And in addition, horses are not eaten, ordinarily at least. 
And he wrote books on horses. And you could say that he wanted to 
treat horse breeding in a special book. But this is not a good 
enough explanation. It must have artistic meaning in the work. 
Yes? 


(unclear) 

TThy should this be the case? Do you mean. No, I don’t believe 


(unclear) 

Yes, if you are especially interested in discovering a special 
breed. But also improvement of land is possible. I don’t believe 
there is any artificial fertilizing going on in agriculture. I 
don’t think so. But there are things you can do to the land and 
surely which you can do to trees. He had spoken about trees. 

Someone else raised his hand. Well, I suggest the following 
explanation. 

We started in Chapter 7 fran a bi-partition, a fundamental 
bi-partition: the two sexes. The woman in the house, inside, and 
the man, or husband, outside. And this has a certain deeper 
significance, because the woman inside, the true governor—the 
political is female—and man outside, farming, physis . nature. 

Now let us look at animals. Where are the animals, are they inside 
or outside? We have one example which was discussed at some 
length, and that was bees. Bees have of course housing, live inside 
as much as men do. And needless to say that cattle also have 
stables. Farming the corn or trees, that is clearly an outside 
activity. The activity regarding cattle is not so simply outside. 
But this only in passing. 

In this section which begins here, Ischomachus develops a 
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a conceit of his father which is highly interesting. This father 
loved agriculture so much that whenever he saw a run-down farm he 
bought it and improved it. And he did this again and again. Now 
paragraph 24 . 

I assure you, Socrates...if you like. 

You see. He doesn’t believe that Socrates would do it, but only 
that he might teach it to others. Did you see that? Now let us go 
on here. 


Moreover, my father...by much thought 

Literally, '’by worrying-'’ which is a favorite term or joke at 
philosophy. They are worrying. Obviously they worry about things 
about which one doesn’t have to worry. 

But he would say that...my father. 

”By nature. ’ Yes. No one taught him. No one exhorted him. 
By nature his heart went out to farming. That is the meaning of 
this. Yes? 

Now on hearing this...he sold, of course. 

”He sold, by Zeus!” You observe this simple question of 
Socrates. 


answered Ischomachus...loved agriculture 
”By nature,” ’’truly by nature a lover of agriculture.” 

as intensely as merchants love corn...most valued 
Yes, ’’most honored” which is the same. Yes. 

where people prize it...something like that. 

Good. Let us read the next paragraph. 

You’re joking, Socrates...Of course 
”By Zeus. •’ 

By Zeus, and I declare, Ischomachus, on my oath 

You see, that is very strong. ”By Zeus ;r and ”1 declare under 
oath.” That may be unique in the work of Xenophon. Yes. 
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that I believe you, that all men naturally owe whatever 
they think will bring them profit. 

This is not the proper translation. ”1 believe you (or I trust 
you) that all men by nature believe to love those things from which 
they believe to be benefitted.” Now let us discuss this. This is a 
very important passage. Now the joke of Socrates at the expense 
of Ischomachus or his father is of course this that Ischomachus does 
not see that his father is prompted by love of gain and not by love 
of corn or love of agriculture. And the subtlety of this is that 
this ignorance, this deep ignorance, this lack of self-knowledge, 
makes him the perfect gentleman he is. But in order to see that we 
must take a further step. And this is suggested by the end of this 
chapter. The fundamental question is what does ”loving” mean. 
Otherwise we cannot know what the perfect gentleman is. Because the 
perfect gentleman is defined by what he loves. I read to you a 
passage from Xenophon 1 s Greek History , one of the most beautiful, 
and simple, and revealing sentences which there are in Xenophon: 

Book VII, Chapter 3, paragraph 12. The fellow citizens of Euphron, 
a tyrant in some Greek town, ’’buried him in the market place and 
worshipped him as the leader of the polis. Thus, it seems, do most 
men define as good men their benefactors.” Simply stated, the 
popular, vulgar opinion is that to be a good man means to be a 
benefactor ”to me.” I think we all detect ourselves from time to 
time in this error. It is very human, but it is an error. Because 
someone may be very beneficial to me and he may be an abominable 
fellow. For example, he may be very nasty to other people, sometimes 
this happens. I have heard of people who got rich by great lack of 
scruples and then they benefitted other people, of course not those 
whom they robbed. He is also a benefactor. But this is of course 
true also on a much higher level. So the first step so to say in 
understanding human things is to make clear that the good man is 
not the same as the benefactor and surely as one’s ovm benefactor. 
This is not genuine love because it is always in the crudest way 
self-regarding. And that is of course true of Ischomachus' father. 

He doesn't love farms. He lovds gain. Or if he does love farming 
there is a very crude mixture between love of gain and love of 
farming. And that is probably the case with most of us, that we 
love two very different things and don't observe the subtle 
difference. True love means loving something for its own sake. But 
most men don't love. They don't love that from which they are 
benefitted—they believe to love it. And more precisely even: men 
believe to love that from which they believe to be benefitted. 

[break in tape] 

...they may be hunch-back without knowing it. I think it is a 
beautiful sentence. You have to think for one moment until you under 
stand it. And that is a good enough reason for changing the text. 

For writers should write so that everyone can understand it at the 
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first hearing. That is the principle underlying much of scholarship, 
as we see here too. Of course a good man or a good thing cannot be 
but beneficial, but that is not the essential character of the 
goodness. There is a simple empirical proof that the distinction 
is necessary. And that is the phenomenon known by the name of 
admiration. Because if we admire, genuinely, then we are really not 
concerned with the relative beneficence: good to us. The simple 
example: an enemy general, who defeated ane r s own country’s army. 

One can still admire him as a great general. Admiration does not 
have this character. And therefore it played such a great role in 
classical moral orientation. Admiration is one form of looking up. 

The general phenomenon is looking up. And only by starting from 
looking up to something, and not how it looks to me, can one under¬ 
stand the moral phenomena. One can also express it, say, that man 
is by nature the deferential animal. The othrs are not deferential, 
and only apparently so in the case of dogs and horses and so on. 

And ultimately one would have to start from this sentence in order 
to understand the difference between Socrates and Ischomachus. 
Ischomachus does not make this distinction. He believes to love 
that from which he believes to be benefitted. And this confusion 
is his essence. And of course this is possible on various levels, 
and he is a nice man in the ordinary sense of the word. Others 
who do the same are not as nice. But this is not the key disti notion - 
The key distinction is that between those who know this delusio n 
and those who don’t. Mr. _. 

(Would a perfect gentleman strictly speaking be such a merchant 
as Ischomachus’ father?) 

This is a very good point. That is indeed quite true. He is 
indeed not a perfect gentleman. That is one of these nice tricks 
which Xenophon makes. Of all the classical writers, Xenophon is 
the one closest to modern things. As is proven by the fact that 
Machiavelli quotes him more than any other classical writer, with 
the exception of course of Livy, the Ranan historian, whom 
Machiavelli has to use for the material of Ranan history. But of 
the political thinkers Machiavelli quotes Xenophon more than any 
other writer. Because Xenophon experiments with marginal possibili¬ 
ties with which Aristotle and Plato do not experiment. This is one 
of them. The genuine thing is gentleman farmer. This is a synthesis 
of farming and commerce, that he trades in farms at least as much 
as he farms. That is a kind of Machiavellian—just as we will see 
in his treatise on tyranny—where he experiments with the nice 
tyrants. T 7hich is also a marginal possibility not tolerated by 
nristotle, and hardly tolerated by Plato. Xenophon experiments with 
it. And therefore this is a very important book, for the true 
history of the so-called capitalist spirit. Just as we found at 
the very beginning that administering the household was replaced by 
increasing the property. That was the first step. T . 7 ell, you can go 
on from here. Xenophon draws the line somewhere, obviously. But 
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this concession he is vailing to make. It is of course made jocu¬ 
larly, as you see from the way in which Socrates is so amazed that 
he sold these farms after having improved their value. So that is 
a very good point. 

(Does that have any implication for whether Ischomachus is a 
genuine perfect gentleman?) 

Sure. The question which you raise is absolutely necessary to 
raise, and one would have to look at other perfect gentlemen in 
Xenophon to see whether they meet this test stated at the end of 
Chapter 20, whether they can distinguish that. On the basis of my 
knowledge of Xenophon, and also of Plato, I would say in this 
respect there is no difference between Ischomachus and the perfect 
gentleman, from the Socratic point of view. 

Now let us turn to the last chapter then. In the first two 
paragraphs. Here a distinction is made by Ischomachus between 
farming as such, and the element of ruling, ruling human beings, in 
it. Let us read these two paragraphs. 

But I am pondering over the skill...that this is so. 

You see. This was Ischomachus’ hypothesis . that is the word. 
Hypothesis means in this connection the thesis which he lays down 
in order to prove it. This is Ischomachus T thesis. And he has 
proved it to Socrates’ satisfaction. Now? 

By Zeus it is, cried Ischomachus..in that respect the 
intelligence shown by different classes of men varies 
greatly. 

No. ”In this respect I agree with you T~e u KO d {TV* '■ v'c<. 

The first was a thesis of Ischomachus. Now vie are told of a 
Socratic thesis. How does Ischomachus know that, that according to 
Socrates men differ greatly in insight? Meaning in farming the 
difference in insight doesn’t arise because everyone can understand 
it at a first look, according to Ischomachus especially. But in 
another element of householding, ruling human beings, there insight 
is of decisive importance; and in this respect men differ greatly. 

And this is Socrates’ assertion, not Ischomachus’ assertion. 
Ischomachus agrees with Socrates, but it is Socrates’ primary thesis,. 
How did he know that? ’/ell, not from this book as far as I have 
seen. But perhaps from earlier conversations. After all, they 
knew each other. 'Je saw that earlier. Ischomachus recognized him. 

Or perhaps also from Socrates’ reputation. Socrates had a reputa¬ 
tion, as we have seen in Chapter 11. 


(unclear ) 
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There is a simple test. Did he know Socrates’ name without 
Socrates’ having told him: "I am Socrates'? 

(Yes. He knew of Socrates.) 

But he knew that he was Socrates. Someone may know say of 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, without knowing him . So if he would 
suddenly come in, he would not know this is McNamara. 

(unclear) 

Someone might have pointed him out to him on a farmer occasion. 
There is a third possibility, that he knew him without being intro¬ 
duced to him, because someone told him '’this is that funny guy 
Socrates.’’ That is possible. However, Ischomachus knows somehow 
that Socrates holds the view that there is an important natural 
inequality of understanding among men. Now since we have seen that 
the Clouds are used by Xenophon here, in the eleventh chapter, when 
Socrates says how his way of life is described, measuring the air 
and this kind of thing. In the Clouds of course that is of very 
great importance. It is described there how Socrates picks his 
pupils with a view to their abilities. And the comedy of the Clouds 
is only that he is so very inept in applying the standards. He 
picks invariably the wrong boys or young men. But still, Socrates 
was known for that. So this is important. 

Now what must the ruling man, the man apt to rule know? They 
must possess also the power of speaking so that they can make their 
subjects do their work gladly. And they must be able to do it 
especially by praising. This is what Ischomachus says in paragraph 
3. Let us turn to paragraph 5« 

Contrast the genius 

’’The genius” is in Greek ’’the divine man.” But there is a 
connection you know: genius is in Greek daimon, and daimon is a god 
also, or something like a god. To that extent if genius is taken in 
its original meaning, it is not an impossible translation. But in 
the present usage of the term, it is not recognizable any more. 

You must have seen that from all kinds of contests of what they call 
geniuses. So now read paragraph 5. 

Contrast the divine, the brave and scientific leader... 

distinguish itself under the commander’s eye. 

This you see still, the concern with praise. Now this concern 
with praise is exactly this ambiguous thing. The perfect gentleman 
does not see the problem of praise, reputation. And Socrates sees 
it. Paragraph 8. 
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Him you may justly call...ready to serve. 

In Greek that comes out better. "A great mind and a great 
hand." So it is not enough that he has a great mind. He must also 
have a great hand, or let us say, great arm. You vail see what the 
difference is. 

whose will 

"Mind.” "Many hands are vailing to obey." 

whose mind many hands are willing to obey...rather than 

his strength. 

This opposition of mind and strength, y and occurs 

very emphatically also in Thucydides. So in other words, the 
intellectual superiority as distinguished from brachial superiority, 
which controls the arms. This is Ischomachus’ speech, mind you. 

That is not what Socrates says. But allegedly an elaboration of a 
Socratic thought. We must read a few more paragraphs. 10. 

But Socrates, if the appea ranee...they bestir themselves 

Literally: "they get into motion." You remember the theme 
"rest and motion;" they are moved. Yes? 

and a spirit...kingly nature in him. 

"Of the kingly character." W'* 0 '* , from which ethos is derived. 
Well, we are no longer surprised that the master—and the master is 
of course primarily master of slaves; and naturally he has not only 
the power of praising but also of punishing; that is the reason 
why the hand, the army, is needed—we are no longer surprised that 
the master of slaves is compared to a kingly man because we have 
seen even the baliff, a slave, can be kingly. That is no longer 
surprising. Next paragraph. 

And this, in my judgment...great natural gifts 

"Of a good nature." 

above all, he must be a genius. 

No, "become," "become divine." Now what does this mean? 

You see, here there is again a reference to the difference between 
the kingly art and the farming art, a difference brought out by 
their kinship. So divine he is not by nature. He has a good nature 
but he becomes divine. Why? How does he become divine? Let us 
read the first sentence of the next paragaph. 
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For I reckon tils gift is not altogether human, but 
divine — this power to win willing obedience: it is 
manifestly a gift of the gods to the true votaries of 
pr ud en ce. 

f, 0f moderation :t . Moderation is acquired. So he must have 
education. He must have a good nature, and he must have acquired 
moderation. That moderation is distinguished from education will no 
longer surprise us from what we have seen in the Memorabilia . 

The expression here, "becoming divine", in a similar context in 
Plato T s Laws BlSc. There however it is said "having beccme divine 
by learning". And now the last sentence. 

Despotic rule 

Why does he not say "tyrannical rule"? Despotic rule is in 
Greek the rule of the master over slaves and is perfectly legitimate. 
What is illegitimate is tyrannical rule, meaning the rule over a 
political society as if they were not citizens but slaves. That’s 
tyranny. That is simply one of the many barbarisms of which he is 
justly condemned, not only accused. 

Tyrannical rule over unwilling subjects they give, I 
fancy, to those whom they judge worthy to live the 
life of Tantalus, of whom it is said that in hell he 
spends eternity, dreading a second death. 

"In Hades", of course he says. So the tyrant is the opposite 
of the king. Me know this from the Memorabilia . And he leads a most 
unhappy life. And this is expressed in these terms: he lives in 
Hades; he is dead. The living tyrant is dead. And yet fears con¬ 
stantly the greatest pain or anguish which only the living can feel. 
You know the story of Tantalus who doesn’t get food and drink, and 
is in pain all the time. He lacks the only good which the dead 
possess, namely, that they can no longer die. And while having the 
greatest evil of the living, he is an absolutely miserable man. 

That is the conclusion of the Oeconomicus . It is a very strange 
conclusion, if you think of oeconomicus and ends with the opposition 
of the king and the tyrant. And this is a very natural transition 
to the Hiero, which we will di scuss next time. And I ask vhoever 
is reading the paper on the Hiero to consider again Memorabilia 
IV 6.12. - 

Nov; let us try to summarize the thing as well as we can. 

Socrates knows the art of farming. He knows the art of ruling. But 
he does not know the economic art because he doesn’t know the element 
of expenditure and income. Now is his ignorance of the economic 
art proper the reason why he is a good man indeed but not a perfect 
gentleman? In Greek agathos . but not kaloskagathos . Note the 
silence on kalosagathia , perfect gentlemans hip, in this last^chapter. 
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And I have not made a study since when did it disappear altogether? 

I believe he was silent about this for some time. 

Another point which one should mention also is this. Farming. 
Socrates knows the art of farming. Now farming was used as a synonym 
for another art for the possession of which Socrates was very famous. 
In which art do you something like throw out seed? Some will sprout, 
others won’t. 

(Teaching.) 

Teaching, yes. That is in the Phaedrus . One can say the highest 
form of rhetoric, because education being of course speaking. 

Sparling being a very subordinate thing in education, even long before 
the time of progressive education. So teaching means speaking. And 
therefore the art of education is the art of speaking, the highest 
form of the art of speaking. And therefore in the Phaedrus where 
this art is discussed this comparison with farming, or a special 
kind of farming is made. 

(Is it ironical that the Greek word for young man and the 
word for fallow land is the same? neos .) 

I didn’t think of that, but that might very well be. But I do 
not know whether they are etymologically the same. But perhaps they 
are. That is a very good question. Let’s consult Liddell and Scott. 
Thank you-. It may very well be. I had not thought of it. 

Let me now briefly take up the question of the relation of this 
dialogue to the other Socratic writings. On the basis of such a com¬ 
parison as I made at the beginning, it appears that the Oeconomicus 
is the Socratic logos , the Socratic discourse. The Memorabilia 
deals with Socrates’ justice. The other three works, of which the 
Oeconomicus is one, do not deal with Socrates as a just man. The 
others deal, the S ymposium with his deeds, and the Apologia Socratis 
with his silent deliberation. Now who is the chief character in 
the Banquet , Mr. _? 

(Callias.) 

Very pompous. Not to say a pompous ass, but surely very pompous. 
Very rich. Old family. And who is the interlocutor of Socrates in 
the Apjogy of Socrates ? 

(Hermogenes.) 

Mho is Hermogenes? 

(Callias’ brother.) 
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Callias’ brother. So they are kindred. What is the most 
obvious difference between them? 

(Callias is very rich. Hermogenes is very poor.) 

Callias, however, was not only very rich, but also, as we can 
easily know, a fellow who wasted his property. So both were 
impossible as interlocutors in a conversation on economics. The one 
was rich, but couldn’t administer his wealth. And the other was 
poor. So Socrates had to seek a third man. And this man is 
Ischomachus. He is rich and a good economist. But were there not 
other Athenians who met these conditions? Perhaps there was no one, 

I don’t know, who had this peculiar combination of farming and 
trading in farms. And Xenophon was anxious to have this conceit 
in his economic work. 

But there is also some other point to which I would like to 
draw your attention. In a contemporary orator called Andocides, in 
his speech On the Mysteries —there was a mystery scandal and a big 
lawsuit—he says this: Callias, the sn of Hipponicus (this Callias), 
marries the daughter of Ischomachus.” Well, there are ”n” 
Ischomachuses in Athens. It was a very common name. But here we 
are, there was a man called Ischomachus, who happened to be the father- 
in-law of Callias. And since this is all running in one family I 
would at least see whether we can make any sense of this ascription. 
"After having lived with the daughter of Ischomachus not for a year, 
he took the mother of the daughter and lived with the mother of 
that daughter, this most impious man of all. He was impious because 
he was the priest of the mother and the daughter 4 -- the mother and the 
daughter being Demeter and Kore.” "And he had both women in the 
house. And he was not ashamed at all and did not fear the twin 
goddesses." Now the daughter of Ischomachus finds the situation 
unbearable and tries to hang herself and then runs away from Callias’ 
house. "And thus the mother drove out the daughter. When Callias 
had enough of the mother he threw her out too.” And she claimed, 
and this is of course the wife of Ischomachus, that she was pregnant 
from Callias. And Callias first denied that the child was from him, 
but later on acknowledges the child. And later Andocides refers to 
Ischomachus’ wife, our great friend, as, how does he say, "this 
most daring hag." Now I regard this as most perfectly proper to 
mention here, because it throws light on an interesting question. 
Ischomachus presents himself as we have seen as a perfect educator 
of hunan beings, of his slaves, and especially of his wife. But 
the net result of education is of course how the educatee, if one can 
say so, will look many years later. And this is the famous question. 
One simple example of the question of virtue and knowledge. The 
knowledge she acquired in the first week after they were married. 

But that doesn’t mean that she will have acted upon it. I thought 
the great question—can virtue be taught—is illustrated by this 
possibility which we have mentioned. 
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(Socrates of course about the horse.) 

That is not a true parallel to that. Well, Lysander, the 
Spartan general and Who? 

(Cyrus .) 

Cyrus, the Persian prince. These are strictly speaking political 
men. A general being a political office of course. And these are 
economic men. Ischomachus the householder, and the Phoenecian 
merchant is of course also. Nov r what do these two men have in common? 

(Barbarians.) 

Yes, barbarians. And the people talking to them are Greeks. 

Now I use an old trick of pedagogues in former times, where the 
question is so obvious that one shouldn’t put it in the form of a 
question. Who does not talk to barbarians? 

(Socrates.) 

Socrates, sure. He reports only a conversation of others with 
barbarians. Now this has nothing to do with any inhumanity on the 
part of Socrates, but this must be understood judiciously and 
symbolically as it were. Socrates is so remote from barbarism. 

And if Greekness is understood as the opposite of barbarism, that he 
has no connection with—. The political man and the economic man 
have something to do with barbarism. That is one symbolic way of 
putting it. And that will be the key I think to the Education of 
Cyrus . Because this is a barbarian master of the art of ruling, 
who is superior in the art to any Greek. That is the contention 
of Xenophon. We must keep this in mind. 

But still, why the emphasis in the title on economics? We 
have to consider the whole context of the Socratic writings. First 
is the Memorabilia . And the Memorabilia opens with a quotation of 
the charge brought against Socrates. Do you remember that charge? 
Socrates commits an unjust act by not worshipping the gods worshipped 
by the city and by corrupting the young. Two charges. Now what is 
the worst thing he did to the young according to the accuser? He 
didn’t make them spendthrifts or gamblers or so. 

(He taught them to laugh at their elders.) 

But that is not the gravest from the point of view of the polis . 

(He taught them to make the vrorse appear the better cause.) 

That is not stated in the accusation. And it is not stated in 
v/bat is developed here. 
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(Is it idleness? ) 

(He taught them to despise the democracy.) 

That’s one thing. But there is a stronger term. 

(unclear) 

Well, no. The two chief proofs that Socrates was corrupting 
the young were Alcibiades and Critias. Alcibiades, the terrible 
man under the democracy, and Critias, the terrible man under the 
oligarchy. But what is the defect which both these fellows had 
from the point of view of the accuser? 

(He made them tyrants.) 

Tyrants. He made them tyrannical. That is his corrupting 
the young. Nov; this being the case, the eaonomic art is much less 
exposed to hostile criticism than the political art. Because the 
political art of Socrates would surely not be democratic. Of this 
we can be sure. The word demos . the common people, to say nothing 
of democracy, never occurs in the Oeconomicus . And we have seen 
some definitely anti-democratic passages. 

By the way, the last passage is perfectly clear. The master of 

slaves is as it were the model of the political ruler, the king. 

These are all monarchic rulers. Also the bailiff of course rules as 
a monarch, over slaves. And if you have any doubt about it you 
could read Cicero De Republica when Scipio in the first book speaks 
about why monarchy is the best of the simple regimes. The example: 
the household. The household is ruled monarchically. And therefore 
if the polis is akin to the household, the polis too will be ruled 
monarchically. And up to Filmer, and perhaps beyond, this comparison 

played such a role. From the Memorabilia one could be led to expect 

that the Socratic logos would be entitled Basilikos , the kingly 
logos . Such a dialogue was never written by Xenophon. But the 
Socratic logos of Xenophon is called Oeconomicus . But he did 
something else to compensate for the lack of a Basilikos . And 
what would you expect that to be? He wrote a Tyrannikos . But 
Hiero is only Tyrannikos in the sub-title. The title is Hiero or 
lyrannikos . But, now we have the interesting thing. Who is the 
teacher of the tyrant in the Hiero . 

(Simonides.) 

Not Socrates. So this is I think the overall context of these 
things. And I think we are now prepared for studying the Hiero . 

Well, we have a few more minutes, if there is any point which 
some of you would like to raise. 
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(unclear) 

"That do you mean to say? If I understood you correctly, 
Ischomachus says almost nothing about forcing—using force against 
slaves. Is that what you wanted to say? 

(unci ear) 

No, we have to see. I believe not. Because Xenophon, as well 
as Plato, was sure that without coercion men cannot live together* 

(unclear) 

Sure there can be a perversion of coercion, but there can also 
be legitimate coercion. 

(unclear) 

I think you will not be able to prove that Xenophon, or Socrates, 
regarded slavery as an avoidable evil. That he regarded it as an 
evil there can be no doubt. There can be no doubt. But they did 
not regard it as an avoidable evil. Whether that is due to their 
limited horizon or to an understanding of at least what was possible 
given the whole style of life, and conditions of their time in 
Greece, is another matter. Mr. _? 

(You suggested in commenting on the closing passages that 
there was some difference suggested between economic man and kingly 
man. Or does the argument stand at this point that these are 
essentially similar?) 

The first impression you get from Xenophon is that there is 
only a difference of size and not of essence between the household 
and the polis . But still when one reads the passages more carefully, 
one sees that this is only true in a certain respect, namely, as 
far as there is always rule over men in both cases. But that 
their essential differences come out indirectly* And I think there 
are two words which occur ? and they are related. The one is law. 
Strictly speaking, there is no law within the household. There are 
commands, but no laws. And the other thing related to that: there 
is no freedcm. Because there is dependence. Even the wife. And 
of course the children still more subject, and the slaves altogether. 
So freedom and law, these are the two political or public phenomena 
which do not exist in the household. All freedom in the household 
is on sufferance, meaning a father can empower a child to do these 
and these things either expressly or by silence. And he can at any 
time retract it. In the city that is impossible. In the city there 
has to be a law if any change in the status of anyone or anything 
is to be made. Do you see that point? But on the other hand if 
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you take absolute monarchy then of course the difference becomes 
negligible. Is that not true? Because he is the father of his 
nation. Well, I don’t know whether you have ever read Filmer, and 
Locke’s criticism of Filmer, there this point is brought out. 

The dubious character of the comparison of the political society 
with the household. Of course Aristotle, too. But Locke has 
developed it at greater length. 

(Would this thesis that they are essentially similar occur 
in the common understanding? I have the feeling that when Aristotle 
takes it up right away, it is the current understanding in a way.) 

No, not the current understanding, but the highest available 
understanding. Highest; I mean the most thoughtful man or men vho 
had spoken on the subject had asserted that: Plato, Socrates. 

You mean because he speaks of it on the very first page of the 
Politics ? Yes, but the reason is this. Aristotle tries to show 
that the political association is the highest association, and it 
is the highest association because the end which it serves is the 
highest end. In order to do that he must make a distinction 
between the highest association and lower associations, between the 
end of the highest association and the ends of the lower associations. 
Therefore he is confronted inmediately with this position. All 
associations are so to speak of the same kind. All interesting 
associations. For this reason he has to face it immediately. And 
then to'Show that the household is essentially different from the 
political association, and of course also the master-slave 
association and so on. That’s the reason. Surely Plato was in 
Aristotle’s mind the most competent man who had spoken on such 
matters before him. This was surely not the popular view. That 
the polis had a splendor which the household could never have, that 
is clear. 

(Regarding the connection of the economic art, the household 
art, and the kingly art, why is there such a long digression into 
the question of farming, as well as the side issue of livestock?) 

The perfect gentleman, that was the beginning. And the 
perfect gentleman must of course also have a source of his liveli¬ 
hood. Which activity is the only one becoming for the perfect 
gentleman? And here Ischomachus answers as every British gentleman 
up to the eighteenth century would have answered, and in some 
countries even beyond that, of course, farming. Naturally he 
wouldn’t do the dirty work himself. But he is a gentleman farmer. 
Therefore you have to say something about farming. It doesn’t take 
up too much space. These are altogether five chapters, 15-19, out 
of twenty-one. But it has this great question. Farming, of course, 
brings up all kinds of other questions, especially that it is the 
art closest to nature, the art where human art is least important 
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compared with what nature does. In a passage about this very 
question, nature and art, in the Tenth Book of Plato T s Laws , three 
arts are mentioned which depend much more on the working of nature 
than on human work, and these are medicine, farming, and gymnastics. 
Farming is in the middle. Now it is perfectly clear that medicine 
and gymnastics would not be fit for a gentleman. And from the 
point of view of economics—after all, if a physician is anxious 
to get rich, he is not regarded as the right kind of physician. 

In the case of a farmer it would be different. And gymnastics was 
not a very lucrative thing. Medicine was much more respected a 
profession than gymnastic. So I think the choice is natural. 

(But then somehow this doesn’t tie into the other missing 
element of the side issue of livestock also.) 

This I tried to explain. Because the key division here is 
between indoors and outdoors. Polis belongs to indoors. Well, 
replace doors by walls and’then we see. And outdoors, and outside 
of the walls. But the livestock is not simply outdoors. They also 
have to come into the stables. That I believe is the reason for 
that. And in addition as I say only farming and not cattle-raising 
is the symbol of rhetoric, of education. I don’t see how one would 
try to explain education—perhaps breaking in horses goes to some 
extent, bub that is not the highest form of education. You could 
apply that more to the military part and this kind of thing. 

(Isn’t the fact that Ischomachus is not able to effectively 
teach his wife her duties brought out by Socrates’ asking twice 
in Chapter 9 whether his wife really does perform the duties that 
he has taught her, and he dodges the question both times. And then 
that passage about his wife bringing him into court.) 

I see. Not quite. He presents it as a kind of trial he has at 
home. What? I thought—excuse me. Well, maybe you are right. 

It would be grist in my mill if you are ri$vt. Maybe you are right. 
I do not know. At any rate even if there is no allusion in the 
Oeconomicus to the future of Mrs. Ischomachus, the title reminds 
us of this possibility. After all, there was no reference to any 
child of that marriage. So this must have been fairly early. And 
later on this daughter and Callias is a piece of scandalous gossip. 
But they do that from time to time, even the greatest writers. 

Plato too. I will only mention one point. In Plato’s Protagoras , 
the dialogue takes place in the house of Callias. This Callias. 

And there is a very obvious allusion to the fact that the house 
of Callias is Hades. When they come in there is a kind of Cerberus 
there—a slave—who doesn’t admit them. And then there are verses 
of Homer quoted regarding Hades which have an application to the 
situation. Now according to what we have seen, the Athenian gossip 
seems to have called Callias Hades. Because just as Hades lived 
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together with his wife and his daughter, therefore Callias was 
called Hades. And so Plato must have made use of this gossip 
as a slight joke at the surface as it were of the Protagoras . That 
is perfectly aU right. After all, it is not at all indelicate. 

These men were all dead when these books were written. This was at 
least one generation afterward. 

(There is one other case too where it is brought out where he 
says, when they started. In Chapter & he begins instructing his 
wife about hovr she should arrange things. And in Chapter 9 after he 
has finished his instructions she tells him to put the things where 
he had told her.) 

Well, maybe you are right, that the snake was already visible. 
That is possible. Good. 
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That is doubtless true that in the second half of 
the dialogue the poet rules the tyrant. You have made 
a number of other remarks which were very sensible, but 
I have also to make some criticism. It was very good 
that you considered Aristotle 1 s Politics on tyramy, 
because Aristotle discusses explicitly in the Politics 
the question of how to improve tyranny. I mean in other 
wards, he does explicitly what Xenophon does here impli¬ 
citly. The fundamental answer is the greatest approxima¬ 
tion to kingship which is possible. That is the formula 
for the improvement of tyranny. And you stated it very 
well what the limits of the improvement are. A tyrant 
can become a ruler of willing subjects. He can never 
become a ruler under law. And kingship according to the 
definition given in the Memorabilia is rule over willing 
subjects under law. Law can never come into it. Now of 
course this raises a further question which cannot be 
answered sufficiently on the basis of the Hiero . And 
that is, is truly rule under law the highest form of 
rule? And in the Oeconomicus we have seen the king com¬ 
pared to the householder, the manager of the household. 

Now the manager of a household does not rule under laws. 

This subject will come up in the Education of Cyrus where 
we will see the transformation cf what we may loosely 
call constitutional monarchy into an absolute monarchy, 
presented as a progress. We must keep this in mind. 

This is connected with another point which you made. 

You consulted also the ninth book of the Republic . Plato* s 
description of the misery of the tyrant. And there are 
amazing agreements between the Hiero and the ninth book 
of the Republic . But what is the difference? I mean 
not any details: very broadly. 

(unclear response) 

Yes, sure. That is the point. In other words, the 
man who should know best, the tyrant himself, shows how 
miserable the tyrant T s life is. That is of course a 
great joke—because I think a careful study of the Hiero 
would show that Hiero is-not as unhappy as he claims to 
be. What is the source of his unhappiness? What is the 
locus of his unhappiness? This pederastic relation. 

That’s all. In other words, it is not as bad as it seems. 
Sure, that is part of the irony of the vhole work. You 
were quite right in saying that the thesis of Hiero is 
of course in agreement also with Xenophon’s own Oeconomicus . 
namely, with what Ischomachus says there: the tyrant lives 
in hell. And what Hiero says about the tyrant's life is 
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exactly: I live in hell. But unfortunately he doesn f t 
live as much in helllas he claims to. You stated very 
well that his condemnation of tyranny is an action to 
prevent Simonides from being too eager to become himself 
a tyrant. You know, as if someone would say, I would 
like to become President of the United States, and 
President Kennedy would say: Don T t do it. Sure, this 
could happen. I also found helpfUl your remark that in 
the Memorabilia the question of leisure is discussed 
inmecliately before the question of kingship. That is 
surely worth considering and you were very wise by saying 
what that means is a long question. But that it means 
something I have no doubt. Your dig at Mr. Marchant was 
very well deserved. This man believes to be much wiser 
than Xenophon, simply because he lived in the twentieth 
century. And that is not true. A man can live in the 
twentieth century and be infinitely more foolish than 
someone who lived two or three thousand years ago. 

Some people simply forget this obvious verity. Good. So 
I thank you. Did you find the passage in the meantime? 

(10.4 at the end.) TTenv e-h * 

But what has this to do with the question raised by 
Mr. _? 

(He wanted to translate "centuries 1 *.) 

(It comes from the verb r/rr«i, to appoint, to set up, 
and sometimes is a military term.) 

But nevertheless I don^t see how... 

(Well, it would be a matter that these men are those 
assigned.) 

"If they were appointed to watch these, to watch over 
them, then they would know that they are benefitted by 
the mercenaries in this respect too.” Well, it is not 
important enough to dwell on. We may perhaps bring it up 
in a later occasion. 

Now let us first take up the dialogue as a whole• 

It consists, as Mr. _ has seen, obviously of two parts. 

First part of the first seven chapters, and the last, 
chapters 8 to 11. First part: the badness of tyranny; 
the tyrant speaking. Second, the improvement cf tyranny; 
the poet, Simonides, speaking. Now the badness of tyranny 
is the first theme. And this is discussed, however—and 
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this is crucial—from the point of view of the tyrant, not 
from the point of view of the polis. The tyrannical life 
is bad, for the tyrant. And not for his virtue, but for 
his simple convenience and pleasure. So in the first 
place, the primacy of the individual. He is not seen as 
a member of the polis, but as an a- or trans-political 
individual. There is no identity of the particular good 
and the common good. In other words, the distinction 
between the citizen and the man. This point which goes 
through classical political thought as a whole is here the 
first premise. But the specific thing is that the 
tyrant’s life is viewed from the point of view of pleasure, 
and not from any other. We have seen the issue of 
pleasure in the Memorabilia in the section on the good, 
in III 3, where Aristippus, the famous hedonist, plays 
a certain role. 

Now let us consider the very beginning, the conversa¬ 
tional situation. Tt The poet Simonides came cnce upon a 
time to Hiero the tyrant." "Once upon a time": that is 
of course a fairy tale aspect, naturally, but also he 
didn’t live with Hiero. He visited him once. As he says 
later on, people don’t like to stay long with tyrants. 

They get nice presents, but the tyrant might take them 
away, and therefore the sooner you get away with your 
booty the better. "After both had found leisure, 

Simonides said.,." So both were busy before. Well, he 
arrived by airplane, and he had to refresh himself and 
shave and whatever it may be. But it is also possible 
that they had a business with each other. You know, 
there are later references to what tyrants buy from wise 
men. Maybe a poem which Simonides had to write in his 
honor. "Simonides said": Simonides begins the conversa¬ 
tion, "Would you be willing Hiero to explain to me what 
you are likely to know better than I?" "And what kind 
of things are these," said Hiero, "which I could know 
better than you who are such a wise hombre ?" Man ; male 
man. So in other words, really what could a poor tyrant 
know what such a wise man wouldn’t know? And then he 
gives him an example. "I know that you have been a 
private man and are now a tyrant." One can even say, 

"You were born a private man", now of course no one is 
born a tyrant. That’s clear. So for some time even the 
most perfect tyrant fias to be a non-tyrant. "It is 
therefore to be expected having experienced both conditions 
that you know to a higher degree than I in which way the 
life of the tyrant and the life of the private man differs 
with regard to pleasures and pains of human beings." Not 
merely of hombres , just plain human beings. You see, 
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he answers the question well: I was never a tyrant, how 
can I know how a tyrannical life looks like with regard 
to pleasure and pain? Only experience can tell us. 

This i s of course a swindle. If ttfe wise man cannot know 
the life of a tyrant without ever having been a tyrant. 

Now, says Hiero, ”Vfay do you too not, since you are 
still a private man"—no one can tell whether such a 
wise man will not become a tyrant later on—"do you not remind 
me of the things”—namely the pleasures and pains—”in 
private life. In this way I think I would be best able 
to make manifest to you the difference in both ways of 
life.” So that T s important. Simonides could become a 
tyrant. Naturally, because he is a wise man, a man able 
to do all kinds of things which non-wise men cannot do. 

More simply stated: he is a tyrant who has the knowledge 
required for tyranny. Not the actual exercise of 
tyrannical rule. That is secondary. The famous thesis 
of the Meroorabilia : kingship is primarily the knowledge, 
not the actual exercise. ”And thereupon Simonides said, 

"I seem to have observed regarding private men”—you know, 
he is not a private man; he sees those worms crawling 
there, looking down; brought out in the Greek by -- 

”1 seem to observe these private men being pleased and 
annoyed through the eyes by sights, through the ears by 
sounds, through the nose by smells, and through the mouth 
by food and drink, and the sexual things through what we 
ail know.” You see how delicate he is. ”As for hots 
and colds, and hard and soft, and light and heavy we seem 
to distinguish them by the whole body, and on the basis 
of such distinction, to be pleased or pained by them. 

But of good and bad things we seem to enjoy”—you see now 
he makes gradually a transition from these private men, 
these worms, which he has observed from his heights, to 
”we% so he himself is a private man, he admits it after 
all that he is just a private man—"the good and bad things 
we seem to enjoy through the soul itself, but also some¬ 
times in common through the soul and through the body. 

And as for sleep I seem to observe we enjoy it, but in 
what manner and through what and when, this I believe I 
rather ignore somehow, and this after all b not surprising 
if the things in waking supply us with more evident, clear, 
perceptions than the things in sleep." 

Now let us look at that for one moment. The key 
point I repeat. He who possesses the tyrannical art is 
a tyrant, that is the key point. You see, here he 
recounts all pleasures and pains. And he makes a dis¬ 
tinction simply by looking at the very organs of sensing 
and hence feeling, eyes, ears and so on. But there is 
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one distinction here. You see, he uses the terms ”the 
good and bad things.” The good and bad things are also 
pleasant. But they are a subdivision of the pleasant. 

Is this clear? You remember the question cf good We had 
in Memorabilia III 8? These are all pleasures and pains, and 
one subdivision is good and bad. Yes? One sub-division. 

The other things are not as such good and bad, to see the 
sights, and sounds, and smells. But the good and bad 
things are fundamentally different. And we will see the 
division of the argument is roughly this: Book I, the 
pleasures unqualified, i.e., which are not good cr bad 
as such. Chapters 2 to 6, the good or bad things. And 
then Chapter 7 is something else which is not mentioned 
here at all, and that is honor. And honor is that which 
we would have to call the beautiful or noble in contra¬ 
distinction to the good. So we have a perfectly clear 
distinction. The pleasant things, the good things, and 
the noble things. But which with the understanding that 
the good things and noble things are modifications of 
the pleasant. The pleasant character is somewhat complicated 
there. There is no mention or even allusion to honor 
here at all. Hiero is perfectly satisfied with this 
enumeration, as you see from the sequel. There is no 
difference regarding the kinds of pleasure between the 
tyrant and the private man. In other words, there is not, 
say, a sixth sense, which the tyrant has and therefore 
special pleasures and pains which an ordinary man with his 
five senses cannot have. So there is perfect agreement. 

But Simonides stirs up trouble and says, but there is a 
difference regarding quantity. You have much more pleasures 
and much less pain from these sights, sounds, smells and 
so on. Hiero, however, denies this. 

(unclear question) 

But he cannot possible assert that there is a sixth 
sense which only tyrants have. 

(unclear) 

Because he is not a complete fool. I can also give 
you a more specific reason. If honor is really the key 
question, which he doesn*t wish to bring up for some reason, 
then he is of course perfectly satisfied because Simonides 
hasn T t said a word about honor. That is a low reason for 
being satisfied. The more simple and obvious reason is 
because the enumeration is complete. VJhat else can you 
have? He has given all sensible pleasures, and the non- 
sensible pleasures are all covered by the term good, the good. 
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(unclear) 

But we have to discuss here only what kinds of 
pleasure. 

( T ihat I have in mind is doesn't Hiero have some reason 
for his asserting superiority to ordinary human beings which 
is so strong..«) 

But apparently not. Apparently that isn't clear. 

And the reason—which can only be inferred—is because he 
has not the slightest intention to show up in a private 
conversation with Simonides. His interest rather is 
different: to keep Simonides satisfied with his private 
station. You know, Simonides is such a clever fellow, can 
do all kinds of things. He may not wish to become a 
tyrant himself, but he may wish to get one of his special 
friends to take care of Hiero, to take him for a ride as 
they say. And thai he will become the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and Simonides would be in a wonderful position. His best 
friend and admirer tyrant. What better fate could you 
wish? It is much better than to be a favorite of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, because they change, you know 
that. One must think in practical terms about the matters, 
otherwise one does not understand. Good. 

So Hiero denies tyrants have more pleasures and less 
pains, but this is not credible to Simonides, because 
everyone knows tyrants have of course a much more pleasant 
life than private men have. And then Hiero gives an 
explanation why even men like Simonides are mistaken abcut 
it. Will you read that? Paragraph 10. 

For this reason by the gods, said Hiero, that 
they speculate on the subject without experience 
of both estates. But I will try to shew you 
that I am speaking the truth, beginning with 
the sense of sight. That was your first point 
if I am not mistaken. 

Let us stop here. So in other words, it is clear 
Simonides must be mistaken about tyrannical life and its 
pleasures because he has never been a tyrant, which is of 
course a falacious argument. But at first glance it makes 
sense, how can you judge of a life you have never experienced? 
That you can have dug deep enough to the roots of the 
matter, so that you can say something about all kinds of 
life, this is a thing of which Hiero is apparently not 
aware, or at least not sufficiently aware. Good. Only 
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the actual tyrant can know how the tyrannical life is. 

Now the actual tyrant tells you how the tyrannical life 
is. It is terrible. You get it straight from the horse T s 
mouth. That is the most convincing condemnation of 
tyranny imaginable. That is the idea behind this book. 

Much more convincing according to this view than what 
you get in the ninth book of the Republic or in Aristotle T s 
Politics . because there someone else who never was a 
tyrant talks about the tyrannical life. But that is a 
fallacy. That is a fallacy of simple, not empiricism, 
but of an absolutization of fa that you must have 
experienced something in order to know it. That is not 
simply true. Because you can perhaps have an experience 
of the rudiments of it, and by thinking about these rudi¬ 
ments you know also the full blown thing. 

Now then they discuss the various sensual pleasures: 
sights, sounds, food and drink, smells and sex. The 
central subject is food and drink in this discussion, and 
this is the only part where we have a genuine dialogue 
between Simonides and Hiero. Simonides is genuinely 
interested in the food question. He seems to like the 
pleasures of the table. He could always have these 
magnificent steaks and whatever it may be which a tyrant 
can eat. Well, it was not easy to have steaks every day 
as it is now, of course. He seems to be interested in 
these pleasures of the table more than any other. And 
this is the part where Hiero truly goes out of his way to 
show to Simonides, you are mistaken if you think that we 
eat better than you private men. He goes out of his way. 

And the proof of it is that after they have already 
finished it—let us read paragraph 24. 

Well, I certainly think that those costly unguents 
with which you anoint your bodies afford mare 
satisfaction to those who are near you than to 
yourselves, just as the man who has eaten rank 
food is less conscious of the disagreeable smell 
than those who come near him. 

You see, here the subject is smells. Where Simonides 
admits without any difficulty that there is no superiority 
of tyrants regarding smells because if they perfume them¬ 
selves the others are as pleased by the smell as the tyrant. 
It is obvious. Good. But then what does Hiero say? 
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Quite so, and we may add that he who has all 
sorts of food at all times has no stomach for 
any sort. Offer a man a dish that he seldom 
tastes, and he eats a bellyful with gusto. 

You see, Hiero returns to the question of food, which 
had been settled before. So much is he concerned with 
that, not because he is such an eager eater but because he 
has the impression that Simonides is so envious of tyrants 
because of their tables. 

And now the last subject is sex, paragraph 26 to the 
end of the chapter. And let us read the first paragraph. 

It seems, remarked Simonides, as if the satis¬ 
faction of the carnal appetites were the only 
motive that produces in you the craving for 
despotism 

"For tyranny." 

For in this matter you are free to enjoy the 
fairest that meets your eye. 

You see the point. Everything has been said regarding 
all other sensual pleasures: the tyrants are not better 
off than private men. So we can forget that. There is 
agreement there. But one subject remains, sex. Here 
tyrants seem manifestly to be superior. And how important 
that is appears from the fact that in this connection, 
paragraph 31, Simonides mentions a personal name. The 
name of Dailochus, the favorite of Hiero. It goes without 
saying that this is a homosexual relation, which was not 
viewed by the Greeks as it is viewed by us. But here is 
where Hiero ! s interests lie as far as sensual pleasures are 
concerned. Not that he is not interested in eating well, 
but this is trivial. The serious thing is homosexual 
relations and that comes o\t later on as the chief, the 
only thing, where Hiero is genuinely dissatisfied with 
tyranny is his love life. Because he never knows, do they 
love him, or do they quote love unquote the tyrant. In 
other words, they do not love him genuinely but they a re 
simply impressed by his status. Good. Yes? 

(There is a fallacy in Hiero*s argument about pleasures 
of the table. Hiero*s argument rests on the fact that he 
can*t control himself at the table. If he would simply put 
off roast swan for two weeks, he would surely be able to 
enjoy it. And he does have the opportunity for it when he 
wishes .) 
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Good. But the deeper reason is because Hiero is after 
all a man of some intelligence and therefore this is not 
his major pre-occupation in life. I mean if you look at 
the general estimation of these things, I think one would 
say that a man whose chief concern is love, would be 
somehow more respectable than a man whose chief concern 
is eating. 

(Simonides accepts this. He does not pounce on the 
fallacy.) 

Surely not. T 7hy does he not do that? 

(He is holding his gime in reserve.) 

Yes, sure, because he is after bigger game, because 
he knows that is not the question, that he can never convince 
Hiero that the difference between tyrants and private men 
regarding table is a key issue. That’s clear. A reasonably 
wealthy private man can also have very fantastic dinners. 

You don f t have to be a tyrant for that. But here that’s 
another point. He can lay his hands on every boy or girl. 
That is the point which seems to be more interesting. Yes? 
Good. 


And we have to know of course what does he understand 
by love and this is developed in paragraph 34 to 36. Let 
us read that. But first Mr. _, you had a question. 

(Regarding the question of honor. The question on 
praise is introduced by Simonides.) 

Yes, Simonides grants without any difficulty the 
sounds—well, we would think of music and such things— 
but he means a much more practical kind of sound: praise. 

In this respect Simonides says spontaneously: you are 
worse off because you can never trust anyone who praises 
you that he doesn’t merely flatter you. So that is disposed 
of. VJell, that confirms only what I said before: he was 
silent about honor in the enumeration of the pleasures 
because he keeps that back for a better occasion. Simonides 
creates the impression here in the first part that his 
chief concern is with pleasures of the senses. Look at 
his enumeration, say nine points, of which at least six 
are bodily pleasures. And so this reassures Hiero in a 
way. A man concerned chiefly with the pleasures of the 
senses will never be interested passionately in becoming a 
tyrant. Look at all tyrants throughout history. Even if 
they indulged these pleasures very much, this was not their 
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peculiarity, t/hat makes a man go after tyranny are not 
the pleasures of the senses, but other things. And so 
Hiero is pleased: no danger to apprehend from Simonides. 

(Simonides mentions — I don’t know how much stress 
he puts on it—praise from free men. I don’t know how 
important it is.) 

Very important. But in the context of the whole 
chapter it is very unimportant. It is passed by. Food 
and sex are much more important. And what distinguishes 
the poet from the tyrant is that the poet is concerned 
with eating, and the tyrant is concerned with sex. This 
has many deep implications because there is one obvious 
difference between these two pleasures. Food is a 
strictly private affair. Sex is never private. It is 
always social. The wise man is concerned with the 
pleasure which is fundamentally private. j. The 
tyrant is concerned with the pleasure which is fundamentally 
social. This is the deepest level of this issue, but I 
do not wish to go into it, because we must now go on. 

Let us read paragraph 35 ff. about his love pleasures. 

For to take from an enemy against his will is, 

I think, the greatest of all pleasures 

Now listen to that. The mast pleasant thing in life is 
to take something from an enemy against his will. That is 
a true tyrant. Triumph. Yes. 

but favors from a loved one are very pleasant, 

I fancy, only vdien he consents. 

In other words, there is no fight, there is no fight. 
There is harmony and that is not quite the right thing. Let 
us see how he corrects that. 

For instance, if he is in sympathy with you 

No. ”He loves you in return.” 

how pleasant are his looks, how pleasant his 
questions and his answers, how very pleasant 
and ravishing are the struggles and bickerings. 

You see again? T, The most pleasant are the fights 
and conflicts.” The lovers fight, but they are lovers 
fighting. But there are still fights. '.'Jithout that pepper 
no real pleasure for Hiero. Yes. Go on. 
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But to take advantage of a favorite against his 
will seems to me more like brigandage than love. 

That is very beautiful. rf To enjoy boys against their 
will seems to me to resemble robbery, he said." Now the 
”he said” of course draws our attention to the inmediately 
preceding word, robbery. Hiero of all people disapproves 
of robbery. Do you see? A tyrant who is a kind of robber 
on the grandest scale. He doesn’t want to be a robber 
here. Yes. How does he go on? 

Nay, your brigand finds some pleasure in his 
gain and in hurting his foe. 

Just as he himself had said before. Only he of course 
is not a robber in his own view. 

But to feel pleasure in hurting one whom you 
love, to be hated for your affection, to disgust 
him by your touch, surely that is a mortifying 
experience and pitiful! 

Yes. The key point is the element of victory and 
battle must enter love in order to be truly pleasant. 

That is Hiero’s view of love. 

So this much about the pleasure section. In Chapter 2 
we come to the good and bad things. At the very beginning 
Simonides makes it perfectly clear that this whole issue 
hitherto discussed, namely bodily pleasures, is irrelevant 
among serious people. Read the beginning of Chapter 2. 

To this Simonides replied: Well, the points that 
you raise seem to me mere trifles. 

Not the points you raise; ,f these things discussed are 
trivial 


For I notice that many respected men willingly 
go short in the matter of meat and drink and 
delicacies, and deliberately abstain from sexual 
indulgence. 

You see, so. Men vfoo are real hombrds are not interested 
in this kind of thing. Yes. 

But I viLl show you where you have a great 
advantage over private citizens. Your objects 
are vast, your attainment swift: you have 
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luxuries in abundance: you own horses unequalled 
in excellence, arms unmatched in beauty, superb 
jewelry for women, stately houses full of costly 
furniture: moreover you have servants many in 
number and excellent in accomplishments and you 
are rich in power to harm enemies and reward 
friends. 

"And to help friends." Yes. This is the issue. Now 
these are of course the good or bad things as distinguished 
from the merely pleasant and painful things. Now what is 
the common formula for that? What are the good things? If 
we try to find the most comprehensive formula for what he 
mentions. 

(External goods.) 

(Luxuries.) 

Not quite. That he has vast objects, as he translates 
it, that is not external. I believe we can say actions 
as distinguished pleasures, passion, and possessions. 
Possessions, of course. But possessions. Splendid 
possessions, but still possessions. These are the key 
points. Now it becomes graver. No one can deny that a 
tyrant is superior to a private man regarding the capacity 
to act on a grand scale, and the possessions. So if 
Simonides should be attracted by that rather than by the 
bodily pleasures he would be really a serious enemy to 
Hiero. So the situation becomes grave. 

Now Hiero answers here much longer than before. 

And he does no longer say you are mistaken, Simonides, 
because you have never been a tyrant, you have never had 
the experience of tyranny. He does no longer say that. 

Read the answer. 

To this Hiero answered: Well, Simonides, that 
the multitude should be deceived by tyranny 
surprises me not at all, since the mob seems to 
guess wholly by appearances that one man is 
happy, another miserable. Tyranny flaunts its 
seeming precious treasures outspread before the 
gaze of the world: but its troubles it keeps 
concealed in the heart of the tyrant, 

"souls of the tyrants." 
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in the place where human happiness and 
unhappiness are stored away. That this escapes 
the observation of the multitude I say, I am 
not surprised. But what does seem surprising 
to me is that men like you, whose intelligence 
is supposed to give you a clearer view of most 
thing3 than your eyes, diould be equally blind 
to it. 

You see. He is surprised that a wise man, who was 
never a tyrant, should not know how deceptive these 
splendors of tyranny are. Because as wise men they are 
supposed to have a better view than the view through the 
eyes. The multitude sees only the external glamor and 
splendor, and these fools are deceived by it. But you 
are supposed to look at things with the eyes of the mind, 
and you should see through that. So, you know, experience 
is not important; the presence or absence of the eyes of 
the mind is. Good. 

And then he argues on this basis. He does rot follow 
the enumeration of Simonides at the beginning of Chapter 2, 
so that he would say, houses, ornament for women and what 
tbeother items are. He doesn’t do it, because that would 
be absurd. Because it would be the same argument in all 
these cases. He brings in, he gives a different order. 

And above all, he introduces subjects to which Simonides 
had not spoken at all. And in the following order. The 
first subject is peace and war. And this is discussed 
while leaving it open whether peace is good or war is bad. 
That’s very interesting. Of course that corresponds to 
the tyrannical mind, who naturally regards war as good 
contrary to the ordinary view that peace is good. And then 
he shows that the tyrant, especially if war is something 
good, the tyrant has much less fun from war than the 
private citizen. That’s the key argument, paragraph 15. 

For you know, when states 

"Cities.” 

cities defeat their foes in a battle, wards fail 
one to describe the joy they feel in the rout 
of the enemy, 


Let us count: 


"in the rout of the enemy” 
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in the pursuit, in the slaughter of the enemy. 

I/hat transports of triumphant pride I What a 
halo of glory about themI What comfort to 
think that they have exalted their city! Everyone 
is crying 

Look, the central tiling is how they enjoy killing the 
enemy and how they are proud of the deed, meaning the 
killing. This is the true pleasure of war. Killing. And 
a man in a citizen army can enjoy that fully. But can 
the tyrant enjoy it, he says? Answer: no. Because in 
his war, namely his war with his subjects he must conceal 
his pleasure. He must say, I am so sorry that I had to 
shoot these fellows. You know. This is very beautifully 
developed how they go around, the citizens, and say they 
killed more than they had in fact killed, so grand does 
this great victory seem to them. Very beautiful. Of 
course there is something which he disregards, and that 
is that a tyrant might wage war against a foreign enemy, 
and then of course he could enjoy the deed as well as 
anybody else . This he does not bring in, because it would 
qualify his condemnation of tyranny. 

Nov; the next subject is friendship. Chapter 3* Now 
of friendship it is explicitly said that is a good thing. 

It is a good thing, and the tyrant is deprived of it. 

That is the famous story of the solitude in which these 
hated individuals find themselves. Unfortunately we cannot 
read the whole chapter. Let us only read paragraph 3« 

Even cities are not blind 

Even cities, vho should not be concerned at all with 
a private relation as the friendship among individuals. 

to the fact that friendship is a very great 
blessing, and very delightful to men. At any 
rate, many cities have a law that adulterers only 
may be put to death with impunity, obviously 
for this reason, because they believe them to 
be destroyers of the wife's friendship with her 
husband; 

Do you understand that? I mean, the proof that he 
gives that the cities see that friendship is a great good. 
And because they regard it as a great good they regard 
the killing of an adulterer, I suppose caught red-handed, 
as not a punishable action. It comes out clearly in the 
Greek because the same word is used: "they hold that one 
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may kill the adulterers with impunity because they hold 
that adulterers are the destroyers of friendship between 
husband and wife.’* It is a legal presumption. Because 
it is theoretically possible that the destroyer of the 
friendship may in a given case the bad woman, bad wife. 
Obviously. But the legislator starts from the premise 
that the fault is with the adulterer, not with the wife. 
This is a brief indication of the whole problem of law. 

The problem of legal presumption. Is this point clear? 
Because it is of great importance regarding the question 
of law that law must make always legal presumptions always, 
and which are of very dubious theoretical validity. 

Think of the presumption, that one is presumed to be 
innocent until he is proven guilty. The guilt may be 
absolutely obvious. Think of what is happening to the 
syndicate. And yet no one can act on that. 

(Unclear) 

But that is not the point. The law presumes that 
the wives are absolutely defenseless. That has very 
great practical importance, you know, regarding the status 
of the children , and inheritance and all this kind of 
thing. Very grave. This is alluded to here only in 
passing. The main point which he makes in the sequel 
however is that friendship is good for the man who is 
beloved, not for the lover. In Greek it is the same word, 
loving, friendship, <^b ( ^w . In other words, Hiero looks 
at it from a very practical point of view. It is very 
practical to be beloved. It helps you. It is conducive 
to your benefit. He does not speak of the friendship 
as an act toward others. We come to the subject of law 
again in paragraph 9 of the same chapter. 

Seeing then that they are so hated by those 
who are bound by natural ties and constrained 
by law to love them most, how are we to suppose 
that they are loved by any other being? 

Literally: "those who are born to love one another 

by nature and in addition compelled by the law to love 
one another." There is a harmony between nature and law, 
but this harmony is brought about by compulsion. 

Children love their parets by nature, for example. And 
in addition, the law compels them to love their parents. 
This is a parellel to the passage in the Oeconomicus . 
Chapter 7, paragraphs 29 to 30, where Ischomachus speaks 
of nature doing something and the law praises in addition 
what nature prompts men to do. Praising and compelling. 
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A much harsher view of lav; here. Much harsher. In other 
words, there is a kind of analysis of the law transmitted 
through the Hiero only in small bits. 

Now the next subject is confidence, trust. What 
does he say about trust? We had peace and war, friendship, 
and now trust. Well, in a word trust is a condition of 
everything else including friendship. It is not a good 
in itself, something pleasant in itself as friendship is. 
And now the atrocious next step, the fatherland or the 
city. Let us read that, Chapter 4, paragraph 3. 

Again, to all other men their fatherland is 
very precious 

Literally: Ir ls of very great worth, !t which can also 

mean almost monetary worth. Go on. 

For citizens ward one another without pay from 
their slaves and from evildoers, to the end that 
none of the citizens may perish by a violent 
death. 

How Hobbean. Yes? 

They have gone so far in measures of precaution 
that many have made a law whereby even the 
companion of the blood guilty is deemed impure; 
and so—thanks to the fatherland—every citizen 
lives in security. But for tyrants... 

And so on. Of course they lack that. No one protects 
them against violent death. But the key point is that 
the fatherland, as distinguished from friendship, is also 
regarded as a means, just as trust. 

And then in turns in the same chapter, paragraph 6 ff 
to the end of the chapter, to the possessions, that subject 
which Simonides had mentioned. And this is also the 
central passage of the whole central part of the Hiero,, 
chapters 2 to 6. Well, we cannot read this whole thing. 

Let us read only paragraph 3 in this chapter. 

And moreover you will find that even poverty is 
rarer among private citizens than among tyrants. 
For much and little are to be measured not by 
number, but in relation to the owner's needs; 
so that what is more than enough is much, and 
what is less than enough is little. Therefore, 
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the tyrant with his abundance of wealth has 
less to meet his necessary expenses than the 
private citizen. For while private citizens 
can cut down the dai. ly expenditure as they 
please, tyrants cannot, since the largest items 
in their expenses and the most essential are 
the sums they spend on the life-guards, and to 
curtail any of these means ruin. 

The principles of economics briefly restated. Poverty 
and wealth cannot be measured in absolute terms of dollars 
or acres, or what have you, but in relation to the need, 
that which we have seen from the Oeconomicus . 

Now we come then to subject number 6, the virtues 
in the next chapter. Yes? 

(When you say this is the central part of the Hiero ...) 

The center of this part. The center of the whole 
dialogue is the section on the virtues to which we come 
now. 


(Is this Xenophon’s breakdown into chapter?) 

Noj we have no right to a ssume that. We know nothing. 
You see, for example, in Chapter k there are three items: 
trust, fatherland, and possessions. I mean whether the 
division into chapters is due to Xenophon or not is 
unknowable. I would not be surprised if it would go back 
to Xenophon. I mean it makes so much sense in many cases. 
For example that 21 chapters in the Oeco no miens , and the 
central chapter, 11, dealing with Socrates’ way of life 
confronted with Ischomachus’ way of life. But we cannot 
know that. That is very difficult. Even the division 
into books for example in the RepihLic or in Thucydides. 

One doesn’t know who made it. It is very plausible that 
the Republic consists of ten books, the division into 
ten books makes so much sense in all the details. But we 
have no evidence for that. 

(But on the other hand, you don’t have evidence for 
its not being so divided.) 

No. But some people have some kind of pipeline, 
according to which they are sure it cannot be from Plato 
or from Thucydides. No, I would never build on it. Now 
this section on the virtues is the true center of the 
dialogue, and extremely interesting. And I will briefly 
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describe it. He mentions three types of virtue. Let us 
call this orderliness, and wisdom—which are closely 
linked together here—and justice. That is the first 
enumeration. And the second one is courage, wisdom and 
justice, again. Very strange. Now we must see what, 
that means. Now orderliness, in Greek from <-.s 

that can switch easily into moderation. In the Gorgias . 
Plato 1 s Gorgias , that is very clear. And moderation can 
switch very easily into continence ■, continence regarding 
the sensual pleasures, food, drink, and so on. Now what 
does he mean by that? It sppears from the sequel that 
the tyrant cannot possibly use the just, continent and 
free minded people, , liberal in the original 

sense of the term. He cannot use them because he can only 
use the unjust, the incontinent and the slavish. That 
I believe does not need any proof. But if we look at 
the list now and allow that orderliness switches over in 
the way described into moderation and then into continence, 
and he cannot use the just—what about these two types?— 
the courageous and the wise? Can he use them? Now let 
us assume he was surrounded by the greatest cowards and 
the greatest fools in the community, what would happen 
to him? Very simple: he couldn T t last for more than 
one day. So he must use wise and courageous men. Surely 
these toughs, his bodyguards, can T t be cowards. And 
he must also have advisors who are shrewd. That T s 
important. The distinction between shrewdness, shrewd 
cleverness in the low sense and true wisdom is of course 
not made here. Vhy does he fear the wise? Lest they 
devise something. Lest they develop a clever trick of 
one kind or another. And such people he fears. But on 
the other hand, he needs such people, obviously, otherwise 
he couldn’t survive. Also this is important, in a 
sense he can use orderly people and even must use them, 
on various levels. He must have some order in his 
finances. But he can also use very elegant, well-manrared 
courtiers of course. That can also fall into that. You 
see there is a certain realistic understanding of the 
court of a tyrant underlying the seemingly unqualified 
criticism. 

Then -there is a point which is most important here, 
another point. He is afraid of the courageous lest they 
dare something for the sake of freedom. He is afraid 
of the wise lest they invent some clever device, and he 
is afraid of the just lest the multitude desire to be 
ruled by them. These are three different dangers. For 
example, the multitude does not wish to be ruled by the 
courageous. Not every general of notorious bravery is 
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attractive as a ruler to the electorate, as you probably 
know. General Eisenhower was a special case, but he had 
never heard a shot fired in anger as someone said about 
him. He is not General Patton. But you see the point. 

The courageous man may be concerned with freedom. The 
just are desired as rulers. Of the wise he doesn T t say 
anything of this kind. That the wise should be wished 
as rulers or that the wise should take risks for the sake 
of freedom. Special case. The wise are somehow in a 
dubious position and therefore they can conceivably be 
useful to him. As it is said in the Memorabilia they 
may be allies of the tyrant. You remember that passage 
in III S and 9? The wise may be collaborators cf the 
tyrant. Good. 

Now the next item, the next point after the virtues, 
is at the end of this chapter, patriotism. Love of the 
polis. The tyrant must be a bad citizen or bad patriot. 

Now and vhat is the next one. And then we come to 
Chapter 6 to pleasures, the subject of the first part, 

Chapter 1. The tyrant has no pleasures. Pleasures are 
replaced by fear. Nov/ in this connection something very 
strange takes place. When you go over the whole discussion 
in the second part, i.e., Chapter 2 ff., you will see 
that Hiero addresses Simonides by name very rarely, only 
when he discusses friendship, when he discusses possessions, 
when he discusses virtues, and then when he discusses 
pleasures as here. He does not address Simonides by 
name when he discusses peace and war, trust, fatherland, 
and patriotism. Here in the section on pleasures he 
repeatedly addresses Simonides by name in paragraph 7-10, 
and let us read the context. Hiero wishes to bring 
home to Simonides how terribly fear-ridden the life of 
the tyrant is, and Hiero must appeal to Simonides’ experience 
of fear. And that he does here in paragraphs 7 to S. 

If like me you are acquainted with war, 

No, "experienced in warlike things.” 

Simonides, and ever had the enemy battle line in 
front of you recall what kind of meal you made 
at the time and what sort of sleep you slept. 

I tell you the pains tyrants suffer are such 
that you suffered then. Nay, they are more 
terrible, because tyrants believe they see enemies 
not only in front of them but all around them. 
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That is clear. In other words, what the citizen 
experiences only immediately before and in battle, this 
is the state of mind of the tyrant throughout his life. 

And so how terrible it is; your own experience proves it. 
What does the experience prove to Simonides, however? 

To this Simonides made answer: Excellent words 
in part, I grant. War is indeed a fearsome 
thing: nevertheless, Hiero, our way, when we 
are on active service, is this: we post 
sentries to guard us, and sup and sleep with a 
good courage. 

In other words, war is not as bad as you say. The 
pleasures of the table with which I, Simonides, am iden¬ 
tified are by no means absent from military campaigns. 

We ate excellently with good appetite in spite of the 
fear. So what is wrong with the tyrannical life? That 
is the point. And what does then Hiero say? 

Then Hiero answered: No doubt you do, Simonides, 

?, By Zeus. i? He swears. 

By Zeus, you do, Simonides, For your sentries 
have sentries in front of them—the laws~and 
so they fear for their own skins and relieve 
you of fear. 

You see, in other words, it is in this connection 
where the question of law becomes the theme. That is the 
difference. No laws under a tyranny, but laws in non- 
tyrannical governments. And the laws give security and 
therefore especially security against fear to the citizens. 

(Hiero says he gives pay to guards to guard him, like 
laborers in the harvest. Do you know what laborers in 
the harvest were like?) 

No. I suppose they didn’t stay on. Only for a season. 
That was not a permanent association like the associatl on 
of the citizens is. 

(Very often today to avoid paying them they get rid 
of them, like poisoning them or something.) 

This I believe wouldn’t work in the long run, would 
it? No, after all gradually the news spreads. It is 
not healthy to be a mercenary of Hiero because men have 
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been seen coming into Syracuse, but not leaving it. 

There are many stories in Thucydides, the fellow connected 
with king Pausanias of Sparta who sent men to the Persian 
king in a traitorous connection, and then one fellow who 
was supposed to be sent made the observation that they all 
went to Persia, but no cne came back. And then he 
opened the letter, and the letter was a clear statement c£ 
Pausanias: of course you kill that guy as you killed 
his predecessors. And he naturally did not go, but showed 
this to the author ities in Sparta. And Pausanias was 
killed, not this poor fellow. I don*t believe that this 
is so important. I think the non-permanence, that I 
would say is the point. They are there for a season. 
Whereas your fellow citizens are your protectors not 
merely for a season. Mr. _? 

(It seems that in Plato and Aristotle the notion 
of fear as the motivating force of the regime, of tyranny, 
is emphasized mainly with respect to the subjects of a 
tyrant, not so much to the tyrant himself.) 

It is in the Republic very clearly drawn. Is it not 
true, when he describes a tyrant like to a private man 
as being isolated on an island somewhere with his many 
slaves, full of course of fears. 

(The tho\$it the difference here was [unclear]) 

Yes, sure, the emphasis is I think only because he 
speaks from the inside, whereas in the Republic this is 
said by an observor. That is the only difference. Yes, 

Mr. _? 

(In Rousseaus Social Contract when he refers to 
the difference between tyrants and despots, he mentions 
the Hiero . It comes up in the context of laws. He 
made it contingent on whether the tyrant usurps the 
power regardless of how he rules, whereas the despot 
simply rules with...) 

But that is not the original distinction. The 
original distinction is that the tyrant is the illegitimate 
ruler of a commonwealth, and the despot is the perfectly 
legitimate ruler cf slaves. It is something entirely 
diff erent. A& jr-A-njs means master. Then there came in 
the Middle Ages a distinction between the tyrant from 
defective title, a defectu titulu . and the tyrant from 
exercise, ab exercitu . meaning this: the latter tyrant, 
the tyrant from exercise, is a legitimate prince who 
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rules unjustly. And the other one is not even a legitimate 
ruler, who lacks the title. The general view if I remember 
well is that the man who lacks a title can of course be 
killed by anyone, because it is just; he is simply a 
criminal. The other is a complicated question, because 
his title is good. He only misused it. And the question 
is, how to proceed. Probably the magistrates of the realm 
must assemble and condemn him for his injustice. I 
suppose in the eighteenth century the term despotism came 
to be applied to any form of absolute monarchy. Whereas 
it was traditionally understood that absolute monarchy 
may be perfectly legitimate. In the eighteenth century 
the view came to the fore that no absolute monarchy can 
ever be legitimate, and I think Locke played a very 
great role in that. But Locke did not yet use that 
terminology. But it became so for example In Montesquieu: 
despotism is absolute monarchy. Where he claims somewhat 
sophistically that the ancient monarchy of France is not 
a despotism but a kingship because it is limited. To 
some extent of course it is true because the feudal 
principle of honor is characteristic of kingship, whereas 
the principle of despotism is fear. And fear he meant 
there of course fear alone of the subjects. He was not 
interested in the fear of the despot. The disgraceful 
thing is only that classical scholars, who should know a 
bit more, translate tvrannos by despot, especially 
Merchant, and that is very bad. 

(The other thing I was curious about is this. You 
mention the Middle Ages distinction, but is there a 
distinction as early as Xenophon between tyrant and despot?) 

I told you. Despotism is something perfectly 
legitimate because slavery was taken to be legitimate. 

(But you wouldn f t have a polls of one man over slaves, 
would you?) 

Of course not. Despot means master of slaves, and is 
so to say the economic rule, part of economic rule. But 
there cannot be strictly speaking a despot of a political 
community. If he rules his community as a master rules 
slaves then he is a tyrant and not a despot. While this 
is surely an interesting question in itself, and why 
this enlargement of this term despotism—so that it acquires 
this political meaning, namely, a kind of political rule, 
absolute monarchy—that is a question to which I do not 
have a ready answer. But I think it could be found. I 
would probably start vdth Montesquieu where it is clearly 
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in the front and see. I think it is in no way there in 
Locke. So I suppose it is somewhere inbetween where it 
must have taken place. This formula used today, oriental 
despotism, that is Montesquieu. 

(Would you say Rousseau just didn't know what he 
was talking about when he says he learned this from Xenophon?) 

No. What precisely? It is in a footnote somewhere? 

(It is at the end of his tenth chapter of Book III 
of the Contract.) 

What does he precisely say? 

(He says, S, I learned in Xenophon the Greeks make a 
distinction-whereas Aristotle blurred it—between tyrant 
and despot. The tyrant usurps the authority and it didn't 
matter how he ruled...) 

I would say Rousseau was much too intelligent a man 
and thoughtful man that one can easily accuse him of a 
blunder. Perhaps it has something to do with what I am 
going to say. 

Now in the last section, here of this part, Chapter 6, 
paragraph 12 to 16, he takes up the subject helping 
friends and hurting enemies, a subject which Simonides 
had mentioned among the great benefits of tyrants. And 
of course he tries to show that the tyrant cannot help 
his friends and cannot hurt his enemies. That is clear. 

Now \ie must consider somewhat more quickly unfortunately. 

In Chapter 7 the third part begins, and that is the 
part dealing with honor. Very briefly it is this. Well, 
Simonides says, what we have discussed hitherto is all 
chicken feed. That is not why people are becoming 
interested in tyranny, possessions and this kind of thing. 

But the t hing is honor, superiority, and recognized 
superiority by everybody else. And Hiero's reply is also 
clear. That is not a good reason for becoming a tyrant 
because we know that these honors are inspired by fear 
and therefore not genuine honors. Let us read only a 
few points. Let us read paragraph 3. 

For indeed it seems to me, Hiero, that in this 
man differs from other animals 
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But man here in the sense of a male man. Let us say 
hombre . An hombre differs from the other animals in the 
following way. 

(I mean this craving for honor.) 

Obviously no dog, horse, chicken strives for honor. 
Although Xenophon in his writing on horses asserts that 
a stallion shows off. Dog owners also say the dogs are 
very sensitive to honor, praise, flattery. Xenophon 
doesn’t believe that, apparently. Yes. 

In meat and drink and sleep and love all creatures 
alike seem to take pleasure; but love of honor 
is rooted neither in the brute beasts nor in 
every human being. 

'’Not in all human beings. ” 

But they in whom is implanted a passion for honor 
and praise 

Eros in Greek. 

these are they who differ most from the beasts 
of the field, these are accounted men and not 
mere human beings. 

T, No longer human beings.” For human beings, that is 
nothing; everyone is a human being. But an hombre, that 
is something special. And the specific difference is 
concern with honor. Yes? Next paragraph. 

And so, in my opinion, you have good reason 
for bearing all those burdens that tyranny 
lays on you, in that you are honored above all 
other men. For no human joys seems to be more 
nearly akin to that of heaven 

That is not correct. "Seems to be closer to the divine.” 
Not to the pleasures which the gods have. Simply ”to the 
divine.” 


than the gladness which attends upon honors. 

Yes. Hiero’s reply is, well—that seems also to be 
the concern of Simonides of course. Now if a man loves 
honor to that extent he doesn’t mind these toils and 
troubles of tyrannical life. Honor is something much 
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greater. And needless to say he is not deterred by the 
fact that you can become a tyrant only through crime, 
and must commit one crime after the other. That is 
nothing. The real thing is honor. 

(’’Seems to be,” he says.) 

That’s true. But ’’seems”—this is marvellous needle¬ 
work, because ”seems'' means also ”is thought to be,” and 
can of course also be true. Now what is the conclusion 
then if the tyrants don’t have genuine honor? VJhat is 
the conclusion? Let us read paragrgh 11. 

LTien Simonides had listened to all this 

Yes, that is important. After Simonides had listened 
to all of this. This is the conclusion from the whole 
previous dis cussion. ’That does he say? 

Pray, how comes it, Hiero, if tyranny is a 
thing so vile, and this is your verdict, that 
you do not rid yourself of so great an evil, 
and that none other, for that matter, who has 
once acquired it, ever yet surrendered 
tyrannical power? 

That is a good question, isn’t it? And it is so easy 
to get rid of it, because he had indicated before when he 
makes a trip into another city he can just stay in that 
other city, and that’s it. Good. So it’s easy to get 
rid of a tyranny. But what does Hiero reply? 

Simonides, said he, this is the crowning misery 
of tyrannical power, that it cannot even be 
got rid of. For how could any tyrant ever find 
means to repay in full all whom he has robbed, 
or himself serve all the terms of imprisonment 
that he has inflicted? Or how could he forfeit 
a life for every man tom he has put to death? 
Simonides, he cried, if it profits any man to 
hang himself, know what ray finding is: a 
tyrant has most to gain by it, since he alone 
can neither keep or lay down his troubles with 
profit. 

Now what do you say about this argument? He cannot 
abandon his tyranny because he cannot compensate for the 
innumerable crimes he has committed. VTiat does he do 
instead? He adds to them. That is really a tough argument, 
a very political argument. Good. 
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( TT hat does "with profit 1 ' mean here?) 

Not profitable to him. It is not profitable to 
him to live, to be a tyrant and to abandon his tyranny. 

Now in other words, both ways of life are impossible. 

And since there is no third way of life. Only death. 

And for practical purposes that means suicide. And he 
chooses one particular brand of suicide*, hanging himself. 
Probably. That is a long question, because he thought 
that is the easiest way. People have many theories about 
what is the best way of suicide. Xenophon discusses it 
somewhere and says those who worry about these matters 
say that the way in which Socrates died, namely by hemlock, 
was the easiest. In other words, the implication is a 
reasonable man would not worry about that. But I suppose 
Hiero had given it some passing thought. But the main 
point, to repeat, is this. That his reason for not 
abandoning tyranny is obviously not a true reason. 

(Doesn’t that argument make sense to people in 
those positions that once they have this past they can 
really never let up the tightness of their rule without 
endangering themselves. The process of transition...) 

But he said before that he can make a trip to another 
city and simply disappear. There are quite a few tyrants 
who survived. He presents it as if all tyrants were killed, 
which isn’t true. Perhaps most tyrants who stayed in power 
were killed. But surely not those tyrants who were 
deposed in their absence. That could be done. Especially 
this reason is of course preposterous. If he had said 
what you said, that it is not safe for him, we could 
consider it. But he says he could not compensate for the 
unjust actions, that is, he could not become a just man 
in a way. This is I think clearly hypocritical. Now 
the question we come across here is this. Well, Simonides 
could have said yes, why not? and then taken up the 
question with him, well, I would advise against hanging, 
but I have here a nice poison which kills painlessly or 
something of this kind. The most extraordinary thing, 
however, is this. He advises him now in the sequel how 
to become happy as a tyrant. And this is the extraordinary 
thing. Namely, you have committed innumerable murders 
and other things . In spite of that you can become a 
perfectly happy man, admired, justly, by everyone. Now 
if you consider also the question of how he came to power— 
a man can come to power by murder and everything else and 
yet be regarded as a blessing by his subjects—that is 
the fantastic teaching of this dialogue, of course ironical, 
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and this also explains why I’iachiavelli quotes it more than 
any other classical treatise. That is the implication. 
Because this is absolutely forgotten in the sequel. But 
we shouldn’t forget it. Mr. Marchant may forget it, but 
we have no right to do so. 

In the sequel he gives a diagnosis. As a sensible 
physician he says, what is wrong with you, what is the 
root of your troubles. Very simple: you want to be 
loved by human beings, l/hen the word human beings occurs 
you must remember the distinction between human beings 
and hombres . You want to be loved by these worms so to 
spealT! That T s all you want. That T s easy. Especially 
for a ruler. People appreciate any kindness by a man 
in high position much more than the same kindness done to 
them by a man of their own status. That is as true today 
as it was thousands of years ago. Read any of these 
passages here. How does he say it? "Seeing someone he 
should address him in a friendly manner, of a ruler and 
a private man, whose address will be more appreciated?" 

If you take a humble example, if the President of the 
University of Chicago would greet you on the street. And 
on the other hand some janitor. T .7hich is more respected 
by the ordinary people? Of course the President. Is it 
not clear? Now let us take the extreme: a tyrant and 
a non-tyrant. Obvious. So let us read paragraph 5. 

Nay, to my way of thinking, even the gods cause 
a peculiar honor and favor to dance attendance 
on a great ruler. For not only does rule arid 
dignity of presence to a man, but we find more 
pleasure in the sight of that man when he is a 
ruler than when he is a mere citizen. 

Each of us must examine himself how he is in this 
respect. And that is crucial. I know quite a few people 
who really feel that way. But there are also human beings 
who do not feel that way. But this is an important 
question. Now next paragraph. 

And favorites 

’’Favorites. i? You know what that means here. Yes. 

mark you who were the subject of your bitterest 
complaint against tyranny 


His bitterest complaint was not the criminality of 
the tyrant, and the other disgraceful features—but this 
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very limited and trivial subject admittedly trivial 
subject, his love affairs. So in other words, Hiero’s 
illness is not so great that he must take poison. This 
can be handled judiciously by a wise man like Simonides 
with ease. Yes. 

are not offended by old age in a ruler, and 
take no account of ugliness in the patron 
with whom they happen to be associated. 

Surely, we know that. But here in passage 8 then 
Hiero, the only time in the dialogue where he interrupts 
immediately. hTiy? Because now he is satisfied. Simonides 
doesn’t wish him ill. Simonides is a friendly physician, 
and therefore he can speak frankly. And the frank answer 

is, but you forget, Simonides, that while we tyrants have 
to do lots of tnings by vihich men become beloved—handouts 

of various kinds—we also have to do many things by virtue 
of which men become hated—we have to impose taxes and 
what not. That is a serious question, and Simonides 
has a very good answer to that in the next chapter, an 
answer bodily adopted by Machiavelli. Now what is that? 
Simple. You yourself do the things which make you 
beloved; you give the handouts. And as for the unpleasant 
things, let them be done by underlings; and in a pinch 
you can say, well I didn’t know he did that. As simple 
as that. And in other things, prizes; make a contest 
for everything, and you hand out the prizes. How much 
will you be loved. 

(It reminds of Haille Salassie who never demotes 
anyone but promotes everyone no matter where he goes.) 

But what happens to those who are to be demoted? 

(They are promoted.) 

But still that leads to inefficiency I would say. 

There must be some demoted. I thought they would be 
killed by someone else, and the chief mourner vail be 
Haille Salassie. That is what Machiavelli would recommend. 

[An anecdote concerning Musolini volunteered, unclear 

in the details. ] 

He claimed to be very sorry about that. Yes, sure. 
The most beautiful story about this subject you find in 
Machiavelli’s Prim e . Borgia wanted to have order in 
the Romagna, where everything was in the worst disorder 
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and then he found a kind of Himmler—I forget his name— 
and sent him there. And he established order within a 
week. He hanged, drew and quartered, and so; everyone 
was frightened. And then Cesare thought, he has gone 
too far. And so one day when the citizens of the city 
woke up in the morning they found in the market place 
that Himmler cut into four pa?ts. And so everyone was 
pleased m turally, by this benevolent government. Some 
of them also got a still greater fear. This is the most 
beautiful story I have read on this subject. Yes, prizes 
are especially important. 

Now let us see paragraph 5 in Chapter 9. 

Why, then, should not all other public affairs 
be managed on this principle? For all conmunities 
are divided into parts—tribes, wards, unions, 
as the case may be—and every <yie of these parts is 
subject to its appointed ruler. If, then, the 
analogy of the choruses were followed and prizes 
were offered to these parts for excellence of 
equipment, good discipline, horsemanship, courage 
in the field and justice in business, the natural 
outcome would be conqpetition and consequently an 
earnest endeavor to improve in all these respects 
too. 

Yes. Now this is important because it shows for what 
are the most interesting prizes given. What are the most 
interesting objects of prizes: weapons, discipline, horse¬ 
manship, courage in war —of course civic courage is highly 
undesirable—and alscT justice in contractural relations— 
because genuine justice would be impossible naturally. 

In other words, you need a kind of diluted virtue. These 
are the virtues which subjects of tyrants may have, but 
more than that would already be a danger to the tyrant. 

Now this then is applied also, this great force, to farming. 
Prizes. Prizes all around. This is developed in 
paragraphs 7 and 8. And then in paragraph 9, which we 
read, it is also applied to the humbler economic pursuits. 

If commerce also brings gain to a city 

You see, "if”. That is still a reminder of the gentle¬ 
man’s point of view. 


the award of honors for diligence in business 
would attract a larger number to a commercial 
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career. And were it made clear that the dis¬ 
covery of some way of raising revenue without 
hurting anyone will also be rewarded, this field 
of research too would not be unoccupied. 

This invention of some revenue, and this is enlarged 
later on in paragraph 10 to other inventions. This is one 
of the very rare cases in classical political philosophy 
where invention is regarded as something which should be 
encouraged. Generally speaking of course, they did not 
wish to encourage invention, innovation, because innovation 
on the technical or technological plane can very well have 
political effects, can lead to political instability—a 
theme discussed at length by Aristotle in the second book 
of the Politics . in the section on Hippodamus. Hippodamus, 
a very great fool, had recommended inventions: one must 
give prizes and rewards to inventors. And Aristotle says 
what a dangerous proposal. Because that is bound to have 
political effects. Technological change leads to social 
change, leads to political change, and what wise legislator 
wishes to have political change; the destruction of hlfos 
work ? Great theme. 

But Hiero is perfectly satisfied. And Hiero has only 
one question; that is the last question, Chapter 10. 

Well, Simonides, said Hiero, I think you are right 
in saying that. But what about the mercenaries? 

Can you tell me how to employ them without incurring 
unpopularity? Or do you say that a ruler, once he 
becomes popular, will have no further need of a 
bodyguard? 

"By Zeus, he will need them of course." Don’t be such 
a fool to think that you will ever become so popular that 
you will not need protection. Still, the question of 
Hiero was a relatively sensible question. What about these 
mercenaries who cause so much money and make me so unpopular. 
Simonides, meaning well to him, says no, you must not do 
that; that would be the end of your rule. And then he 
goes on to say how he can use them, and then he gives a 
glowing description of how beloved the mercenaries can 
become, angels of mercy whom everyone will love. And 
especially of course if they do the real fighting in war, 
so that the citizens are not so much endangered, will 
make them relatively popular. The point—we read only one 
more thing the first paragraph of Chapter 11. 
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Nor should you hesitate to draw on your private 
property Hiero for the common good. 

That is an advice he gives entirely without being 
solicited by Hiero. You must not sit on your wealth, 
you must also use it for public purposes. 

For in my opinion the sums that a great tyrant 
spends on the city are more truly necessary 
expenses than the money he spends on himself. 

He must be a truly public spirited man. And one little 
example: he must not send his own horses, his own private 
horses, to Olympia or to the other races, which was the 
practice of this particular Hiero as we happen to know from 
Pindar. That is foolish of you he says, you must encourage 
your citizens to vie for these honors. A tyrant must vie 
only with other tyrants, with rulers of other cities. And 
what is the contest there? He who makes his city the 
happiest and the grandest he will be the winner. In other 
words, you must change your way of life completely. You 
must become a benefactor of your city. And then you will 
be perfectly happy. How does he put it? Paragraph 14: 
Regard the fatherland as your household. That means both 
ways of course. That f s your private property, the father- 
land. But you must also take care of it as you would take 
care of your own. You must regard the citizens as your 
companions; meaning you must love them, you must like 
them. "And you must regard your friends as your children, 
and your children as your own life or soul. And you 
must defeat all these by doing well, by benefitting;" 
you must be the supreme benefactor. "For when you overcome 
your friends by benefitting, then your enemies will not 
be able to resist you. And when you do all these things, 
know well then you will have acquired of all the goods 
among human beings the mcs t resplendant and blessed 
possession for while being happy you will not be envied." 
Because no one will envy a man who has such an infinite 
toil as that poor man who gets up at four in the morning 
and goes to bed at twelve, and works hard the whole day 
for benefitting other people. By leading the most 
toilsome life you will stop envy. This is a highly ironical 
statement. And of course this whole section in the 
eleventh chapter is all in the Greek form, the optative 
with , the potential optative. "You would". This 

is part of a long story. The good tyrant is the object 
of a itfish, "would do". The unhappy tyrant is an object 
of experience. Hiero, a man who should know, tells you 
from his own experience how miserable he is. That life is. 
Yes., Mr. _. 
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(Why wouldn't a good tyrant be a king. If Hiero is 
wise enough to do all these things why wouldn’t he become 
a king?) > 

If he would be wise enough to do these things. But 
he never thought of them before, did he? 

(No. I was thinking of your comment, you said Aristotle 
says the tyrant can become only half good.) 

Yes, because of the 

(Law.) 

No, because of the record. If you have committed all 
kinds of crimes, this is bound to affect you for the rest 
of your life. That is what Aristotle meant. He can at 
best be half-wicked, he says. One cannot say that he is 
half good. Aristotle is very strict. 

(Theoretically the conversion could be made.) 

Yes, sure. 

(If he followed the advice he would become no longer 
tyrant but a king.) 

You see how well we prepare ourselves for the Education 
of Cyrus? There we get a man who became ruler and not 
only of a tiny polis, but of the whole vrorld, so to speak, 
an empire. And without crime. Number 1. And number 2: 
he did not need a wise man to advise him. He had the root 
of the matter in himself. The mere fact that Hiero didn ! t 
think of these things by himself is a sign that he does 
not belong to the top drawer. Mr. _? 

(In Chapter 5 you spoke of the neutrality of the 
tyrant to the wise man, so to speak. He opposed the just, 
because they would want to dispose him, and the free man. 

You said the wise man was in an ambiguous position: "the 
\*ise lest they hatch a plot." 

That is too narrow because it only refers to one 
special kind of thing. It is a tolerable translation 
because that is what Hiero specifically means. But he uses 
a broader term: ttet they might devise something; and he 
means of course to devise something undesirable; and that 
is hatching a plot. All right, let us not quarrel abcut 
that. 
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(I’m just not sure where the ambiguity comes in.) 

Simonides devises something in this conversation 
doesn’t he? This bright idea: the prizes. The unpleasant 
thing let them be done by your underlings? And keep your 
bodyguard? Devising. But he devises something desirable. 

And this is a great experience for Hiero, that he sees 
that a wise man, like Simonides, does not necessarily 
devise something undesirable even to him, but he is 
friendly. Now this is of course a special point here. 

The wise man here is not Socrates, obviously not, but 
Simonides, a man who lived about one or two generations 
before Socrates. Uell, Xenophon could of course have 
made a dialogue between Socrates and some actual or 
potential tyrant. There were plenty of them around: 
Alcibiades. A conversation with Alcibiades about how to 
conduct a tyrannical government. It wDuld have been the 
easiest thing in the world. Or with some actual tyrant. 

There was one in Macedonia. Archelaos, who was a legitimate 
monarch legally, but he had the reputation that he was a 
terrible tyrant. And Xenophon could easily have made such 
a dialogue. No. Of course Socrates cannot be presented 
in any way as even abetting tyranny, as Simonides 
obviously does. The man who acts in this way, as the 
collaborator of a tyrant, must be a slightly unsavory 
character. And Simonides was exactly that. He is regarded, 
or was regarded, as a kind of sophist before the sophists 
proper emerged. Taking money, eager to get money. In 
the eighteenth century someone called him the Greek Voltaire. 
You know, Voltaire was also very good at speculation, and 
slightly unsavory business transations. He is wise, but 
as they say, slightly on the unsavory side. And since it 
was known that he had visited Hiero, he was the natural 
character. This combination, Simonides--Hiero. Yes? 

(On the relation of Xenophon and Machiavelli, it 
seems to me that the decisive break of Machiavelli has to 
do with the conquest of chance as well as taking one’s 
bearings by how men actually behave, rather than how they 
ought to be. Now if this is so your point in summary of 
this dialogue, that the good tyrant is an object of wish 
and the bad tyrant an object of experience would have a 
great deal to do with the difference between Xenophon and 
Machiavelli.) 

That is a long question. This statement with which I 
concluded, this is of course part of the surface. This 
dialogue. The unhappy bad tyrant, the tyrant is a matter 
of experience, and the good tyrant the matter of a wish. 
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But we have seen that this unhappy tyrant is not in fact 
as unhappy as he claims. The experience to which he refers 
is not the true experience which he has. You know. And 
therefore the possibility of—I would say the misery of 
the tyrant is not necessarily as great as Hiero says. 

And the possibility of a good tyrant is not as small as 
is indicated by the external form of the dialogue. And 
all these questions will come up on the largest scale in 
the Cyropaedia . Because in the Cyropaedia you have a king 
who starts out in modern language as a constitutional king, 
ie, under law. Uilling subjects. And he becomes a ruler 
over many—millions—of willing subjects: the whole of 
Asia, so to speak, and without laws. Absolute monarchy. 

So he is in other words on the largest scale what Hiero 
is advised by Simonides to become. And this is the true 
experiment. Is this a solution? Xenophon of course was 
for practical purposes in favor of constitutional government 
as every sensible man was. But a great theoretical problem 
remains, and this is the problem that the laws by vrhich 
the king is limited are not necessarily good laws. And 
the question is for example, is itnot under certain con¬ 
ditions wiser for the constitutionally limited king to 
act unconstitutionally for the good of the people? a 
great, always recurring question. Think of Lincoln. 

This grave question. This was of course always present 
to them, that the rule of laws is a crude rule, ruling 
wisely, not hampered by any laws, comes up everywhere in 
Plato, in Aristotle, and of course also in Xenophon. Yes. 

(What supports your point is that for Aristotle and 
likewise for Thomas Aquinas the decisive distinction 
between tyrant and king has not so much to do with willing¬ 
ness of subjects and laws, as itches with the fact that 
the king acts on behalf of the people, for the good of 
the whole, and the tyrant for the good of himself. This 
is the primary distinction, the others are technical points.) 

Very important, but still subordinate. That is I 
think the point. In other words, the question is, the key 
question, is the nomos, the law. And the practical meaning 
of the assertion that Socrates corrupts the young was that 
he made questionable the nomos of Athens. Not by advising 
them to rob, to steal and so on, but by showing the 
great difficulty and even absurdity that they should obey 
the will of the majority—because that is what it amounts 
to, that T s the law—in a democracy. The will of the 
majority, which in quite a few cases was a very unwise 
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will. There is a certain incongruity in that. And no 
fervor for democracy should go so far as to make us blind 
to this real difficulty. Because the only way in which 
democracy can be good is to be aware of its specific 
dangers. And that is its danger, that the will of the 
majority is regarded—must be for practical purposes regarded 
as—wise. That is the meaning of that. No obedience to 
a manifestly foolish thing is evidently reasonable. It 
can become reasonable only by a long chain of reasoning. 

Think of any unreasonable law. But this is a very com¬ 
plicated story and especially if you take into consideration 
the other fact, the cases in which unconstitutional action, 
speaking in present-day legal language, is really almost 
inevitable, as at least Lincoln felt in certain situations 
in the Civil V/ar. This kind of thing can occur everywhere. 

The temptation I think everyone must feel from time to 
time—that notorious murderers and other crooks cannot be 
punished for legal technicalities. These legal technicalities 
have very sound reasons, because they are meant to protect 
innocent people, who can appear from a concatenation of 
circumstances as criminal. But it has also the other bad 
effect that unscrupulous criminals plus their lawyers 
cannot be touched by the law. That is the problem. One 
must face that. And this is of course the thing. Let me 
try to state it again. Here we have tyranny. That is a 
bad regime. And how it can be improved. Then we have 
another bad regime, from Xenophon T s point of view, that 
is democracy. And how it can be improved, that is the 
theme of the next discussion, namely On Revenues . So 
there is another bad regime according to Xenophon. That 
is oligarchy. For some reason he has not written a 
special treatise on that, unless we say the treatise on 
the Spartan Constitution is that. Noi* the good regimes 
are here: kingship, and aristocracy. One can perhaps say 
that the Spartan polity is somehow indicated here in 
aristocracy. Now there is no dialogue on kingship, but 
there is a dialogue on the household. The dialogue on the 
household, the Oeconomicus . deals with kingship, but in 
such a way that the teacher of this subject is really not 
Socrates but Ischomachus. Especially the last chapter. 

And Ischomachus is surely not so close to Xenophon as 
Socrates is. But we want to hear the reason of course, what 
Xenophon thinks about that. And this I belfe ve we find 
only in the Education of Cyrus . Because in the Education of 
Cyrus, Xenophon speaks in his own name. Not even Socrates 
comes into it. It is a narrative, not a dramatic dialogue. 
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Ways and Means; Athenian Constitution. Lecture 7 

You said this was a book dealing with the improvement of 
Athenian democracy. That is undoubtedly the case. But then 
you said through moderation, and taking the definition of 
moderation given in the Fourth Book of the Memorabilia 
according to which it consists of justice and piety. And 
these two items surely play a very great role. But when 
you came to the chapter on peace, I saw that you had some 
basis, although we will have to restate it somevhat. Is 
there an economist in this class by any chance? Because 
we might need his help when we read this highly economic 
treatise. No? In another way that is quite good because 

what Mr. _ said about economists and about the vulgarity 

of economic calculation might arouse some antagonism in 
them. But I must r epeat to you what Socrates said: do 
not despise the economic men. When you referred to the 
disease that sounded like a reference to the plague, to 
the famous plague. But I believe the passage to which 
you refer doesn’t say that. Chapter 4, paragraph 9. 

Let us dispose of that: ’’When the cities fall into 
disease by defective harvest or war.” There is no 
reference to a bodily disease, but the disease of the 
city due— 

(I took as a metaphor.) 

I see. That is all right then. Here it was meant 
metaphorically, I mean, not metaphorically as far as 
applied to the disease of the city, but not a disease 
due to bodily disease. The problem at the beginning 
you stated very well. We will take that up. Now let 
us turn to this writing. 

First I remind of the context of Xenophon’s writings as 
a whole to the extent to which it is important to remember 
it here. We have read two writings, the Oeconomicus and 
the Hiero . Now the Oeconomicus deals with kingship. And 
this teaching regarding kingship is given directly by 
Ischomachus, but it is transmitted by Socrates. So to 
that extent Socrates identifies himself with it, otherwise 
he wouldn’t transmit it. The teaching regarding tyranny 
is wholly outside the Socratic world: Simonides and Hiero 
dead long before Socrates was born. So that is wholly 
un-Socratic, because that is so evil. Socrates doesn’t 
want to have anything to do even with its improvement. 

Now we come to a democracy, also a bad regime from 
Socrates’ point of view, but in this case Xenophon 
himself—I mean even more than if he would make Socrates 
speak —takes the responsibility for teaching how democracy 
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can be improved. And that means also how democracy can be 
stabilized. If someone would have written a book on the 
improvement of the Nazi regime, that would have been 
fundamentally a Nazi book, because it would have shown 
how it can be stabilized. So he identifies himself with— 
just as Simonides, by teaching Hiero how he can become 
a good tyrant becomes a collaborator of Hiero, in the 
same way Xenophon here becomes the collaborator with 
Athenian democracy. This much we must know in advance. 

Now vAien we begin at the beginning, which of course 
doesn’t come out^ in the translation. The first word of 
this work is 2*u* , ”1”. Emphatic. In Greek as in Latin 
you don’t need the personal pronoun, the verbal form will 
do. But when you add the personal pronoun, ”j hold”, you 
emphasize the ”1”. The only work of Xenophon“which begins 
with the word and the Hiero is the only work of 

Xenophon in which ”1” never occurs. He doesn’t want to have 
anything to do with that. Here he emphatically is present. 
The last word of this treatise is the word polis . So ”1” 

” polis ”. That is a complicated relation because Xenophon 
was exiled by his polis . We must never forget that. This 
shows at any rate that our work is at the opposite pole 
of the Hiero, the least presence Xenophon and the maximum 
presence Xenophon. And the connection is also shown by 
the fact that the Hiero and the Revenues are the only 
writings of Xenophon with an alternative title. Hiero 
or Tyrannicus ; and here, how shall I say, Affluences or 
About Revenues . 

Now let us read the first paragraph. 

For my part I have always held that the consti¬ 
tution of a state reflects the character of 
the leading politicians. 

Now let us stop here first. Mare literally: "However 
the rulers are, such like are also the regimes.” That is 

a rather loose statement as Mr. _ has pointed out. But 

that is a key principle of classical thought. A regime is 
characterized by the character of the leading men. 

Meaning not only these fellows who are now occupying the 
offices, this is incidental, but the kind of men who 
are preferred. Now in a oligarchy the rulers are of 
course the wealthy people, mturally: only vrealthy 
people can be rulers; and not because they have some 
other qualities, but the decisive quality is that they are 
wealthy. And that means also that the society as a whole, 
as ruled by the wealthy, is dedicated to wealth. Or take 
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the example with which we are more familiar: democracy. 

In democracy the principle is freedom, and that means, 
first, any man who is a free man, i.e. not a slave, is 
eligible for the highest offices. No other qualifications 
are required. He doesn f t have to be wealthy, he does^t 
have to be a college graduate, although by accident that 
may be required; but there is not constitutional provision 
to that effect. And it is dedicated to freedom. Free 
men rule for the sake of freedom, just as in an oligarchy 
wealthy men rule for the sake of wealth. This correspondence 
is essential. But Xenophon means it now in a slightly 
more specific way. Because what he is concerned with is 
not a defect of this particular polity or regime, namely 
democracy. By the way, is this point clear? Because 
this has been lost sight of a bit in the last generations, 
this concept of the politeia or the regime. The ordinary 
translation is "constitution", which is very misleading, 
because you think of a legal document. In this respect 
they are closer to what they now call political sociology. 
Only what they do in political sociology has very little 
to do with these questions. But what the term would 
indicate, namely, the trans-legal phenomena. Well, you 
know what that means. The famous complaint that you had 
political theory of democracy without a word about the 
party system. That is a just complaint. Because modern 
democracy is unintelligible without the party system; and 
the constitution as you know is silent about the parties, 
so the constitution is misleading about political systems. 
This is a perfectly sound criticism. But that is not 
applicable to what such men like Xenophon or Aristotle 
meant, because they meant of course the actual order, and 
not merely the legal provisions, which have to be inter¬ 
preted in the light of the actual order. Now in every 
regime—this was the assertion—a specific human type 
is in control. Now this is very clear in the case, if 
you have, say, a warlike feudal nobility, where it is 
perfectly clear that this type of man rules and gives 
the society as a whole its character. In every respect. 
Because those who do not belong to it are nevertheless 
molded by being subservient to it, by being somehow or 
other influenced by it. In a democracy that seems to be 
more difficult to see, because democracy claims to be the 
rule of all and not of a part. But the classics said 
that democracy is nevertheless the rule of a part. 

Because in a democracy as they understood it every fi?ee 
man has a vote, rich or poor, noble or villain; it 
doesn*t make any difference. But there is a stable 
majority; the poor are the majority. Aristotle says 
"it so happens" that in every society the majority are the 
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poor. That has very mysterious reasons, but the fact is 
undeniable. "Poor" means here men who have to work for their 
living. Democracy is therefore in fact the rule of the 
poor. And therefore the poor are in control. Of course 
they may elect rich men to high offices, especially to 
those which require some technical skill, like generalship 
and treasury. Only they wouldn’t ordinarily elect a poor 
man to the Treasury because he might in a pinch avail 
himself of this good opportunity. But still decent men 
like Pericles have to become traitors to their class in 
order to become rulers of the demos . So this would still 
hold true. 

But let us now see what the difficulty is, the sequel 
of the first paragraph. 

But some of the leading men at Athens have 
stated that they recognize justice 

"That they know the just”, know what justice is. 

as clearly as other men; but, they have said, 
owing to the poverty of the masses 

"Masses" is a word stemming from the eighteenth century, 
French Revolution, and this kind of thing. Newtonian physics. 
"Multitude". 


we are forced to be somewhat unjust in our treatment 
of the cities. 

Namely, of the cities subject to Athens. Yes. Let us 
stop here. The Athenians, say, well, we know what justice 
is as well as anybody else, but we are compelled to be some¬ 
what unjust because of the poverty of the multitude. They 
need money, and we milk the allied cities in an unjust 
manner. Yes? 

(I would like to go back to the last phrase of your 
exposition a minute ago, when you said that this still 
holds true, this classical concept of democracy.) 

Did I say that? 

(You did say it.) 

Well, then I said a mouthful. 

(I didn’t want to let it slip by.) 
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No, no. You woulcb^t do me that favor would you? 

(If you meant by that that the conception was adequate 
for that age, but if you mean to say more than that, that 
this conception is accurate when you look at the real 
world today.) 

Well, my hesitation was due to the fact that modern 
democracy is not identical with classical democracy. That 
goes without saying. But nevertheless there is something 
in common. And rule of all modem democracy surely is not. 
Look at such institutions as progressive income tax. 
Absolutely impossible to get that except in a democracy. 

Or inheritance taxes. People of old wealth, or even of 
new wealth, of course have the natural advantage which 
wealth brings, but still they are fundamentally in a 
defensive position. Politically speaking, is this not 
true? 


(I wouldn't accept that myself, from the point of 
view—) 

I am also a poor man, but we are speaking now objectively. 

(Okay. Objectively one might question whether the 
advantages of are such that in fact they have the net 
advantage in the society.) 

Well, the majority of the people in this country surely 
wish to preserve private property. That is perfectly clear. 
And to that extent all private property, of the rich as well 
as the poor, is as such safe. But there is no question that-- 
well, look at the taxes. A system favoring wealth would 
have an entirely different tax system, obviously. There 
would be no question of inheritance taxes — think what happened 
to the British nobility, the land-owing nobility and their 
castles and all this sort of thing since 1911. That is so. 

In a non-democratic regime the importance of popular speech 
is infinitely less than in a democracy. You see that now 
a presidential candidate is compelled to be a success over 
the TV, something which in itself has nothing whatever to do 
with any political ability. That is one of the many symptoms. 
This is fortunately a thing which is cortroversial, but that 
it is possible to make such statements—I read one by 
President Hannah of Michigan University, according to which 
Michigan University should have 40,000 students by 1970. 

And this can be achieved only if the faculty ceases to be— 
ceases to demand—that only geniuses be admitted as students 
to Michigan University. I haven't heard that Michigan 
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University student body consists only of geniuses. But 
then you see this can be said by a man of considerable 
power. That shows something. The point is this, modern 
democracy is a qualified democracy according to this idea. 

And the simple sign is that it is representative democracy. 

The idea being that the people elect an elite from among 
themselves as their representatives. Whether they are in 
fact an elite is of course a complicated question but that 
was the underlying idea of the institution as you can see 
from the Federalist Papers . 

(The alternative conception which could be put forth 
is that the wealthy in fact rule subject to certain concessions 
they must make to the multitude from time to time to 
perpetuate that rule.) 

If you go one step further you have the Marxist inter¬ 
pretation of liberal democracy. But is it true? 

(We could argue it for about two hours.) 

Surely it is not so simple. All right, I get oit of all 
difficulties into which I came by simply saying that modem 
democracy according to its original idea was not meant to 
be an unqualified democracy. That is surely true. And you 
see very clearly in the institution of the Senate, but you 
see it also very clearly in the institution of representative 
government as such, which was meant to be rule by an elite, 
subject to popular control of course. But still primarily, 
not a direct democracy. So the question here is then 
improvement of democracy, as distinguished from tyranny. 

And we see here also in passing knowledge of justice is not 
enough. You remember the famous theme, is virtue knowledge? 
These men know justice, but they are prevented from acting 
justly because of the poverty of the multitude. In addition 
to knowledge you need also what Aristotle calls equipment, 
and if the equipment isn T t there, the virtue will be defective. 

Yes, and now let us read the end of the sentence. 

This set me thinking whether by any means the 
citizens migjit obtain food entirely from their 
own soil, which would certainly be the fairest 
way 

’’The justest way.” You see, the justest way is that 
you get it from your own land and not from these poor 
subject cities which you exploit. Yes. 
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I felt that, were this so, they would be relieved 
of their poverty, and also of the suspicion with 
which they are regarded by the Greek woM. 

"By the Greeks”. So, in other words, this is the basic 
idea of this statement: the Athenians act rather unjustly 
at the present; and Xenophon will teach them how they can 
cease to act unjustly, how they can cease to be unjust by 
some changes which he proposes in the sequel. Is this 
clear? The root of the actual injustice is the poverty, 
therefore he must see how this poverty can be overcome — 
well, a subject most familiar to modern democracy, a kind 
of social security but only in a Greek form. Then they 
will act justly. You must admit the soundness of this 
conceit, Mr. _. Yes? Good. 

Now the first subject he takes up is the land, Attica, 
the nature of Attica. That is the subject of the First 
Chapter. Now 7 this is described as absolutely wonderful: 

Athens has everything. But of course, when you look a bit 
more closely and see the space he devotes to the various 
subjects, you see the land proper and the agricultural 
produce is nothing to boast of. They have much more of 
stone and silver mines than of food supply. It is considerably 
exaggerated, this statement. At the beginning of Thucydides 1 
History , chapter 2, paragraphs 4 to 5, Thucydides says that 
because of her poor soil Attica was rather safe in old times. 

No one wanted to have that poor soil. They were much more 
interested in the plains of the Peloponnesus and other 
places. So this is slightly overdone. And you see it—let 
us read only the last paragraph of this chapter. 

Further, on the borders of most states dwell 
barbarians who trouble them: but the neighboring 
states of Athens are themselves remote from the 
barbarians. 

"In the highest degree". How Sparta, for example should 
be so close to barbarians is hard to see. He surely puts 
a greater emphasis on stone and silver, and on the location, 
than on the agricultural basis. The implication of course 
is crucial. Improvement of agriculture, the great theme of 
the OeconomLcus and of the Hiero even, would be of no help 
to Attica. Now in this chapter he deals with the good 
things which areAur^^produced by nature of the place. In 
the next chgter he turns to what coias in, literally to the 
income, tr^oo- . And what does he say paragraph 1 of 

Chapter 2? The metics, resident aliens. The first item of 
the imports are the metics, because they have to pay seme 



form of tax, and in addition they work. That is the first 
great item. And what does this imply? Let us read 
paragraph 3» 


The state itself too would gain if the citizens 
served in the ranks together, and no longer found 
themselves in the same company with Lydians, Phrygians 
Syrians, and barbarians of all sorts, of whom a 
large part of our alien population consists. 

”0f the metics consists”. You see, these metics are not 
only Greeks, they are even barbarians, but nothing of their 
barbaric origin is said when henakes this overall proposal 
regarding perfectly free immigration to Athens. And in the 
sequel he even makes this remark which shocked Mr. Merchant— 
the most elegant part of the army was of course the cavalry, 
and that these metics, who shouldn’t serve in the infantry— 
the hoplites — should serve in the cavalry—to attract them— 
this is highly paradoxical. We will interpret that later. 
Paragraph 7. 

And if we appointed a board of Guardians of Aliens 
analogous to the Guardians of Orphans, and some 
kind of distinction were earmarked for guardians 
whose list of resident aliens was longest, that 
too would add to the loyalty of the aliens, and 
prcbably all without a city would covet the right 
of settling in Athens, and would increase our 
revenues. 

”A11 the stateless people” would be a better translation. 
All people who are stateless would come to Attica where 
they are so entirely welcome. A very strange proposal for 
such a Colonel Blimp reactionary as Xenophon is supposed to 
be. How would you explain that? Now of course, needless 
to say, the author of this writing was stateless for many 
decades. We must not forget that. 

Now what does this mean, this proposal? Well, we 
come to that perhaps later when he speaks of the slaves, 
because this is similarly treated. So the first thing is 
an extremely liberal immigration policy. No limitations 
whatever. Absolutely counter to the views of the old 
Athenians naturally. Now the Athenian democracy was of 
course relatively favorable to metics and slaves, as appears 
from many things, for example, from the eighth book of the 
Republic when Plato describes the situation of slaves in 
Athens, they were treated much better there than elsewhere. 
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But Xenophon goes much beyond everything else in this respect. 

In other words, the improvement of a democracy—but democracy 
in general and this Athenian democracy in-particular was 
particularly liberal to metics and slaves, therefore this 
proposal—Xenophon is ten times more liberal, but this is 
along the lines of the democracy, therefore politically 
proper. 

The next chapter deals with other forms of income, 
and this is the central economic subject: trade and shipping. 
You remember again the Oeconomicus , the only gentlemanly 
source of income is farming.! And*"the utmost which can be 
dared is trade in farms, as we have seen. You know Ischomachus T 
father’s wonderful conceit? He bought the run down farms, 
improved them, and didn’t keep them, but to Socrates’ surprise 
sold them again at a profit. So this is still barely possible 
but plain trade and shipping is of course beyond gentleman- 
ship. This is the next great proposal of Xenophon. And 
this is the central economic subject of the book. In other 
words, we must not merely consider the number of lines 
devoted to a subject, we must also consider its position. 

And then the last one, in chapter four, the silver mines. 

And this is the longest chapter cf the book. Now this we 
have to consider for a moment. 

Let us begin with paragraph 3* 

And it is continually being found that, so far 
from shrinking, the silver-yielding area extends 
further and further. 

Well, so long as the maximum number of workmen 
was employed in them, no one ever wanted a job; 
in fact, there were always more jobs than the 
laborers could deal with. 

Read also the end of paragraph 4, same chapter. 

Hence, of all the industries with which I am 
acquainted this is the only one in which 
expansion of business excites no jealousy. 

Yes, and the end of paragraph 5. 

In mining undertakings, 

Mining meaning silver mining here. 

everyone tells you that he is short of labor. 
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Paragraph 7. 

Neither is silver like furniture, of which a man 
never buys more when once he has got enough 
for his house. 

In other words, no me would buy, say, twenty bath¬ 
rooms, v;hen there is only room for one. Yes. 

No one ever yet possessed so much silver as to 
want no mere; if a man finds himself with a 
huge amount of it, he takes as much pleasure 
in burying the surplus as in using it. 

So in other words, silver is in infinite demand and 
in infinite supply. So you can have an eternal boom by 
exploiting the silver mines of Attica. What a wonderful 
thing. But there is perhaps a little difficulty. Paragraph 
10 . 

If anyone says that gold is quite as useful as 
silver, I am not going to contradict him; but 
I know this, that when gold is plentiful, 
silver rises and gold falls in value. 

Yes. Is there a difficulty visible? What difficulty. 

(1/hat if silver is plentiful?) 

Then there can be an inflation. I see. And this is 
of course a thing which Xenophon alludes to only in this 
passage. This is a highly fanciful proposal, to save 
Attica, make Athens just, by ruthless production of silver— 
well, we know a bit more about what happened in Europe, 
you know, after the discovery of the silver in South 
America in the sixteenth century. Yes? 

(I notice in Chapter 1, also 3 and 4, references to 
peace and war. It seems this has importance for these 
chapters.) 

You mean what is going to happen to the silver mines 
in war? 

(Xenophon’s economic proposals seem to have the effect 
of changing Athens from a warlike community to a peaceful 
one.) 


But that comes in Chapter 5. There it is the theme. 
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(But I thought I saw it already in the earlier chapters. ) 

Well, perhaps you wait until we discuss the peace 
problem and then we return to these passages. 

Let us read paragraphs 11 to 12 now. 

With these facts before us, we need not hesitate 
to bring as much labor as we can get into the 
mines 

As much human beings , to translate it a bit more 
literally. 


and carry on the work in them, feeling confident 
that the ore will never give out and that silver 
will never lose its value. I think, indeed, 
that the state has anticipated me in this 
discovery; at any rate, she throws open the 
mining industry to foreigners on the same terms 
as are granted to citizens. 

So in other words, Xenophons proposal has already 
been anticipated to some extent, only he wants to do on 
a very large scale what the practical politicians have 
done hitherto. 

Certain implications are striking, paragraph 17. 

Were my proposals adopted, the only innovation 
would be that just as private individuals have 
built up a permanent income by becoming slave 
owners, so the state would become possessed of 
public slaves, until there were three for every 
citizen. 

You see, so another implication of this gimmick is 
an imnense increase in the slave population of Athens. 
Innumerable foreigners—free men—and innumerable slaves 
will come to Athens and of course will change the character 
of the community completely. Let us read the last two 
paragraphs of this chapter. Perhaps this is the point 

which Mr. _ had in mind. No, paragraphs 2*1 to 42, I am 

sorry. 


Or again, if any fear that this scheme would 
prove worthless in the event of war breaking 
out, they should observe that, with this system 
at work, war becomes far more formidable to the 
aggressors than to the city. For what instrument 
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is more serviceable for war than men? We should 
have enough of them to supply crews to many 
ships of the state; and many men available for 
service in the ranks as infantry could press the 
enemy hard, if they were treated with consideration. 

So in other words, this enormous increase of population 
contributes to the greater military power of Athens. 

(I thought it was just the opposite when I saw the 
first chapter of the took where he says because of the poverty 
of the multitude we are forced to be somewhat unjust in our 
treatment of other cities. The implication is that his 
proposals would make them less unjust in their treatment of 
other cities, namely less warlike.) 

The unjust treatment of the cities is in the first place 
of course the taxes which the cities have to pay, and 
secondly that many cf the lawsuits of the subject cities 
were handled by the Athenian lawcourts, and they paid the 
jurors, and the jurors lived from that income. That is I 
think the main point, not the wars. 

(I just wanted to point out ttet he also says at 22, 
that there is an abundance of labor, whereas before he said 
there was a shortage of labor.) 

That is slightly different I believe. He meant they 
could always use more labor than they had, and he says, 
well, we will do that on the biggest scale, and we can use 
all kinds of slaves. 

(At the end of 5 he says everyone tells you he is 
short of labor.) 

This is in the present scheme. Still there were not so 
many that there were three slaves for every Athenian. He 
makes of course no distinction between men, women and 
children. So you have a population of, say, :t x" Athenians, 
there are n 3x !t slaves. And this is not counting even the 
metics. Xenophon goes much beyond that. 

(22 is about finding managers.) 

You think so? 
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(Yes, the subject of 22 is how he will find enough 
people to manage the slaves, and he says lots of citizens 
who don T t want to work with their hands will be happy to 
manage the mines.) 

Yes, that is correct. Sure, because they don’t have 
to do the dirty work in the mines. Yes, Mr. _? 

(In 22 there seems to be some sort of logical fallacy 
here. What sort of soldiers or sailors do you make of 
slaves?) 

Rowers. They are very much needed. That was the most 
important part. The number of fighters on a trireme was 
very small. The chief point was rowing, and then the 
tactical maneuvers, one man commanding the ship to ram an 
enemy ship. They used the low population of the city—the 
poorest—for rowers . That w as common. And why not use 
slaves in the same way? Don’t forget the time of galley 
slaves, who were not the most respectable part of society. 

(Except that there is one other aspect; he does speak 
about them serving as infantry also.) 

Light-armed soldiers. 

(It just seems to me that you would have more trouble 
controlling your soldiers.) 

That is what Xenophon doesn’t take up here, the 
question what will you do when you have an alien population 
and a slave population much larger than the citizenry. 

This he doesn’t take up. As little as he takes up the 
question of inflation. 

(Rome actually tried using slaves on land.) 

But even the Remans had the famous slave wars. 

Now let us see paragraph 50, of the same chapter. 

For a densely populated city would grow up there, 
if it were organized on this plan; 

Namely, there close to the silver mines. 

Yes, and building sites would become as valuable 
there as they are in our suburbs. 
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If the plans that I have put forward are carried 
out, I agree that, apart from the improvement in 
our financial position, we shall become a people 
more obedient , better disciplined, and more 
efficient in war. 

So in other words, from every political point of view 
that would be an enormous improvement. This large-scale, 
unheard of exploitation of the silver mines. 

These are the three economic proposals: 1) a new, 
most liberal, immigration policy; 2) promotion of trade 
and shipping; and 3) the exploitation of the silver mines. 
Good. Now we are through with the proposals which alone 
would suffice to make the Athenians more just. 

But one condition has to be fulfilled, a political 

condition, to which he turns on Chapter 5. Mr. _, you 

wanted to say something? 

(After that last sentence. Is it just the tone of all 
political pamphlets or am I ri$it in recognizing the tone 
of Swifts 1 Modest Proposal ?) 

There is something to that. It is only not so obvious. 
I once heard a political historian when we spoke about 
Swift's Modest Proposal and I told him you knew this was 
ironical"! You know this famous conceit how to solve the 
Irish problem? They had too many children and too little 
food: let them eat the children. They have food and they 
have fewer children. And I insulted him by saying, well, 
Swift didn't mean it literally. But in the case of Swift 
it is obvious that it is a joke. Here it is not so obvious. 
We must come to that later. Let us first go on to the 
beginning of the next chapter. 

If it seems clear that the state cannot obtain 
a full revenue from all sources unless she has 
peace, is it not worthwhile to set up a board 
of guardians of peace? 

In other words, we have already a guardian for orphans, 
now we establish a guardian for metics . And then we do 
more, we establish a guardian of peace. Now this of 
course is slightly more difficult because it depends not 
entirely on Athens whether she can keep peace or not. Yes. 
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Were such a board constituted, it would help to 
increase the popularity of the city and to make 
it more attractive and more densely thronged 
with visitors from all parts. 

So peace is the political condition. And then he des¬ 
cribes the benefits of peace especially for Athens in the 
sequel. Ue cannot read the whole thing, we cannot read 
the whole. Paragraphs 3 and 4. 

For if the state is tranquil, what class of men 
will not need her? Shipowners and merchants 
will head the list. Then there will be those 
rich in corn and wine and oil and cattle. 

They omit something. "Not these rich in corn, not th ose 
rich in wine, not those of sweet wine—"and”not those with 
many olives, and not those rich in sheep." You see this \ 

they omit because they take it too literally as an economic 
pamphlet. Yes, and which other people? —who enjoy wine' 

it can be transla' 

men possessed of brains and money to invest; 
craftsmen and professors 

Sophists. 

sophists, and philosophers. 

That a professor could translate sophist by professor 
is really incredible, isn't it. Yes. 

poets and the people who make use of their works; 
those to vhom anything sacred or secular appeals 
that is worth seeing or hearing. Besides, where 
will those who want to buy or sell many things 
quickly meet with better success in their efforts 
than at Athens? 

So Athens will be the center of the Greek world at any 
rate. But at this one could raise the question—and now we 
come to a key political issue—but could we Athenians not 
have this much better if we were to control the Greek world 
politically, and not by the attractions of Athens. Next 
paragraph. 


No one, I dare say, contests this; but there are 
some who wish the state to recover her ascendancy, 
and they may think that it is more likely to be 
won by war than by peace. Let such, in the first 
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place, call the mind the Persian Wars. War it 
by coercing the Greeks or by rendering services 
to them that we became leaders of the fleet and 
treasurers of the league funds? 

And so on. In other words, fhe political control of 
an Athenian empire is not as desirable as making Athens 
attractive for everyone in a peaceful manner. The Athenian 
leadership, say since the Persian War, came from peace and 
justice rather than from war. This he develops in the 
sequel. Let us turn to paragraph 11. 

If on the other hand any one supposes that 
financially war is more profitable to the . 
state than peace 

You remember the statement in the Oeconomicus that one 
way of getting rich is war and tyranny. 

I really do not know how the truth of this can be 
tested better than by considering once more what 
has been the experience of our state in the past. 

He will find that in old days a very great amount 
of money was paid into the treasury in time of 
peace, and that the whole of it was spent in time 
of war; he will conclude on consideration that in 
our own time the effect of the late war on our 
revenues was that many of them ceased, while those 
that came in were exhausted by the multitude of 
expenses; whereas the cessation of war by sea has 
been followed by a rise in the revenues, and has 
allowed the citizens to devote them to any purpose 
they choose . 

The question is what times does he mean by that. Does 
he mean here the time of the Peloponnesian War, or of the 
wars in the beginning or middle of the fourth century? He 
limits the statement by speaking of peace on the sea. 

Because without peace on the sea of course Athens was lost. 
More precisely, if Athens controls the sea, if she has by 
far the strongest navy, the war on land was not a serious 
danger. At any rate, this statement ttet peace—from the 
point of view of sheer gain—peace is mere desirable than 
war in not entirely in agreement with the Oeconomicus . 

This much we must say. Good. Peace policy is indispensable, 
that is the overall thesis. Naturally, in the last para¬ 
graph the city must wage war if someone wrongs the city, 
that goes without saying. No. Munichs. Good. 
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So this is the political chapter and now we come to the 
conclusion in the short Chapter 6. Then we will try to 
consider the whole thing. Yes. 

Well now, surely if none of these proposals is 
impossible or even difficult, if by carrying 
them into effect we shall be regarded with more 
affection by the Greeks, shall live in greater 
security, and be more glorious; if the people 

”The demos will be well off regarding its food” 

and the rich no more burdened with the expenses of 
war; if with a large surplus in hand we shall 
celebrate our festivals with even more splendor 
than at present, shall restore the temples, and 
repair the walls and docks, and shall give back 
to the priests, concillors, magistrates, knights 
their ancient privileges; surely, I say, our 
proper course is to proceed with this scheme 
forthwith, that already in our generation we may 
come to see our city secure and prosperous. 

To summarize this point. The proposals made by Xenophon 
are sufficient for making the city happy, prosperous, while 
living securely. The same goal which Simonides tried to 
achieve regarding tyranny in the Hiero . Good. 

But is this a solution? Is happiness as defined here, 
plus security, the goal of political life? Next paragraph. 

Furthermore, if you decide to go forward with the 
plan I should advise you to send to Dodona and 
Delphi, and inquire of the gods whether such a 
design is fraught with weal for the state both 
now and in days to come. 

Good. What does this mean? What should the gods tell? 
Xenophon cannot answer this question, therefore the gods Zeus 
and Apollo must be asked. What shall they answer? What 
information are they supposed to give? What is the precise 
question which is to be addressed to them? Whether these 
arrangements are good for the city now and in the future. 

But does it not also have a broader bearing? Whether this 
goal in this way described—happiness as defined here—is 
good? He cannot guarantee that, and needs the gods view 
about that. 

(unclear) 
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But the question is what question Xenophon asked the 
Athenians to address to the gods: "whether it would be 
better and preferable for the city thus constituted at once 
and for the future." Because assuming this all is done, 
would this guarantee happiness, if all these things are 
done which Xenophon advises them to do? And let us assume 
that there is no problem, would this be better? At the 
beginning of the Memorabilia —has anyone the Memorabilia 
here?—in the first chapter in the first book” "Those who 
wish to live in houses and cities need the art of sooth¬ 
saying; for to become a housebuilder, or a smith, or a 
farmer, or a ruler of men, or an examiner of this kind of 
thing, or an economic man or a strategic man, all these 
pieces of learning can be acquired by human insight. But 
the greatest things in these matters, he said, were reserved 
by the gods for themselves, and nothing was known of these 
greatest things to human beings. For he who has planted a 
field rightly"--meaning according to all prescriptions of 
the art of farming—"does not know who will get the harvest; 
nor he who has built a house properly"—meaning according 
to all the prescriptions of house-building—"will know who 
will live in that house; nor is it manifest to the man 
possessing the strategic art vhether it profits to exdrcise 
the art; nor is it clear to the politician whether it profits 
to be a politician"—to rule the city—"nor him who has 
married a beautiful woman vhether he will enjoy her, whether 11 -- 
how does he translate it? —"she will bring you sorrow; nor 
is it clear that he who has great friends in the city 
whether he will not be deprived of them by the very city." 

Now let us apply it to our case. If all these things are 
done by the city, if the city will become very rich, will it 
be good for the city to be rich? She will be envied also, 
and so on. So for this reason at least we must ask the gods. 

Nov; the next point, the last paragraph. 

And should they consent to it, then I would say 
that we ought to ask them further, vfaich of the 
gods we must propitiate in order that we may 
prosper in our handiwork. Then, when we have 
offered an acceptable sacrifice to the gods 
named in their reply, it behoves us to begin 
the work. For with heaven to help us in what 
we do, it is likely that our undertakings will 
go forward continually to the greater weal of 
the state. 


"Likely" one could also translate by "of course". You 
see, the gods are asked twice 2) what shall we do, shall we 
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accept this policy? And b) to which god shall we sacrifice 
in order that they will be propitious. Does this remind 
you of a parallel? 

(The Anabasis. ) 

Tell the story. 

(Xenophon was invited by his friend Proxenus to go with 
Cyrus and he went to Socrates to ask his advice; and Socrates 
told him to ask the god whether he should go.) 

Xenophon went to Delphi and asked which god should he 
sacrifice to in order to prosper. And then he came and told 
Socrates the story and he said, you rascal, you decided to 
go, and you didn T t ask the god whether you should go, and 
then having made your decision you asked the god to whom 
you should sacrifice in order to have a good journey. Here 
the old Xenophon is not as frivolous as we see the young 
Xenophon was. Good. 

But what is the overall notion of this piece? Of course, 
we see that needs a much closer discussion; and I believe 
one would have to know infinitely more about the political 
economy of Athens than I do. And if I were ever to write 
on that I would take the trouble cf learning it, but at 
the present time I do not know it. 

(unclear) 


Mr. _, you contradict Socrates. Socrates said to 

Xenophon you did wrong in not asking the god, and not 
addressing to the god two questions, but a single question. 
You could perhaps say that Xenophon^ success on the 
campaign, in the Anabasis . proves that he acted wisely, 
that you might say, but that leads to a very long question, 
the whole question of soothsaying in Socrates and Xenophon, 
But if we look at the proposals regarding the improvement 
of Athenian democracy, what does it amount to? The city is 
now admittedly not quite just. How will it be made just? 

(That is based on the presupposition that only one 
problem exists.) 

Sure. Because they say we are too poor to be rich. 

And then the answer is I will show you how you can become 
rich. And then you will be just. Now if we state it in 
general terms: to make a man or a city juster by making 
them richer; or still more generally, to make men just by 
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making them rich. That is the problem. Is this discussed? 

Mr. _, you have heard of that. Good. Does Xenophon 

discuss this issue anywhere, this interesting proposal 
with which we are too familiar, that it is possible to make 
men just by making them rich. Well, in the Banquet there 
is a very nice discussion of that. In Xenophon’s Banquet 
everyone is asked to tell what is the thing of which he is 
most proud. Callias, of whom we have heard before, the 
rich fool, pompous ass, Callias, says, I make people just, 
that is the thing of which I am proud. And how? By 
giving them money. Then they don’t have to steal anymore, 
to rob, and to bribe, or what have you. In a brief 
discussion between Callias and Antisthenes—the famous 
founder of the cynical school, and who is a very low man 
in Xenophon’s estimate, but who is good enough to refute 
that — one question which Antisthenes raises to Callias is 
this. "Now if you help them out of their fixes with your 
money, are they all grateful to you?" And Callias says, 

"no, as a rule they are not grateful." And Antisthenes 
says , "that is marvellous, you can make them just in every 
other respect except just to yourself,"—gratitude being a 
part of justice. So this is not a wise proposal. Althou^i 
there are cases in which of course there is such a great 
need that help with money is indicated. But as an overall 
proposal of policy I do not believe that it is along the 
lines of Socrates or Xenophon. 

(In the first sentence they say they do know what 
justice is. For this to be apropos wouldn’t have to be 
that they didn’t know what justice was at all?) 

Yes, that you can very well say. That is absolutely 
true, that is correct, because this kind of justice which 
men acquire by getting money is not genuine justice. But 
in a loose way of course it is justice, because I think 
there are many people who are dishonest or slightly dis¬ 
honest only because they are very poor. And if they were 
reasonably well off would not steal. People who have 
reasonable incomes and do shop-lifting for the thrill - of 
it or because they are ripe for the psychiatrist, are, I 
think, a minority. Whereas people who are starving or near- 
starving, that is probably much more frequently the case. 

But there is another side to that: the question of justice. 
There are various levels of the understanding of justice 
and on a very simple level the answer is given somewhere 
in Xenophon’s Greek History : some Asiatic petty tyrant 
had conquered a number of neighboring cities and taxed 
then heavily. And then a reasonable Spartan general 
takes these cities and takes him prisoner, but he doesn’t 
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kill him, and says you can no longer live in any of these cities. 

And the tyrant said, what shall I do? And he says, go to the 
city which you come from, where you belong, and that is justice 
for you. So go tp your father’s house; live from what belongs 
to you. This is a crude way, you know. This presupposes of 
course a general belief in the justice of the social order, naturall 
If you take the view of a Marxist, he would question the whole 
social order, and he would say this is in a very primitive and 
crude sense just, but not in a deeper sense. Nov; Xenophon would 
also say that is not the deepest understanding of justice, but 
for practical purposes rood enough. And in this way if the 
Athenians—if this were feasible—would work their silver mines, 
and become wealthy by that, and the Athenian economy would be in 
a state of constant boom, so that they would no longer need to 
tax the cities, it would of course be better. Yes? 

(Could you push this another step by saying this 
watered dam versibn of justice is one reason why the 
first question proposed to the gods is such a special 
question. He doesn’t ask whether this constitutes the 
good.) 

But if Apollo would say that it is not good, this 
of course could be based theoretically on a deeper under¬ 
standing of justice, could it not? 

(Yes.) 

It could perhaps be based on a better understanding of 
economic problems by his awareness of the inflation 
difficulty. 

(But he could say it is g^od on a very shallow level 

too.) 


But this is left open. I mean, how high the wisdom of 
Apollo is, that is in no way decided. It is surely some¬ 
thing which on the basis of this argument as given here 
cannot be decided. Yes. 

(Unclear.) 

But in Hiero’s case, Hiero is not dissatisfied with 
his wealth. Hiero is only dissatisfied because people 
don’t like him. And Simonides tells him, I am going to 
show you how you will become highly popular. Well, a 
simple proposal: all nice things you do yourself, and the 
unpleasant things will be done by your officials. And then 
you say I am sorry, I can’t do anything about it. This is 
one of the simple tricks by which you can become popular. 
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(Would these men remain satisfied?) 

You mean they might gradually see that this doesn’t— 
but you know the words of Lincoln, the three classes of 
men according to Lincoln: there are some you can fool all 
of the time. And therefore it can be of some practical 
importanc e. 

Now let us consider another, broader aspect of this 
little piece. The first word is ’’I’’ and the last word is 
"city”. This piece has sorething to do with Xenophon and 
Athens. And we can perhaps say this is the treatise 
which deals with this very question, Xenophon and Athens. 

’Jhy did he give this question, of great importance to him, 
this particular form? Xenophon was exiled. The exact 
reason is not known. The fact is stated by him. The 
least we can say it is because of political heterodoxy. 

He belonged to the class of knights, and they had a very 
bad reputation at the end of the Peloponnesian War because 
of the oligarchic revolutions which had taken place. 

And it is of course possible that it had already something 
to do with Socrates, although Xenophon was exiled before 
Socrates’ condemnation. Now if we look at the fact of his 
exile on account of political heterodoxy, he shows here 
in this writing that he is not politically heterodox. There 
is no criticism of democracy as such, but only improvements 
of democracy, on the basis of democracy, and along the 
lines of democracy. The easy-going policy regarding 
foreigners and slaves is even radicalized considerably. 

In no way does he suggest here anything smelling of Sparta, 
or Spartanism—always the opposite suggestion—but rather 
much more democratic than the Athenian democracy was, 
especially in the case of metics, barbarians and slaves. 

There is also this point to be considered. Socrates 
reveals himself in his peculiarity, in his peculiar way 
of life, as not being a perfect gentleman, i 

in the Oeconomicus by the contrast between Ischomachus, 
the and Socrates who is only an , 

a good"man, not with this additional thing of ostentation. 
And I think there is some propriety that Xenophon would 
reveal himself in a work which is also an economic work, 
although a work of political economy. I think we can call 
that political economy, although the term did not yet 
exist. The term political economy was coined I believe 
in the sixteenth century for the first time, but it didn’t 
come into general usage for a long time. When the plan of 
such a science was developed in the last s eventeenth century 
it was called political arithmetic, which is something like 
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statistics. Statistics also being derived from "state." This 
much about this treatise I would like to turn—yes, that 
sounds stranre today, doesn’t it? llaybe I am wrong. I 
haven’t looked up any dictionary. Someone should look up 
the Murray, the Oxford Dictionary, and see where statistics 
come frcm. Because the term ’’status", which I know is 
derived from state, is prior to statistic. That is the 
thought in my mind. But someone should look that up, 
what the original meaning of statistics was. It is always 
interesting what skeletons we find in our closets. 

Is there any point you would like to bring up regarding 
this writing? 

(Would you discuss the paradox of metics thrown out 
of the infantry, but allowed in the high class cavalry?) 

That is extremely liberal. The difference between 
citizen and aliens is completely disregarded on a very 
important level, not a political level, of course, 
because they will not hold offices. But, you know, what is 
socially chic is not entirely irrelevant politically. 

(But why put them out of the infantry?) 

That is not safe. I think cavalry was regarded as 
safer than hoplites, the real tough thing. When Hiero 
gives the example, when he asked, did you ever been in 
real danger of your life in war, what does he speak of? 
Hoplites. It is the queen of battles, not cavalry. In 
other words, the cavalry attack, where only one percent 
survive, these famous cases, Churchill at Omdurman, the 
last case. That was of course different because there 
were firearms. There were no firearms in antiquity. And 
I think the reason is that the really tough thing was 
hoplites. 

(Wasn’t the cavalry the traditional aristocratic, 
oligarchic thing—those who could afford it?) 

It was the prerogative of the wealthy, because a man 
had to furnish his own horse, naturally. 

(unclear) 

Well, the cavalry was never sufficient except in certain 
territories in Asia for example. There were famous cavalry 
battles, when cavalry decided it. When was the defeat of 
Crassus? In the sixties first century B.C. That was won 
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by the cavalry. And th re were other such cases. But 
in the Greek wars the cavalry was not decisive. The hoplites 
were decisive except in very mountainous territory where 
the light-armed soldiers had a great advantage. 

(What about the question of slaves? It seems as if 
there is almost a Spartanizing. The Spartans were more 
just because they stayed home.) 

To that extent it is true. In other vrords, the immense 
slave population which the Spartans had made them more 
peaceful, because they we re afraid of domestic troubles 
with the helots, ^nd Athens would become more peaceful by 
increasing the slave problem. That is possible. But since 
the slaves are to be treated in a very humane manner, almost 
like citizens, I do not know. 

(He indicates in war they run away. It isn T t voluntary 
in any sense of the word.) 

Sure, well, this euphemism is something which you find 
in Xenophon everywhere. 

I have to turn now to the other writing, which many of 
you will not have been able to read, the Athenian Constitution , 
or as you called it, the Old Oligarch . Well, since about 
a hundred years, I don T t know the exact year, this writing 
is regarded as spurious, and not the work of Xenophon but 
of an anonymous author whom they call the Old Oligarch. 

This vrould be a good enough excuse for us not to study it. 

But we cannot entirely disregard it for the following reason. 
The fundamental argument is I think this. This Athenian 
Constitution was written around 430, either shortly before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, or in the first year. 
Now at that time Xenophon was about eight years old or maybe 
ten, and it is practically impossible that Xenophon could 
have written it. This is a very pox^erful argument. It is 
in itself a very powerful argument. But one than has to 
account for the fact how come that it has come down to us 
as a Xenophontic writing, and no one in antiquity ever, 
doubted its Xenophontic origin? An explanation which I 
have read somewhere is this. That perhaps this was found 
amoung the papers of Xenophon when he died, and his executor, 
or whoever that was, thought as a matter of course that is 
by Xenophon, and so it came into the writings of Xenophon 
and came down this way. There was some doubt in classical 
antiquity whether it was genuine — good or bad, but we don ! t 
know the reasons, but there was some doubt. Regarding this 
there was no doubt. At any rate we have to raise this 
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question. I would say the defect of this argument is this. 

It is, as all these arguments are in the interesting cases, 
based on an overall estimate of what is possible for this 
particular author. You know, let us see. There are some 
cases—for example you find in a writing—say if you find 
a writing in which a reference is made to the theory of 
relativity, then you could be absolutely sure it was not 
written prior to 1911, the earliest possible date, which 
was the publication of that. Or similar things: a tele¬ 
scope. That could not have been written before Galileo, 
that’s perfectly clear. But even in this case there is 
always this question, maybe this particular line or sentence 
is a later insertion, a glass as they say, and the writing 
as a whole is old. So that is not quite so simple. But 
in the interesting cases it is based on an estimate of what 
the author could have written. Now there is one Platonic 
dialogue which is offensive to a certain kind of Plato 
enthusiast, and that is the Menexenus . And I am absolutely 
sure that they would have denied the authenticity of the 
Menexenus in the nineteenth century—in the heyday of this 
kind of thing—if Aristotle didn’t protect it—a beautiful 
expression, protect it. So Aristotle quotes or refers to 
the Menexenus , and therefore one cannot question that it 
was written Fy Plato. But the reasoning is: Plato wouldn T t 
do this kind of thing. Now here in this case there is a 
tacit argument to this effect: Xenophon wouldn T t do that 
kind of thing, namely, write a treatise on the Athenian 
Constitution which he places as it were sixty years before 
the actual time of writing. After all, a reasonably good 
writer could write a political pamphlet in the year 1963 
which cLaims to be a political pamphlet of the year 1863— 
imitating the style and all other characteristics of this 
period. There is no intrinsic impossibility. But since 
they assume that Xenophon was a very simple-minded man 
this idea does not occur. And I know of no discussion where 
this possibility that Xenophon would have written something 
about the Athenian Constitution which was dramatically 
located, say in 431, at which time Xenophon himself couldn’t 
have written because he was a child. But why should it be 
impossible? However this may be. And if the style differs 
from Xenophon’s ordinary style, which I think it does, then 
this of course would fit very well— this possibility—if 
one has understood Xenophon’s really great literary capacities. 
This possibility as I say is not considered because people 
are so eager to get material for the political history of 
Greece, especially of Athens. And here they have, as they say, 
the oldest document of Attic prose, older even than Thucy¬ 
dides, that is too good not to accept. So I would not assert 
thst it is a Xenophontic writing, but I also would not deny 
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that it is a Xenophontic writing. I think the whole question 
must be discussed from scratch, on the basis of a much more 
adequate understanding of Xenophon T s greatness as a writer. 

(unclear) 

But that would be exactly the question. Could not 
Xenophon delegate the authorship of this to a man who 
would defend the Athenian democracy on this ground? Could 
he not imitate the style of such a shrewd—why not? If 
someone would write a parody of a social scientist, then 
of course he would naturally read ten volumes of the Joumal 
of Sociology and similar things. And after some time*"I 
think everyone of us with the necessary effort—like take 
a whole year—could master that marvellous style, and write 
an article which might be accepted by such a J oumal . I 
see no intrinsic impossibility in that. Perhaps after 
having mastered that style he has to do some research on 
some subject, about juvenile delinquency on the campus of 
the University of Chicago or somehere else, and then—. 

I see no intrinsic possibility of that. Good. But however 
this may be. Yes? 

(unclear) 

That’s very good. In other wards, there is a lot of 
disorder in the admittedly genuine writings. But in 
addition there is one thing which you will never find 
quoted in any literature , and that is a statement in the 
treatise on Hunting which we must forego discussing here. 
There a statement occurs which they don’t dare to translate, 
just as they do not dare to translate the passage in the 
Oeconomicus where he says "I believe that all men believe 
to love what they believe to be benefitted by.” They 
don’t dare to translate it because they don’t understand 
that sentence. Now there the sentence occurs ”what is 
beautifully and orderly written is not beautifully and 
orderly written.” Just as I once heard an 01d Testament 
scholar who when he came to the Psalm verse ”In thy light 
do we see light” said ± doesn’t make sense. So we must 
change the text. Many people have found it makes very 
much sense. Now here perhaps it takes a bit more reflection 
to see how something which is not beautifully and metho¬ 
dically written is for this reason beautifully and orderly 
written. But here of course this is a special case, 
because Xenophon seems to identify himself here with some 
capitalist, with some Athenian capitalist, which he surely 
was not. Good. 
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Now let us see what is the conceit underlying this 
writing? That is stated in the first paragraph very simply. 
’’Now regarding the Athenian regime that they have chosen 
this manner of regime I do not praise for the following 
reason, because having chosen it they chose that the 
rabble prospers more than the nice people n —I exaggerate 
a bit—for this reason I do not praise it—you see he 
really is in a somewhat inept way repetitious; that 
Xenophon wouldn’t do—’’but after they had made the decision 
that they preserve well the regime and do well everything 
else connected with that, in which things they are supposed 
to make mistakes according to the other Greeks, this I 
am going to prove.” 

Now to restate it simply: they made the wrong choice 
of a regime, because this regime favors the rabble versus 
the nice, better people. But on the other hand after 
having made this preposterous choice they are no fools. 

They go well about promoting the interests of the rabble. 

This is the thesis of the book. 

Now let us see. He goes even beyond that. He says 
in the next paragraph, given the fact the demos is the 
source of Athens’ power it is not unjust that they do it. 

You see, from an extremely anti-democratic beginning he 
gradually goes over to a position mildly in favor of the 
democracy. And the demos is not completely stupid. They 
leave such magistracies as generalship and commanders of 
the cavalry, etc., to men from the upper classes. But 
the most lucrative ones they keep of course for themselves. 
That is not a sign of complete stupidity. After all, 
they don’t want to be defeated in war. And it is reasonable 
for them to give more to the rabble than to the gentlemen 
because the well-being of the rabble is of course conducive 
to democracy. Naturally if they promote their interests— 
how did Harry Hopkins call it, this principle? We tax, 
we tax, we tax; we spend, we spend, we spend; we elect, 
we elect, we elect. Good. The fundamental defect of 
democracy, in paragraph 5, chapter 1. Does anyone have it? 

In every country indeed the best are hostile to 
a democratic government. For among the best the 
least licentiousness and injustice exists, and the 
most scrupulous insistance on good principle. But 
among the plebeians the greatest ignorance and 
insubordination and wickedness are to be found. 

For their poverty leads them more to base principle, 
and so do lack of education and ignorance in some 
cases due in some cases to want of money. 
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Well, "principle" is of course not in the text. It is 
really very simple language, not philosophic in any way. 

But this you all recognize when you read Aristotle or 
Plato, the simple view of the upper class: the uneducated 
and the disorderly who do not make strict demands on them¬ 
selves. This is the democracy. This view he adopts. Now 
he develops this further: the right to speak in the Assembly 
is of course given to this rabble, naturally. But is is 
very strange: that is good for them. And now the great 
question of Plato and Aristotle and also other wise men, 
but also the other country club members, but how can such a 
poor fish know what is good for him? And now we get a 
beautiful answer in paragraph 7. 

The question may be asked, what proposal could 
such a man make likely to be good either for 
himself or for the peple. 

You see, "to the demos". In other words, that it would 
not be absolutely good"J that’s clear. It vri.ll be something 
abominable. But how can it even be good for him, or how 
can it be good for the demos , given the fact that he is such 
a lousy fellow? Now what is the answer? 

But they know well that his ignorance and wickedness 
coupled with good will towards them are more likely 
to be beneficial to them than the virtue and wisdom 
of the good man conjoined with malice. 

So in other words, they say this gentleman may have all 
the virtue and wisdom in the world, but he is opposed to us. 
And I prefer a man without wisdom and without virtue if he 
is favorably disposed toward the demos . You may recognize 
here the Hobbean argument, the fundamental Hobbean argument. 
That the fool has a greater interest in his self-preservation 
than the wisest andmost virtuous man. Therefore let the 
fool be the judge. Good. It is very interesting. He is 
a shrewd fellow, there is no question. Next paragraph is 
al s o very bea ut i ful. 

Such institutions will not produce the best city, 
but they are admirably calculated to preserve 
democracy. The people by no means desire to be 
slaves in a well-constituted city. They prefer 
to be free and to govern. Bad political conditions 
give them little uneasiness. 

No. The Greek word is^ui/ojmU and k*k'''>'<>/<<<* • is 

to be ruled by good laws and ruled by bad laws. Now 
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what they want to be free and to rule, whether their laws 
are bad, demoralizing, that is to their interest. They 
prefer to have bad laws, and to be free, than to be under 
good laws and be enslaved. 

For what you consider to be the absence of good 
laws enlarges their power and preserves their 
freedan. 

"From this very thing the demos is strong and free." So 
a folksy shrewdness without any question. He develops that 
in the sequel. 

Arad now in the next few paragraphs, from 10 on, he 
deals with the position of slaves and me tics. You remember 
that was also the theme of the Revenues piece. In Athens 
and metics enjoy an unbearable license from the point of 
view of traditional morality. And the reason is because 
in Athens you can ! t distinguish the slaves and metics from 
the ordinary citizens. They are so well off. The Spartans 
coining, to Athens accustomed to whip slaves, and he doesn’t 
know whether he doesn’t whip a free Athenian. The only 
thing to do for him if he doesn’t want to go to jail is 
not to whip anyone. Good. And what is the reason for 
that? There is another point. The Athenians have to be 
nice to these slaves because they have a navy and they need 
the many rowers and the freemen are not enougfr for that. 

In paragraph 12 now. 

For this reason we have granted equality to slaves 
with freemen 

Literally: The "equal right of speaking." 

because the state needs metics on account of the 
many crafts and of the navy. For good reasons 
therefore have we admitted the metics to equality. 

"We": the first time I believe that he identifies 
himself with Athens, that he speaks as an Athenian citizen. 
There is here a certain difficulty, obviously because in 
the last case he speaks only of the metics, not of the slaves. 
All kinds of changes have been proposed by editors . And then 
he goes on with other things. The democracy opposes the 
teachers in gymnastics and music. Let us read this 
paragraph. 
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The people here have abolished the professional 
exercise of gymnastics and music, convinced that 
such a thing is not right, because they know that 
they are not able to practice it. But when it 
comes to the functions of the Choregae, the 
Gymnasiarchs, the Trierarchs they know very well 
that the burden of these offices falls upon the 
rich , while the advantages are enjoyed by the 
masses 

"The masses” of course always "the many” 

The people therefore think it proper to receive 
money for singing, running, dancing and serving 
on shipboard in order that they may gain and 
the rich become poorer. 

And so on. That is a new subject. So in other words, 
these abominable fellows, rascals, are very clever abaa t 
their own profit. It is quite a surprise to him it seems. 

Then he describes the policy toward the allied cities, and 
this is of course perfectly intelligible if you consider 
for one moment that the demos rules in Athens and they think 
of their own benefit and everything falls into shape. 

Of course they impoverish them for the benefit of the individual 
Athenians and especially of the individual poor. And the 
trials of the allied cities in Athens, and so on, follows 
all the same purpose. 

Now let us turn to Chapter 2. Now the military 
policy. He speaks of the fact that hoplites, the heavy 
infantry, is the poorest part of the Athenian armament, 
but this has also a good reason, because Athenian power is 
a naval empire, and therefore the emphasis is altogether 
on that. And he develops then the advantage of sea-power 
in the next paragraphs at some length. Let us read 
paragraph 7* 

And even if it is necessary to enumerate small 
advantages as well, by the comnand of the sea 
they associate wilh others and discover their 
different kinds of good cheer, and whatever is 
pleasant in Sicily or in Italy or in Cyprus 
or in Egypt or in Lydia or in Pontus or in 
Peloponnesus or anywhere else, all this has been 
collected into one spot thanks to the control of 
the sea. And besides, becoming acquainted with 
many languages they choose something from the one 
and something else from the other. The Greeks 
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prefer each their own language, mode of living, 
and dress, but the Athenians have adopted a 
compound from all the Greeks and barbarians. 

In other words, Athens is the most cosmopolitan city. 
But somehow it fits. And then in the sequel. By the way, 
these themes are all brought up on the most lofty level 
in Pericles’ ! Funeral Speech. You have here only a tough 
version of the important parts of the Funeral Speech, 
but here given by a man who is opposed to democracy as 
such. 


(unclear) 

Yes, but the point of view is here is definitely— 
let us first complete it. Then he speaks of the Athenian 
temples, and the other beauties of the city. That is all 
a democratic affair. The rich can have all kinds of 
beauties in their houses. The poor can’t have it. The 
poor can have it only via public edifices, public things. 
The wealth of Athens, the next subject, is also due to 
the democracy. 

Let us read paragraph 11, 

The Athenians alone are able to enjoy the wealth 
of all the Greeks or barbarians. For if any 
state is rich in timber for ship building, where 
will they dispose of it unless they secure the 
permission of the lords of the sea? Or if any 
state is rich in steel, copper, or flax where 
can they dispose of it unless they procure 
the permission of the lords of the sea. And 
from these very materials my ships are made. 

From one nation timber, from another steel, from 
another copper, from another flax, from another 
wax. 

What does the ”1”, the singular, mean here? 

(He does this again too.) 

I know. 

(Doesn’t this just mean ”1” as a common citizen?) 


This is one interpretation possible. It occurs also 
in the next paragraph. But let us read the next paragraph. 
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In addition they will not allow them to be 
exported to the lands of our enemies .. .and 
without labor I enjoy all these benefits from 
the land by means of the sea. No other city 
has two of them. 

And so on. Here in the second case it could clearly 
be any Athenian. But since he speaks however of "they” 
and "I", and since in the first case he speaks of "my ships" 
could he not be a shipowner? I do not know. Could be. 

(Could this apply to Xenophon?) 

I come to that later. No, Xenophon is not a ship¬ 
owner. In paragraph 14 he speaks of the intra-Athenian 
political problem. 

They lack one thing. For if the Athenians while 
lords of the sea inhabited an island, they would 
have it in their power when they pleased to 
injure others and to suffer no injury in return, 
as long as they commanded the sea, and their land 
could not be devastated or invaded by the enemy. 
But now the farmers and rich men cf Athens are 
rather afraid of the enemy, but the people, 
knowing vrell that the enemy cannot burn or 
devastate their property live in safety and do 
not fear them. 

So this is the famous situation in the Peloponnesian 
War described very well in Thucydides, also in Aristophanes. 
The rich, the land-owing part of the population altogether, 
suffered much more from the war than the urban population, 
naturally. The city was protected by walls, by very 
powerful vails. He puts together the rich and the farmers. 
There are of course many poor farmers. And he opposes to 
the rich and to the farmers the demos . He obviously 
understands by the demos the urban demos alone. This is 
the peculiarity of Athenian democracy that an urban demos 
is in control, what Aristotle called the worst kind of 
demos in his list of democracies. That is the lowest. 

He does not belong somehow to the demos nor to these other 
classes it seems. I say this very tentatively. I have 
the feeling that this man does not belong to either the 
demos, nor to the farmers, nor to the rich who are here 
meant. He may really be a capitalist in the narrower 
sense of the word. There is also an interesting remark 
about comedy in paragraph IS which is very nice. There is 
a law against comedy, but strictly speaking one cannot 
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poke fun at the demos, but private citizens may. Because 
who is sufficiently famous to become an object of comedy? 

The rich. Only occasionally a demagogue can be the subject 
of that. 

Let us read paragraphs 19 and 20 because that deals 
again with a fundamental problem. 

I assert then that the people of Athens know 
who are good among the citizens and who are bad. 

"Good" and "bad", that really in the moral sense. 

"Decent" and "indecent". 

And as they know this, they love those who are 
their friends and supporters, however bad they 
may be, and entertain quite a hatred for the good 

"For the decent." 

because they do not think these men will use their 
excellence to the people 1 s advantage, but rather 
to harm them. Some however on the contrary who 
actually are on the side of the people are not 
plebeians by birth. 

This is hard to translate, this passage. It is ambiguous. 
"There are some who are truly of the demos who are not 
democratic." Now the position the word "nature" is absolutely 
ambiguous. It can apply to both. "Those who are of the 
demos by birth are not democratic" or, as it may as well mean, 
"there are those who are truly of demos are not by nature 
democratic." This is a strange intermediate position, 
which he mentions briefly. Next paragraph. 

I could easily excuse the people for choosing a 
democracy, for everyone must be excused for 
wishing to bereefit himself. 

So you see, he is a very broad-minded man. Good. 

Whoever is not one of the people and prefers living 
uid er a state subject to democratic rule rather 
than one subject to oligarchic rule is out for some 
crime and knows that a scoundrel has much greater 
facility in escaping notice in a democratic state 
than in an oligarchic one. 

Because of its permissiveness. It is perfectly natural 
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that a man of the demos should favor the demos , but not 
people who are not of the demos . Say, Pericles . This shows 
a bad character. But of course the question is: did not the 
author choose to live in a democratic city? What is his 
motive? I repeat only what appeared from paragraph 19* 

There are also people who stem from the demos and are not 
democratic. This of course would fit such a man like 
Socrates. 

Now let us read the first paragraph of the next chapter, 3* 

I do not commend the kind of constitution the 
Athenians have but since they prefer to have a 
democracy they seem to me to be preserving the 
democracy well by adopting the kind of regime 
which I have described. 

This is a restatement of the thesis, and in a way the 
conclusion, agreeing with the beginning of the work. And 
I think the thesis is perfectly clear. He disapproves of 
democracy, but must admit given the hypothesis as Aristotle 
would say, given the assumption on which the whole thing is 
based, namely, rule of the demos, they do it well. So now 
the reminder is devoted to the refutation of some special 
criticisms of Athenian democracy. The cumbersome judicial 
procedure which is caused however, as he shows, by perfectly 
legitimate reasons. With the best will the Athenians 
couldn’t have a more simple judicial system but must have 
this complicated one. One reason of course is the many 
festivals for which Athens was famous. Therefore many days 
at which the courts couldn’t meet, and this is also something 
you can’t do anything about. Paragraph 5* 

At intervals also they must decide on the mistakes 
of generals and if any unexpected crime should 
happen, if any unusual atrocity should be 
committed or any offense against the gods. I 
pass over many things. What is of most consequence 
has been mentioned except the settlement of the 
tribute • 

Let us stop here for one moment. Impiety is a crime. 
Impiety is a crime which also takes up some of their attention. 
Now let us read the inmediate sequel. 

This happens generally every four years. Do you 
not think they should pass judgment in all these 
cases? 
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Yes, that is the question, in all these cases. What 
about the impiety trials which played such a role? And of 
which Socrates is of course the most famous victim? This 
is of course in no way developed. At the end of paragraph 8. 

They have doubled the number of holidays which 
any other state has. I count only as many as 
that state has which celebrates the smallest. 

The sequel. 

Since this is so I insist that it is impossible 
that business in Athens can be otherwise conducted 
than at present except that a little alteration 
may be made by taking away or adding something. 

A great change cannot be made without weakening 
the democratic character of the constitution. 

It is possible to devise many plans for improving 
the constitution, but it is not easy to propose 
a plan which will procure a better system of 
government without endangering the democracy 
except, as I have already stated, by taking away 
a little or adding a little. 

So in other words, practically everything in Athens is 
as it could be given the democratic premise. And that is 
the justification. 

At the end he takes up the question of those grave 
objections. The persecution by democracy of the best men. 
Paragraph 12 to 13. 

Here somebody might remark is there nobody 
wrongly deprived of his political rights at 
Athens. I answer there are sane who are wrongly 
deprived of their political rights, only a few 
however. 

In other vrords, that is not such a grave thing. 

But not a few are needed who would attack democracy 
at Athens since anyway not those create a stir who 
are disfranchised for good reasons, but only 
those who are wrongly disfrancised. 

In other words, the Athenians can afford unjustly to 
treat some of their best men because th^ are so few. Their 
small number makes them harmless. 
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How then can anybody assume that the rajority are 
wrongly disfranchised at Athens when the offices 
are administered by the demos . 

In other words, the majority will not disfranchise the 
majority. 


and for not administering their offices according 
to the law and for violating the law in word and 
deed, for such reasons people are disfranchised 
at Athens. If one considers this, one cannot 
believe that there is any danger from the dis¬ 
franchised at Athens. 

In other words, the regime is perfectly secure. There 
are some injustices, but they do not affect the vhole thing. 

Now if we look at this vhole work and try for one moment 
to see how it would fit into Xenophon’s plan. It is a 
justification of democracy, in spite of the badness of 
democracy—from which point of view? From which point of 
view is this written? Now let us look for one moment at 
Ischomachus, the man who presented the teaching regarding 
kingship. He is of course a citizen of the democracy. 

Now his teaching regarding kingship is theoretically incom¬ 
patible with democracy, it goes without saying. But how 
does he live? As a normal Athenian citizen. There is not 
the slightest suggestion that he is involved in any con¬ 
spiracies against democracy. Or let us take Crito in 
the Memorabilia . He is a rich man, gets into all kinds of 
trouble because of his wealth. The sycophants are always 
after him. And yet when he goes to Socrates and complains, 
Socrates says well, why don’t you find a sycophant who 
sycophants the sycophants? In other words, no revolution 
is needed, you can take care of your property here. There 
were quite a few men in Athens who would not have chosen 
democracy, but who accepted it; who disliked democracy, 
but were not in any sense disaffected. This was apparently 
such a man. 

But what is the difference between this man and 
Ischomachus? I believe it is connected with the fact that 
he does not even trade in farms. This is my hypothesis. 

I do not know whether it would stand up under closer 
scrutiny. If he is what I call a capitalist, say some big 
ship ovmer or trader, or whatever he may be, who accepts 
the official view of the upper class: democracy is bad, 
rule of the rabble, but somehow makes his peace with it. 

Now if we take such a man in contradistinction to Ischomachus 
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such a man would not converse with Socrates, and Socrates 
would not converse with him. The only approximation to 
that you find is Cephalus in the Republic , also a capitalist. 
By the way, he is not even an Athenian citizen. He is a 
metic. But this conversation as you know is entirely 
unintended. Socrates meets Polemarchus, Cephalus* son 
in the Peireus and they take Socrates home. And he had 
seen Cephalus before, and so a very short conversation 
with Cephalus takes place. That is pure accident. Socrates 
never sought it. Nor did Cephalus seek it. It was brought 
about by the accident that he had a son, Polemarchus whom 
Socrates knew rather well. 

So this man then is very far from Socrates and the 
Socratic circle, and of course also from Xenophon. Yet 
he has one quality which Ischomachus doesn T t have, and 
which Cephalus doesn’t have, and which is shown by this 
treatise. He can write. I believe that Xenophon could 
have played with such a notion: to take someone who is 
not a democrat strictly speaking—enthusiastic for 
democracy—but who is surely not disaffected to the regime, 
and defends it quite ably, of course not—and that is a 
tacit criticism—he is not a highly literate man. He is 
rather clumsy, but with a great native shrewdness, which 
shows I think in every point. More generally stated: a 
man like Xenophon would could play with tyranny in the 
Hiero could also play with democracy. 

(Could this also be a reason for dating it back? At 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War a rich ship owner 
might have a little less to complain about than at the time 
Xenopho n wr ote it.) 

I simply do not know enough about the social history 
of Athens, say around 370 or so, in order to answer that 
question. My reason for making this kind of remarks is 
simply this: in the tremendous literature on this short 
writing, this possibility, that Xenophon could have written 
it—of course, not at the dramatic date, which I regard as 
perfectly possible—and in addition this would also explain 
the presence of this writing among the Xenophontic writings, 
which has to be explained somehow. 

(If you were going to do the analogous thing today 
from the point of view of Tory democracy, such a thing 
would have to be dated between Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, there would be too many other considerations 
and qualifications that would be put into the mouth of 
MacMillan.) 
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Oh yes. But I must say that reading it, not very 
thoroughly, the impression that this is placed before 
430 and not much before, shortly before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, this is a sound point. This is 
a sound point. But it doesn T t affect the question of 
authorship , because the author can be sufficiently 
versatile. But as I say, these people want to have 
documents, absolutely reliable documents for every point 
of Athenian history. That was a god-send when someone saw 
that this belongs to a time, a critical time at the out¬ 
break of the Peloponnesian War, and surely earlier than 
Thucydides. Thucydides began at that time, but it was 
not composed. 

(Might it be intended as a reply to Pericles' oration?) 

No, there is I believe only one passage where 
Xenophon discusses Pericles, and that is in the conversation 
between Socrates and the younger Pericles, Pericles' 
illegitimate son. 

(The first book of the Memorabilia : Alcibiades and 
Pericles.) 

And there I would say, though there are only a very 
few remarks about Pericles, they are very critical, very 
critical of Pericles. And absolutely in agreement with 
what Plato's Socrates does in the Gorgias when he speaks 
of Pericles there. And I would venture to say, although 
this is a real venture, that it is in perfect agreement... 
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Lecture 8 — Lacedaemonian Constitution 

Rousseau r s Social Contract . Book III, chapter 10, 
paragraph 3/ That has to do with the fact that they 
translate Tu/y^wo s by despot. They make a distinction 
between tyranny and despotism. Perhaps the most important 
statement on this subject in modem times is by Rousseau. 

In the vulgar sense a tyrant is a king who rules 
with violence and without regard to justice and 
law. In the precise sense— 

And this vulgar view is of course the traditional view. 

In the precise sense the tyrant is a private 
citizen who asserts royal power without having 
the right to it. It is in this way that the 
Greeks understood this word tyrant. They gave 
it indifferently to good and bad princes whose 
authority was not legitimate. Hence tyrants and 
usurpers are two perfectly synonymous terms. In 
order to give different names to different things 
I call tyrant a usurper of royal authority and 
despot the usurper of the sovereign power. 

Now for Rousseau there can be only one sovereign power, 
the people. But the sovereign is something different from 
the government. All power of the government is derived from 
delegation by the people. And this can be called the royal 
power in so far as one form of government is monarchy. 

So that given the premise of popular sovereignty anyone 
usurping, anyone claiming to possess the sovereign power, 
is of course a usurper, but a usuper of a different kind 
from one who usurps only the governmental power as dis¬ 
tinguished from the sovereign, i.e., legislative power. 

And in a footnote he refers to the Hiero as confirming his 
view. Well, this is a somewhat complicated matter, but a 
better consideration would be supplied by Thucydides 1 
analysis of the Athenian tyranny in the Sixth Book of the 
Histories where he makes clear that the Athenian tyrant 
left the law intact, and took on only the government. The 
laws, the sovereign, the legislative power, the sovereign. 

I think this is probably the clearest statement about this 
novel application of the term despot to what was traditionally 
called a tyrant, and should be kept in mind. This is all. 

Now we have today a paper on the Lacedaemonian Constitution . 

(Paper) 
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That was a very good paper, and I think the fundamental 
question has been brought out very well. Now you raised a 
number of points which I would like to restate. First, 
regarding the title. You are of course absolutely right. 

The title is not constitution in the narrow sense. The 
best thing is to remember Aristotle’s statement that a 
regime is some way of life. Xenophon presents of course 
the Spartan way of life here, and the way of life which is 
inseparable from the social order, the social hierarchy. 

And the social hierarchy, if it is clear, coincides with 
the political hierarchy. You know, that is a complicated 
situation if the people socially at the top are not poli¬ 
tically at the top. That can happen. For example, if 
you think of the great importance which Hollywood actors 
and actresses play in moral orientation now, obviously 
very great, and they are really not the political rulers, 
this is a complicated situation. To take another example, 
when some parts of society, represented for example by 
Henry Adams, who regarded himself as the top of society, 
and with no connection with government anymore, or hardly 
any connection. So this is clear. It is the Spartan way 
of life. 

Then you raised the very pertinent question why a 
narrative or quasi-narrative and not a dialogue. But I 
would suggest a more simple answer. The dialogic writings 
of Xenophon are the Socratic writings plus the Hiero . 

No other. Now what is the peculiarity of these five 
writings compared with the other writings? In these five 
writings a wise man occurs. Socrates in the four and in 
the Hiero Simonides. And apparently Xenophon thought that 
the only way of presenting a wise man is in action, i.e., 
speaking in dialogue and not descriptive. This has very 
broad consequences. For example, if you take Thucydides 1 
History , which is admired of course, rightly, but people 
always say why he doesn’t say a word about the glory of 
Athens: Phidias and Sophocles and the other things. 

Whereas when a man writes today a political history—I 
remember a history of the civil war period, the most 
recent by two Columbia professors, I believe, there is of 
course a chapter on the intellectual life of the fifties 
and sixties. Today that is simply proper to adorn a 
political history with some chapters about the intellectual 
life of the times. Also in other countries in other 
periods. But these people assume that you can describe 
intellectual life. You can describe battles. You cannot 
describe thoughts. Thoughts can only be thought. And the 
way of presenting the thought of Athens is to think. And 
this is what Thucydides did. And similarly Xenophon when 
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he presents wise men he presents them in the act of thinking 
or at least of expressing their thoughts. This I believe 
would be the answer to that. 

Now you also stated, correctly, that Xenophon’s 
treatment of Sparta is in principle the same as that of 
Plato and Aristotle: admiration, but also a critique. 

That is true. Mow there was one more point. You wisely 
considered the Education of Cyrus together with the 
Lacedaemonian Constitution . And especially you considered 

the beginnings. I suppose Mr. _ will also think about 

these subjects. Then you raise this incisive question. 

In the Cyropaedia a regime is presented which looks wonderful, 
and which however has the seeds of its own destruction in 
itself. And the same is true of Lycurgus, Sparta. Looks 
wonderful, but has the seeds of destruction within itself. 

But then you spoke later on of the decay of the most 
recent Spartans. That is also what Xenophon also explicitly 
says in the Fourteenth Chapter. But what were the seeds 
of destruction already in the original scheme? And then 
you gave the answer: because it is rule of law, just as 
the Education of Cyrus dhows the inevitable defect of 
the rule of the wise man, because he may not be succeeded 
by a wise man. There is another thing, the rule of law, 
which also has essential limitations, which, however, do 
not show inmediately, but after some time. That was your 
answer, which is very good as far as it goes. But I 
believe you neglected in your final answer a point which you 
seen to have meant in your previous statement on the 
subject, namely that it is not merely the fact that it is 
rule of law, but that these particular laws of Lycurgus 
account for the decay. This is the point I think we have 
to try to clear up. 

Let us turn then right away to the text. Unfortunately 
from now on we will have still less time because the 
assignments are longer. Well, I cannot help that. And 
if I had been as wise as I am now at the beginning, I 
would have said we read only the Cyropaedia . But since 
Xenophon is so very unknown today I thought some general 
familiarity with him should be acquired before we turn to 
that. Now let us look at the beginning. Will you read 
that? 


It occurred to me one day 

"Once.” At the beginning of the Memorabilia he says, 
"I have often wondered", more than once. Here, as well as 
the beginning of the Cyropaedia . "once". That indicates 
the relative weight which the two themes have for Xenophon. 
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(In the Cyropaedia he uses the plural.) 

That is so true. He doesn ! t speak from the beginning 
of ”1”. This is more direct, more homely, ”1”, not ”we”, 
which is a plural of modesty and at the same time of 
majesty. If people say, ”we have shown in our previous 
publications”, you know? More frequent in Europe, I 
believe, than in this country: ”our ihmous theory” and 
so on. Begin again. 

It occurred to me once that Sparta...limit of 
wisdom» 

So he wondered. He translates well, he doesn r t say 
”1 admire Lycurgus.” He wonders all the time, and he 
wonders also about Lycurgus. Yes? 

(In the Greek doesn’t that mean to admire also?) 

Yes, but it does not unambiguously mean ’’admire”. 

That is another word, But means wonder 

and can also mean admire, because it is obvious there can 
also be a connection between wonder and admiration. You 
wonder about his wisdom. But since he uses it three times 
in the compass of two sentences, one has of course to 
consider the one meaning, and the one meaning is clearly 
first "I wondered at”,”I am amazed” and ”in such a way that 
I try to explain.” That is what Aristotle means in the 
famous sentence that wonder is the beginning of philosophy. 
Wondering means to be non-plussed, and trying to find out 
why. And he is trying to find out why. Yes. Now the 
next sentence. 

For it was not-pre-eminently prosperous. 

’’Different” is too weak. ’’Opposed to the most cities.” 
Sparta did not imitate the other cities. Does this ring 
a bell in some of you? A city which did not imitate other 
cities . 

(Athens. ) 

Very good. Where? 

(In Thucydides.) 

In the Funeral Speech. Absolutely. Sure. And 
Xenophon knew Thucydides. According to the tradition he 
edited the work of Thucydides. Which may be an exaggeration, 
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but he surely knew it. So Sparta is the true Athens, 
meaning a city which is absolutely original. But he goes 
beyond Pericles and says ‘'opposed to the other cities" 
which Pericles doesn ! t say. Pericles says only we alone 
do that, in other words, we are different, but not 
opposed. Still once he says—I have here—once Pericles 
says, in Chapter 40, paragraph 4, that Athens is opposed 
to the others. Once it occurs. Good. 

He begins of course at the beginning of the next 
paragraph, namely birth, i.e., the generation of children. 
Since here the mother is somehow more important than the 
father, he begins with the education of women, just as 
in the Ceconomicus you will remember he began with the 
women question. Now what does he say here? Let us 
read only the first two paragraphs to get an idea what 
he is driving at. 

First, to begin at the beginning...wool work 

In other words, they are brought up not as gentle¬ 
women but as craftswomen, weavers. 

How, thm , is it to be expected.. .male sex. 

Let us stop here for one moment. Nov; what do we learn 
here about Spartan girls and what they eat? They are not 
given merely the minimum of food as the Athenian girls 
and the Theban girls. What do they get? 

(Vine and meat.) 

I spoke only of food. But since you brought up the 
subject of wine what kind of wine did they get? 

(Undiluted.) 

Undiluted wine, which in Greece was regarded as 
dissolute — to drink undiluted wine. So the Spartan girls 
get plenty of meat and wine. Well, he develops this 
further, we cannot follow that, but the reasoning is 
clear. They a re over-fed, and drink much too much wine. 

And what is the consequence? They lead also in other 
respects a dissolute life. Never forget that the most 
famous Spartan woman was Helen, whose reputation you 
know. And then they had these gymnastics, where women 
exercised without proper dress. Aristotle and Plato say 
a lot about this particular defect. The Spartan women 
were the weakest side of Sparta. But what is interesting 
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here is this, that Xenophon doesn’t say it explicitly. 

He doesn’t say the Spartan girls drink too much undiluted 
wine. He only says the girls in the other cities do not 
get any wine or at most watered down wine. And we have 
to figure it out what happens to the Spartan girls. 

This is one of the defects of Lycurgus’ arrangements. 

Yes? 


(Doesn’t Aristotle say that Lycurgus had a problem 
with trying to impose a stable order on Spartan women?) 

Well, Lycurgus is now regarded as a more or less 
mythical figure, but however this may be, if we talk in 
these terms, what would happen? He wanted to have also 
strict discipline also for the girls. And then there 
was a kind of riot. And then the final legislation made 
tfce concession to the fair sex. 

(It really wasn’t a problem of Lycurgus’ wisdom 
as much as the way of life.) 

But still a legislator is ultimately judged on the 
basis of the code which he produced. Just as the plans 
of the America! Constitution are not the American Constitu¬ 
tion, but the Constitution eventually adopted. What is 
good is also good for Lycurgus. That Lycurgus was compelled 
to make the concession is an excuse for Lycurgus, but 
it doesn’t make his final code better. Is that not clear? 
Let us not foi^t that. This little thing. If sonething 
is excuseable that means it is bad. Of something good 
you don’t say it must be excused. Good. That is 
forgotten today in certain branches of present day social 
analysis, that if you can give the cause that is all 
there is to it. But the cause may be a good cause ani 
may be a cause which has only the character of an excuse. 
Yes? 


(How much does the sentence in paragraph 3 take 
away from the fact that Xenophon may be pointing to a 
dissolute life, referring to the other Greeks?) 

’’Will bear something on a grand scale”, v' 7“y 

derivative from You must not forget this point. If 

you look at the matter from a strictly eugenic point of 
view: you want tohave the best offspring, the best 
physical offspring. But this is not the only consideration. 
I mean, this is good if you are concerned with horses and 
cows, but not with human beings. 
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Let us read paragraphs 7 and S. First he speaks 
about the marriage relations and now we come to certain 
marginal cases. 

It might happen, however...He gave his sanction 
to many similar arrangements. 

In other words, you see that was a big—how do you 
call this thing for horses, not eugenics?—stud farm. 

Of course he does the same thing—and now we see the con¬ 
sequence pointed out by Aristotle in the second book of 
the Politics . Next paragraph. Why this was required, 
not only for eugenic reasons, but there were also other 
motives. 


For the women wish to take charge of two 
households.. .not part of the money. 

So you see. In other words, the root of the Spartan 
decay described by Aristotle is already thre. You get an 
impoverished aristocracy. The famous problem of the 
younger son, which brought such a ruin to France and to 
other continental countries, and which the English 
prevented by permitting the younger sons to go into 
business. They didn't inherit the title and could go 
into business. On the continent if a noble family had 
ten sons, they all inherited the title, and couldn't 
go into any business. And you created a kind of problem 
which could be taken care of to some extent by the army 
and administration, but nevertheless which was not so 
easy. Last sentence of the paragraph. 

Whether he succeeded..,may judge for himself. 

In other words, what does Xenophon assert? Was 
Lycurgus successful? From the point of view of mere 
eugenics? No. He doesn't say so. Everyone must look; 
he doesn't say. 

(unclear) 

That was at that time true, in the late fifth and 
and fourth century. And there is a lot of speculation why 
this was so. One reason being there was an earthquake 
which depopulated Sparta tremendously, and all this kind 
of thing. But Sparta had-a very small body of full 
citizens, unusually small, relative to her power. 

Now the beginning of the next paragraph. 
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Having dealt.. .other systems. 

He doesn T t speak of course of ” systems”, the 
education simply. Why is it necessary to add systems, 
except if this is meant to be read in education 
departments, I do not know. 

In the other Greek... their boys 

”Their children.” That is interesting because he 
speaks first of the boys and then goes over to children 
in general. But of course that reminds us of the 
question, how were the Spartan girls educated? For 
after they were so pampered with food and wine the 
education in continence would seem to be of the utmost 
importance. Let us go on where you left off. 

under the care and control of a moral tutor 

That is an Oxford term as he explains in a note. 

Perhaps he looked down at these Oxfcni moral tutors, 

I do not know. Maybe he was a very big shot there. I 
do not know. Let us go on. 

as soon as they can understand what is said 

to them...wrestling ground. 

Let us stop here for one moment. Then, of course, 
what did Sparta do? And then there is a great praise 
of Spartan severe ascetic education, no shoes and this 
kind of thing. He doesn’t say a word about what the 
Spartans did regarding letters and music. This corresponds 
to the silence before. The amusical or insufficiently 
musical character of Spartan education is also emphasized 
in the first book of Plato’s Laws . So these are more or 
less well—and not a slave, but a highly respected older 
citizen who is to care for the young. What is Us major 
activity? He punishes severely. So they are whipped 
into shape literally. 

Beginning of paragraph 5. 

As to the food...unsatisfied 

”The boys”. Now let me see, there is here a difficulty 
regarding the text, what is that regarding %pi n vl He doeesn’t 
translate it literally enou^i. The manuscripts read ”the 
male one”. That is strictly what happened to the boys. 

All these ascetic severities apply only to the males. 
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And now there comes a special Spartan institution which also 
is there from the very beginning. You must not forget it 
is all from Lycurgus. That is not decayed Sparta. 

Paragraph 6. These boys don’t get much to eat. They 
have hunger all the time, and this also has its side 
effects. Now let us read what he did about that. 

He also thought that a diet...by stealing 
something. 

’’By stealing.” 

It was not on account., .better fighting men. 

[break in tape] Resuming at VII, 4 

amassing money to spend it on one’s messmates... 
employment of wealth 

The use of the distinction between body and soul is 
here slightly mixed up. Let us read the sequel. 

By other enactments he rendered it impossible to 
make money in unfair ways. 

Hitherto we had the impression there is no making of 
money fair or unfair. ”He prevented making money in 
unjust ways or from unjust sources also in the subject 
population.” That is to say, not only did he forbid 
any money making to the full citizen, even the subject 
population was not permitted to make money in unjust ways. 

And how did he do that? 

By other enactments...a wagon to draw it. 

The iron coinage. And of course it requires lots 
of wagons if you vant to be even moderately wealthy. 

Whereas if you have as much silver as you would get in 
Xenophon’s Athens, to say nothing of gold, the situation 
would be different. Yes? 

Moreover, there is a right of search...of its 
enjoyment? 

Is it not true? So he solves this problem completely. 
The acquisition of wealth is prevented by the heavy weight 
of money. Now, of course, what about gold and silver, 
one can rightly ask the question, which can easily be hidden? 
Well, there are searches for gold and silver. So it is 
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impossible to own gold and silver. Later on in the fourteenth 
chapter when he describes the present Sparta in contrast to 
the early Sparta, he says of the early Spartans, they were 
afraid of being seen in the possession of gold. In other 
words, the desire for gold was not eradicated. The same thing 
happened which happened in this country during prohibition. 
Searches were possible as we know and yet people who were 
very eager for liquor found a way to it. That was from 
the beginning a defect. Yes? 

(unclear) 

All right, that is a good question. We come to that 
later. So in other words, if the citizens were men who 
had not even a desire for gold and silver, then not even 
searches would be necessary. Therefore we have to wait; 
how far were the Lycurgean Spartans educated so that they 
are free from greed in every fom? Yes? 

(There is another thread. Lycurgus instituted the 
rivalry.) 

In the end Sparta is described as not only greedy, but 
factious. That is true. But I did not bring this in 
because of the brevity of time. Sure, this spirit of 
rivalry is of course also something questionable. You 
are quite ri$it. 

Beginning of Chapter S. 

To continue: we all know that obedience to 
the magistrate and the laws is found in the 
highest degree in Sparta. 

That we all know. This is not merely something \diere 
he says "look around” as in the case of other things, 
whether it is true what I say or whether Lycurgus achieved 
his goal. That we all know. Good. Next paragraph, 2. 

I base my inference...badge of slavery. 

Literally: "unfree”, "illiberal”. Yes. 

But at Sparta... eager obedience. 

"Humility” is a correct translation. It is one of the 
very few cases in Classical literature where humility is 
used as a term of praise. And characteristically in a 
Spartan context. The same happens also in Plato ! s Laws , 
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where it occurs also in a Spartan context. In other words, 
in Sparta humility is regarded as a virtue, which is not 
true in the other Greek cities. Now how did they bring 
that about? That is stated in the sequel. There was a 
special Spartan institution which guaranteed this kind 
of humility. Yes? 

(Just one question. Is this the kind of humility 
where you have a mean opinion of yourself. Is this what 
he means by this?) 

Well, you could also say—you cannot bring in the 
most sophisticated analysis given by Aristotle in the 
Ethics necessarily. But here it amounts to something 
like obsequiousness: ’’Yes sir, yes sir, by all means, sir.” 

(unclear) 

I don’t know whether the Greek equivalent of humility 
occurs at all in the Edu cat ion of Cyrus . 

(He says I have a mean opinion of myself.) 

That is not quite the same. Yes? 

(unclear) 

Of course in an army it is almost inevitable, but 
that occurs also in civilian life. Let us read the sequel, 
then it will become perfectly clear. 

It is probable also that these same citizens 
helped to set up the office of Ephor... 

So Lycurgus was not entirely alone. He was not the 
wise man who established that. He had some helpers. 

Yes? 


having come to the conclusion.. .minds of the 
citizens. 

^ArA/r/i^t^Jhat is that? To bring it down. 

(To strike down.) 

To strike it down. Yes. And now he comes to this 
key institution of Sparta. 

Accordingly, the Ephors...but in common with 
tyrants 
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"But like tyrants". 

and the presidents of the games.. .punish the 
of fen der. 

In other words, the power of the Ephors is a tyrannical 
power. And this explains the extreme obedience of the 
Spartans. To which is added the final step of Lycurgus 
for guaranteeing obedience. 

Among many excellent plans 

"Devices." 

devices contrived by Lycurgus... the people 

"The multitude." 

he paid a visit to Delphi, accompanied by the 
most important citizens. 

"The most outstanding citizens", which is not 
necessarily morally excellent. It is also not simply 
identical with the most powerful, but could be just the 
most powerful. These men who helped him in establishing 
the order. Yes. 

and inquired of the god...but wicked. 

It is made clear the religious sanction is a sanction 
for laws of human origin which Lycurgus had given. That 
is clear. This is in a way the key chapter. 

Then in the next chapter he speaks of what Lycurgus 
did in order to make the Spartans courageous or manly. 
Cowardice leads to absolute disgrace in Sparta, so 
that even the greatest natural coward is bound to behave, 
because life becomes absolutely impossible if he doesn’t 
life up to the highest standards of military virtue. 

In Chapter 10 he turns to another Spartan magistracy, 
to the Gerousia, to the Council of Elders. Yes, now 
let us read that. 

The law by which Lycurgus encouraged.. .even 
in old age. 

Uhat he calls high principle is "perfect! gentlemanship", 
k That is the Spartan claim. Surely, because 

what you want to become when you are old is a member of 
this Council of Elders and then you must have a perfectly 
good reputation. Yes? 
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worthy of admiration also...on the capital 
chsrge 

Now let us translate a bit more literally: "By 
making the old men sovereign regarding the contest about 
the soul", that is absolutely literal. It means of course 
soul is also life, it means capital charges but the word 
soul is important. Now let us see what follows from that. 
"He thus made old age honored more than the strength of 
men in their prime". 

And surely it is natural...greatest zeal. 

This is taken most seriously, this contest. Which 
contest? The contest where your life is at stake or 
the contest for a seat in the Council of Elders. That 
is a nice ambiguity here. That is in Greek absolutely 
ambiguous. But of course one must think of both. Now 
go on. 


For noble...they be good. 

So you sea, it is also really a contest of the soul, 
a criminal charge, and a seat on the Council is also a 
contest regarding the souls, whether they have a good 
soul. This joke must not be overlooked. Yes, no, go on. 

As much then... of the body. 

Good. This much then about the Gerousia. And 
now comes the key sentence about Spartan virtue. 

Again, the following... their fatherland. 

"To increase the fatherlands.” Not only in fame, 
also in other respects. Also the territory maybe, also 
the wealth maybe. That is undecided. 

So he compelled all men at Sparta to practice 

all the virtues in public life. 

"As a matter of public concern." This was the 
famous claim of Sparta mentioned by Aristotle and Plato 
too. In Sparta every citizen was compelled to practice 
all the virtues as a matter of public concern, whereas 
in liberal Athens the practice of virtues was left 
largely to the individual. Yes. So Lycurgus has a 
higher aim. How did he go about it? 
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And therefore, just as private... surpasses 

’'Literally "differs". The word "differ" can easily 
take on the meaning of surpassing because surpassing is 
one way of differing. But literally translated it means 
differs. Sparta differs naturally from all cities in 
regard to virtue. 

Because she alone makes a public duty of 
gentlemanly conduct. 

"ell, literally: "Exercizing as a matter of public 
concern perfect gentlemans hip." What do the other cities do? 
In the sequel. 

Was not this too...heaviest penalties. 

This is the key question up to the present day. For 
in a modified form this is exactly the modern principle 
which is represented by the non-Spartan cities: you 
punish people only if they hurt other people. Theft, 
murder, and so on. He doesn’t mention the key case still 
admitted and always admitted and that is high treason, 
where your fellow citizen is not necessarily hurt as an 
individual but indirectly of course as a member of the 
polis. If we disregard the case of the most famous 
public crime, namely high treason, then this difference— 
is the duty of the polis only to establish peace among 
the individuals or to be concerned with the virtue of 
every citizen? The classics of course take the latter 
view, as you know. Aristotle makes this very clear 
that this is a very low view of the polis that it should 
only guarantee peace. The Hobbes-Locke view. It should 
be concerned with every citizen becoming a doer of 
noble deeds. That is the official Spartan view. Yes? 

It is interesting the difference of the 
principle here and the principle of the 
Oeconomicus . In the Oeconomicus the principle 
is reward tho se who do the good. Here the 
principle punish those who don’t do the good. 

Both go beyond the normal notion of justice, 

I mean our notion of keeping peace in society. 

The emphasis on punishment and whipping is of 
course very powerful in Sparta as we have seen, and as 
we will see in some other places. But I think the funda¬ 
mental principle is in the language now used—is the 
function of civil society very limited: protection of 
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life, liberty and property—thenon-Spartan view—or does it 
concern the virtue of every citizen. And here Lycurgus 
goes in for the highest goal. But perha'ps he was not 
quite successful. It is also interesting—that’s one 
of those little things of which I give a schema here — 
that he doesn T t say anything about what Lycurgus did 
to ordinary crimes. That he does not say. Maybe he was 
so much concerned with making them patriotic citizens 
that he didn’t take too seriously merely private crimes. 

Well, is there any evidence for this interpretation? 

(Stealing.) 

Sure. Naturally, when he taught them to steal. And 
also what he says about the common use of property. To 
say nothing of other things. All private things are to 
be liable to public use. Where can you draw the line 
then between a crime and something which is permitted as 
a matter of course? Yes. Now the next paragraph. 

And he laid on the people the duty of practising 

the whole virtue of a citizen 

’’The viiole political virtue.” This is to be taken 
very seriously. Political virtue is not true virtue. 

Lycurgus believed, and intended, to train all the citizens 
in true virtue. In fact, he trained them only in that 
virtue vhich can be produced by punishment, and perhaps 
also by some honors. Chiefly by punishment. Yes? 

as a necessity irresistible 

In addition, the irresistible necessity cuts both 
ways. Because if a man has no choice then you don’t get 
the genuine stuff. Yes? 

For to all who satisfied...want of money. 

This word which he uses here: 7 ©rsAp vk yojuj^^ eKrfvUoVw 
”those who finish, who comply fully with the laws.” This 
is not the same expression used in Memorabilia IV 6.12 
where he defines aristocracy. In aristocracy those rule 
who ^ 7 re /~£/iauirt ’complete the laws”, namely by 

equitable interpretation. That is something different. 

Sparta is not an aristocracy in other words. Yes. 

But the coward...Heracleidae. 

Who were they? 
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(Sons of Heracles.) 

Yes, the sons or descendants of Heracles. But who 
lived in Xenophon’s time? Spartan king£. They were 
still the sons of Heracles. So that is a very ambiguous 
statement about the lifetime of Lycurgus. That is 
somehow obscure when he lived. Yes? 

Nevertheless...to imitate them. 

Yes. In a way they say that is admirable that 
everyone in Sparta is a good citizen in the highest sense. 
But somehow they are not attracted by the methods used. 

So this is the end of the core of the treatise beginning 
with Chapter 5, of the Spartan constitution. 

Now he turns to the army in the next three chapters. 

Let us read only the beginning of Chapter 11. 

The blessings that...he seeks. 

Yes, you see. The "if". This is not as obligatory 
so to speak as the political proper. Xenophon the alleged 
mere colonel regards the military things as less important, 
less hi^i in rank, than the things applying equally to 
war and to peace. Now he develops that; in the eleventh 
chapter he deals with tactics especially. I am 
completely incompetent regarding that subject. And it 
would be a task for a thorough student of Xenophon would 
be to study the tactics of Cyrus, developed at great 
length in the Education of Cyrus and to compare it with 
the Spartan tactics. Only on that basis could one pass 
judgment on what Xenophon really thought about Spartan 
tactics. 

The next chapter, twelve, deals with the camp. 

From paragraph two it appears that the Spartans have to 
watch their friends. What does this mean? That they 
don’t come too close to the arms. They are disarmed 
except when in combat. What does this mean? 

(Would that refer to the practice of hiring mercenaries 
or non-citizens to serve in the army?) 

The Helots. The subject population which they had 
to use in war. But they didn’t trust them. Because if 
they got the arms in their hands they might easily slit 
the Spartans’ throats and this was not what they were in 
the camp for, you know. Yes. At the end of paragraph 12 
at the end of Chapter 12. 
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Let not the length...by the Lacedaemonians. 

Literally: "One will find the Spartans hqve omitted 
least what is necessary in military things." So in other 
words, the organization of the camp is probably the best 
thing you find in Sparta. Chapter 13 deals still with 
military matters, namely with the position of the king on 
campaigns. The most important thing which he does is 
sacrificing. Paragraph 5. 

There are also present two of the Ephors, who 
interfere in nothing except by the King’s 
request 

The tyrannical powers of the Ephors is dormant when 
they are on a campaign where the king is in control. Yes. 

but keep an eye on...artists in warfare. 

Now this he says when he speaks of the sacrificing 
done by the king. This sacrificing is part of the military 
art. Paragraph 3. 

The following arrangements., .earn a good report. 

Well, that is a noble thing I would say. But it has, 
as all Spartan things have, at least from the point of 
view of the Athenians—it alvays verges on the ridiculous 
even if nobly intended. I think that comes out very well 
in Thucydides’ History too. Yes. He then goes over at 
the end of the chapter to the function of the king not only 
in war but also in peace. We might read the paragraphs 
10 - 12 . 


When the time for encamping.. .with the men. 

Well, literally: "as a priest with a view to the gods, 
and as a general with a view to human beings." So the 
king’s function is strictly limited to the hierarchic and 
military. All functions of a political, diplomatic nature, 
to say nothing of the purely domestic ones, belong to 
other magistrates. This is the military section. 

And now there comes Chapter 14 which has been regarded 
as at least misplaced, if not spurious, by some editors 
because the fifteenth chapter goes on, like the whole work, 
apparent praise of Sparta and Lycurgus’ wonderful institu¬ 
tions, but then in Chapter fourteen there comes a criticism 
of present-day Sparta. Now let us read the beginning. 
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Should anyone ask me...with any confidence 
whatever. 

No. ”This by Zeus I could not longer say boldly.” 

The former things he has said boldly. But this he cannot 
say, because the facts are too obvious. And this is the 
only time where he swears, to make absolutely sure that 
this is the pure truth. Yes. Which, as you know, is not 
a— Then he describes the Spartans as they are now. 

Because all Greeks have come to know them after the 
Peloponnesian War when they occupied the Greek cities 
and behaved like absolutely abominable tyrants, sending 
there their governors called harmosts, and so on. And 
of course they are extremely greedy. That was a matter 
of public knowledge where no one could have the boldness 
to say they are fine men. The difficulty is only why does 
it come in here and why do we have another chapter still? 
Present day Sparta, in a word, has declined completely in 
every respect—except one: and that one which is maintained 
comes in the fifteenth chapter. Now what is that? The 
beginning of Chapter 15. 

I wish also to give an account., .undergoing 
modification s. 

The kingship is the only magistracy which remains as 
it had been established in the very beginning. The Spartan 
government is the only one which remains. But he speaks 
of this particular part of the government, this particular 
magistracy—kingship—is the only Spartan institution 
which remains. All other things, iron money, and all the 
other famous things, are gone. That is the reason why 
he gives this in the last chapter. And now let us then 
see what he says. Next paragraph. 

whereas the other regimes will be found to 
have undergone and still to be undergoing 
modifications. 

That is also true. The old Athenian constitution 
has been changed “n' 1 times, and in many other places too. 
And in Sparta at least—the Spartan constitution goes 
back for centuries. The old story. But what does remain 
of the Spartan constitution? And the only thing which 
remains unaltered is the institution of kingship. Yes. 

Now next paragraph. 

He ordained that the King...be its leader. 
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"The polis sends out the army”, not the king. The 
king is strictly general and priest, nothing else. 

He also gave him.. .outlanders t cities 

I.e., conquered. Of course the country around Sparta 
conquered by the Spartans, the land of the trzpt't Yes, go on. 

to insure him a reasonable competence without 

excessive riches. 

In other words, the emoluments of the king are also 
unchanged, we are happy to learn. And now, next paragraph. 

In order that even the kings— 

Stop. Why "kings" instead of "king"? We have heard 
only of the king. Yes? 

There were two kings in Sparta. 

Sure. But that is one of the other things which 
Xenophon lets out of the bag only here: the dual kingship, 
and naturally that creates some difficulty. Jealousy, 
if not of the kings at least via the queens. And there¬ 
fore vdien Xenophon presents his so-called ideal Sparta 
in the form of a Persian monarchy in the beginning of the 
Education of Cyrus there is of course only one king. 

This is another indication of a fatal defect of the Spartan 
politj'- from the very beginning. The dual kingship. Yes, 
begin that sentence again. 

In order that even the kings...not in order 

that they might eat enough for two. 

You see? So in other words, he did not wish to 
encourage incontinence of the kings. Yes. 

but that they might have the wherewithal to 

honor anyone whom they chose. 

In other words, they could bring a guest with them to 
this very exclusive club. Yes. Paragraph 6. 

He also allowed each King 

A lake near the house., .as those who are without it. 

Isn’t that charming? And there are people who don’t 
see the irony here. I don’t know how I could explain it, 
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but I hope everyone has seen it. It is also a very fine 
emolument for the king. Go on. 

Further, all rise...only the Ephors 

See? The Ephors were highly admired by a number of 
political thinkers later on, for example, by Althusius 
and the German philosopher Fichte. He wanted to have 
an institution of the Ephorate as a kind of guardian of 
the constitution. The notion is not of course foolish 
that if you have a king you need also an institution 
which watches the king. So that is the ideaT^o^o* means 
the "overseer". So the Ephors are a very important 
factor in Spartan life. By the way, this is also beauti¬ 
fully brought out by Thucydides. The deliberations about 
the war before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

The Spartan king, a very nice gentleman, against the war. 

And the fellow who pushes through the war is the Ephor. 

You know, popular. Popular and therefore more open to 
popular emotions than the dignified family, stemming from 
Zeus ultimately, would be. Yes? 

(unclear) 

Well, there is a famous distinction between authority 
and influence of which you doubtless have heard. But 
still the king, despite severe constitutional limitations, 
was still the first man in the land. The record of the 
kings is not very great. There is the famous example of 
Leonidas of course, a shining example. Thermopylae. 

But when you read about the Spartan kings, say, in the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, this was not impressive. 
Constant suspicion that they are being bribed by the 
enemy. For example, Archidaras invades Attica and returns 
very soon without having done much damage to the country. 
Immediate suspicion. And other things of this kind 
about. Aristotle also discusses dual kingship I believe 
in the second book of the Politics and regarded it also as 
a defect. You have only the disadvantages of monarchy, not 
the advantages. 

(I think Herodotus speaks of the defects of the 
dual kingship in Sparta regarding bribery.) 

The public morality of the kings was apparently 
nothing to boast of. But this of course could have happened 
in the case of a single king’s but the rivalry must have 
created quite a bit of troub.e Yes. Now let us go*on. 
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And they exchange oaths...kingship unshaken. 

That of course is a classic example of a kind of 
contract between the city and the king. The original 
contrast as it came to be called. If it was broken it 
gave the other side, the right., especially the city 
people, the right to do something against the king. Yes. 

These then are the honors.. .private persons. 

In other words, he is almost a republican magistrate 
and not more . And you can imagine what these passages 
meant to many generations in opposition to absolute 
monarchy from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The model. This Ls what a king should be, and not like a 
Henry VIII or Louis XIV. Yes. 

For it was not the wish...as heroes. 

As demigods. So only when they are dead do they get 
sujarhuman honors. V/hen they are alive, no. This is also 
a very nice joke. Here again you find the plural, but 
one could rightly say this refers not to the two kings 
living simultaneous but to the successive kings. So 
one can say a clear reference to dual kingship occurs only 
once. 


The structure of the whole is very clear from the 
end. He begins, as he says, from the beginning, from birth, 
and he ends with the end, the death, not of everyone, but 
of the highest man in Sparta, of the kings. Now someone 
raised his hand. 

(unclear) 

That is clear. That he says in Chapter 14 explicitly. 
There is no question about that. But the question is 
whether the original scheme of Lycurgus was sound. And 
these are the more interesting things. And the points 
which emerge I think beyond a shadow of a doubt is the 
laxity of the legislation regarding women. And also the 
dubious institution of permitted stealing, which will be 
taken up in the first book of the Education of Cyrus . 

But there it is more limited. Mr. _? 

(I somehow am not convinced that the women are somehow 
incontinent, and that there was dual kingship. That doesn't 
seem to be enough to me to explain that the defect was in 
the laws rather than that the men following did not carry 
th em out.) 
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I am sorry. VJhether it is a defect must be investi¬ 
gated, but that the institution regarding the women goes 
back to Lycurgus is made clear beyond a shadow of a doibt. 
And the same is true of the dual kingship. Now the reason¬ 
ing is simply this: the women are fifty percent of the 
population. And if they are in a state of extreme 
disorder, that is much more than juvenile delinquency. 

Sure. Nov; think if all the men who come to the Assembly 
go there with their heads full of troubles caused by 
their wives and daughters, you know, infinite difficulties 
arise. And they cannot bring them under control as the 
Athenians brought them under control. 

(I was thinking that they would be treated somewhat 
like Cyrus treated his slaves. They get food first—) 

But that was not so. You see there was the other 
point--read the chapters on Sparta in the second book of 
the Politics . The Spartans had many wars. You know the 
citizen body was not extraordinarily large. And they 
suffered many losses, and so it happened that in quite a 
few cases—who controlled the slaves and everybody else 
when the men were at war? The second point: many men 
killed in battle, and the girls inherited. The Spartan 
heiresses created a famous problem. They could write 
their own tickets. If the son of an impoverished free 
citizen marries a very rich heiress, whatever the laws may 
say, this woman, if she is in anyway energetic, had a 
terrific power. You have studied Rousseau about this 
subject, about marriage,—oh, you were not there. Last 
quarter we did that. There is a long discussion about 
how the fortunes of husband and wife must be ordered. 

(Plutarch mentions in his life of Lycurgus that he 
was never able to keep the women in their place, particu¬ 
larly when the men were at war.) 

Yes. Aristotle was closer to the critical time than 
Plutarch. This is the key point. Yes? 

(In a way this description of a compact between the 
king and the city implies the laws have remained 
unchanged, because if the kingship had remained unshaken, 
that means that the kings must have abided by their oaths. 
If they abide by their oaths, they reigned according to 
the established laws. 

As you indicated, the laws may very well remain on 
the statute books, if I may say so, without being enforced. 
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If these people who go out as commanders or governors of 
Greek cities amass gold and silver—and perhaps therev©s 
a kind of what Switzerland is in our century, you know, 
where people deposit money they can f t have at home. Man 
is a very inventive animal. Especially if such an 
incentive is there. They may well have left their money 
in Byzantium perhaps investing it in some private business, 
some thriving shipping enterprise. That doesn’t contradict 
it. That formally the laws were the same doesn T t mean 
they were enforced. But still this imprdssive sentence 
about this oath on the part of the king and on the part 
of the city, one can understand how this was regarded as 
a model of a well-ordered and free republican society, 
you know, in all these centuries when the problem was 
how to limit absolute monarchy. 

(Wasn’t the job of the kings to enforce the laws. 

They were very strictly limited. It should have been the 
Ephors who saw to that people...) 

But the Ephors were a democratic institution. 

(They didn’t make the laws.) 

Perhaps for the very good reason that the laws were 
made by people who had, to quote Xenophon, virtue and 
wisdom but ill will to the demos. And the Ephors and their 
party had no virtue and no wisdom but good will to the 
demos. 

(V/hat would you call this regime that Xenophon is 
describing, absolute monarchy?) 

Oh no. How could you? How was it called? For example, 
we know this from Aristotle. But even without the help 
of Aristotle we might figpre it out. 

(Limited constitutional monarchy.) 

No. Constitutional monarchy doesn’t exist. Yes? 

(A mixed regime.) 

Mixed regime. There is the king. There are the elders. 
The king is monarchic, or qua si-monarchic institution. 

The elders is an aristocratic institution because virtue is 
the condition for being elected to the Council of the Elders. 
And the Ephorate is a democratic institution. That was 
the orthodox view. Mr. ? 
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(Does nob Plato group Sparta and Persia together 
because of their wealth?) 

In a way. But of course the wealth of the Spartan 
kings added didn’t come within hailing distance of the 
wealth of the Persian king. The corruption of an 
aristocracy is oligarchy, i.e. , concern with wealth, from 
this point of view. 

(unclear) 

This had very much to do with—the beautification of 
Athens had very much to do with the democracy. We read 
it in Xenophon himself. That these buildings are made 
for the demos. They don’t have these fine houses. The 
only fine houses they can enter and enjoy are the public 
buildings, temples and so on. That had to do with the 
democracy. Yes? 

(Isn’t it true that in many passages throughout the 
book the other virtues are reduced to instruments to 
military virtue?) 

In a way. That is the criticism of Plato in the 
first book of the Laws . It is not so emphatic in Xenophon. 
Here the emphasis is rather that the virtue which they 
cultivate is a reduced virtue, political virtue. That 
virtue which you can produce by punishments and this kind 
of thing. This is never genuine virtue. It surely has 
nothing to do with knowledge, Socratic virtue. First, 

Mr. _. 

(What would be the position on political virtue of 
someone perhaps, a little more philosophic than Xenophon, 
but nonetheless of that bint in Sparta? 

Like Xenophon? 

(People who wanted to think about these things.) 

One knows a bit about that from Xenophon. The 
Spartan whom he genuinely liked was not Agesilaus, of 
whom he wrote this praise, but when you read that praise 
you can easily see through it. Xenophon uses a very 
simple device in these matters. He has a list of virtues. 
Now if he praises someone and says he was a man of 
outstanding continence. Good. And then you look to see 
what he says about the six other virtues. And when he is 
silent you can make your own guess about it. But in the 
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case of Agesilaus he ascribes to him all virtues; but in 
what manner? The man whom he admired most of the Spartans 
of his lifetime was a man called Derkylidas. That occurs 
in the Greek History . He is really a wonderful fellow. 

But he is an irregular fellow, li/hen he was fairly young 
he was punished for lack of discipline, ? f»c • He 
didn*t comply with all the rules when he was'Stationed in 
Byzantium. Then he had one quality which is hard to 
translate ma^ ftV/^'jrHe liked to be away from the demos, 
meaning from home. Now he was by far superior to Agesilaus 
and everybody else as a military conmander. And what 
Agesilaus didn*t achieve in a year, he achieved in six weeks, 

I believe, or less. Because of his nice conduct and 
because he didn*t repel people by Spartan harshness and so 
on. And so Derkylidas is such a man. With such Spartans, 
of whom there must of been some naturally, Xenophon had a 
good relation. And after all, they saved him so to speak, 
when he was demobilized, as it were. You know, when they 
had come back from Cyrus* campaign after their defeat, and 
the only thing they could do was to become Spartan 
mercenaries. The Spartans were at that time omnipotent in 
Greece. They were very nice to Xenophon; they gave him an 
estate in Spartan territory, and there he lived for a few 
decades, and apparently had no trouble. I suppose he 
didn't state these things which he alludes to here in 
public. That they wouldn't have liked. But they were 
rather decent to him, and a certain gratitude he surely 
had. But he was not blinded by gratitude, so that he 
simply said the Spartans were just wonderful. 

Now I think one can say that this treatise as a 
whole is a parody surely of actual Sparta. In the first 
place very simply: The Spartans are not what they claim 
to be. That is very questionable. But the more important 
thing is of course not that the Spartans didn't live up 
to what they claimed to be—which nation can be said to 
do that?—but the more interesting criticism of course is 
the criticism of the Spartan quote ideal unquote, the 
criticism of what Sparta stands for. And this indeed 
comes out most clearly in the tenth chapter, in the passage 
we have discussed. That Lycurgus compelled all the 
Spartans to exercize themselves in all virtues 

as a matter of public concern. This proves to be a questionable 
part, not unimportant, but surely a low part of virtue. We 
must al so look back at the writings on the Athenian consti¬ 
tution, and the Revenues as well as the Athenian Constitution 
so-called. 
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Now Xenophon was not fooled for one moment by the 
simplistic admiration for Sparta which was so fashionable 
in fine circles in Athens. You know, the Laconists they 
were called. They wore their hair like Spartans and so 
on. This was a kind of thing which is always ridiculed 
in Plato when they are mentioned. But from a popular point 
of view Socrates of course looks like one of these people. 

Not because he wore his hair in the Spartan fashion, but 
because he had a certain sympathy with Sparta. We will 
explain what this sympathy means. Democracy. How did it 
appear to these people? Frankly indifferent to virtue 
except to the extent that it is absolutely necessary for 
winning wars and living together. You remember the 
passages from the Athenian Constitution where this man 
frankly says wisdom and virtue be damned, I want peqple who 
are benevolent to the demos. Compared with that the 
Spartan principle—virtue is most important—is sounder. 

But if you look however at how Lycurgus, in quotes, 
interpreted that principle you might very well say there 
is not much to choose between these two, between the one 
which denies the importance of virtue altogether and the 
other which makes such a fuss qbout a spurious conception 
of virtue. And one could even go beyond that and say 
compare the writing called the Athenian Constitution with 
the writing called the Spartan Constitution . 1 believe 

the two writings taken together, the one on Athens is mere 
favorable than the one on Sparta. After all, the 
Athenian Constitution is a defense of the Athenian constitu- 
tion, on the face of it. They couldn't do it better than 
they did it. What they want to do is not gentlemanly, 
but they do it well. Here they do it ill, whatever they 
are. Yes. 

0//hat is the significance of the wants which compelled 
Athens to be what it was?) 

Poor land—imports for a large population of citizens 
and foreigners and slaves. And therefore they were 
dependent on shipping, and shipping must be protected. 

Because otherwise in wartime they would be starved very 
soon. So you need a navy. 

(But that is not a natural situation...) 

The Spartans had fertile land. And the Spartans had 
done something else which the Athenians forgot. As Churchill 
once put it when he spoke of Mussolini's onslaught on 
Ethiopia, when Mussolini also wanted to have an empire. 
Churchill said that was a very unhealthy thing in the 
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twentieth century. He meant if he had done it in the 
nineteenth he would have gotten away with it. Now the 
Spartans at the time of the eighth century or before, 
conquered the most fertile part of the Peloponnesus, 
disinheriting their blood brothers, the Messenians, and 
lived, not happily perhaps, but wealthily ever after, 
and were not dependent on a navy surely for their food" 
supply. The Athenians, late-comers, only after the 
Persian -Jars did Athens become a world power, depend on 
that, depended on imports and depended therefore on a 
navy, and the navy depends on rowers. You don't need 
hoplites so much. That can be done by anybody provided 
he has the bodily strength: democracy. This is very 
roughly and with some overstatements what he says in the 
Ath enian Constitution. 


(unclear) 

But from a purely political point of view who wanted 

that? 


(Pericles.) 

Sure. But still Pericles alone would have been rather 
helpless if there had not been some popular demand for that. 
And it has sonething to do—I mean these ruddy squires, 
to whom Xenophon refers, in Sparta, who like hunting 
much more—some hunting lodges perhaps, but why should 
they need such a terrific expense for fine buildings in 
Sparta? And I suppose there were also these ruddy 
squires in Athens. Only they were not as powerful there. 
There was a people, a demos , in control, who were of 
course not poor, but still not capable of having elegant 
houses • 

(There is the Athenian eros for Syracuse.) 

That is a question which one cannot help raising, 
were not the Athenians a more gifted people than the 
Spartans? You know, in Sparta nothing of any importance 
came up, and in Athens this galaxy of great men. But 
that is very hard to say. In Plato's Laws it is said 
that the Athenians are distinguished by their physis. by 
their nature. But that is said by a Spartan, not by 
an Athenian. That would of course be self-praise and 
therefore improper. But no one knows anything about it 
because why do these gifts show in these two or three 
generations? Not before and not after. If it is merely 
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racial it should show at all times. This is an absolute 
mystery how this happens that there are galaxies of 
great men at certain moments in different countries. You 
have the same in France; you have the same in England. 

This density of great gifts at a given time is amazing. 

In Germany too. And then it stops. Surely a Marxist 
explanation in terms of the social-economic situation 
also will not do. I believe the real [break in tape] 

Now is there any other point? Mr. ? 

(unclear) 

They surely lived on farms. The valley of the 
Eurotas was a very fertile one. But the question is, did the 
Spartan full citizen take care of his farm? Did he supervise 
the farming to the degree to which other farming populations 
in Greece did. The impression you get from Xenophon is 
that what they did was political activity and hunting, and 
also these common messes, much more than farming. One 
cannot base an economic history of Sparta on this treatise 
alone because it is much too general. The men specializing 
in this kind of thing probably know much more than this. 

I don T t know. But it would be easy to look up some book 
on the social-economic history of antiquity, and see what 
they say about Sparta. I must say I have neglected to do 
so. Yes? 

(l/ould the decline of Sparta have anything to do with 
the neglect of farming?) 

I think one can state it on the basis of the Oeconomicus 
that Xenophon regarded it as very good if the ruling class, 
the people who complete the laws, the men who have the 
decisive influence in the society, do take care of their 
property and are concerned with it. I would at least 
suggest it as a serious possibility. I couldn f t say this 
very emphatically. It is surely striking that in the 
Oeconomicus he thinks it worth his while to have a Spartan, 
a leading Spartan, Lysander, as it were converted to 
farming by a Persian prince—a man least likely ever to 
dirty his hands with soil. 


I think we must leave it at that. 
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Cyropaedia. Book I 

That was a very spirited and clear delivery,, and you 
made many points which we must consider. You started 
rightly with the question of the title. That surely is a 
strange title, the Education of Cyrus . Cyrus’ education 
is over at the end of the first book. In order to put 
this question on the proper basis, we must consider other 
titles. This is not the only title where Xenophon does 
this. In the Anabasis . the Ascent of Cyrus is described 
in the first book, perhaps part of the second book. The 
rest is the descent of the Greeks led by Xenophon. The 
Memorabilia doesn’t tell you anything that they are 
recollections of Socrates; they are Xenophon’s recollections. 
Now of course in the latter case we can easily understand 
it. The recollections of Xenophon are those regarding 
Socrates and not regarding his expedition with Cyrus. 

This title can also be meaningful in a way, as you put it, 
the education of Cyrus goes on and on. Continuing education. 
And in addition one can also say the genitive is perhaps 
also objective genitive not only subjective genitive. 

The education inflicted by Cyrus, not merely that received 
by him. That you also saw. You noted certain parallels 
with the Spartan Constitution . You observed his silence 
about women, whereas the SpKrtan Constitution begins with 
women. And kt us never ?org~et the Oedonomicus where the 
first subject is a woman. But do we not find a parallel 
to that in the first book of the Education of Cyrus? There 
are two conversations of Cyrus with his parents, one with 
his mother, and one with his father. Which comes first? 

(His mother.) 


So you have something which reminds you of that. 

Good. You reminded us also of a problem we discussed last 
time, namely, what is the purpose of legislation, law. 

And there are two views, the narrow view, the modern view, 
preventing murder, theft and so on, also house-breaking, 
and the other one where the purpose of education is to 
make men good. And the Persians take, just as the Spartans, 
the broad view. This leads indeed to the consequence 
that freedom of speech as you seem to understand it is not 
unimpaired. If you want to educate men to virtue you 
cannot allow every kind of speech. That would be called 
licence what you call freedom of speech. Even today I 
believe there is not an unlimited freedom of speech in the 
sense in which certain American organizations seem to 
understand it. There is a difficulty in the ancient position 
of which Xenophon is very well aware. And he indicates it 
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by one example. There is one thing which the Persian laws 
enforce which is by its nature unenforceable. You mentioned 
this thing, but you did not elaborate it. 

(Gratitude.) 

How can you enforce gratitude? The minute you enforce 
it, it ceases to be gratitude. Very simple. That is the 
one thing which cannot be enforced. You can compel a 
man by law to do certain things if someone else has a claim 
on him. These are legal debts. That is no longer gratitude. 
Gratitude can never be enforced. Also what you said about 
the military art is correct of couse ttet it is much more 
than mere tactics. This is stated also in a much simpler 
way in the Memorabilia III 1 where Socrates explains to 
a young man that he has gone to a teacher of the military 
art and has learned only tactics. This is only one part 
of the military art. By the way, the reputation of the 
Education of Cyrus as a classic of the military art is 
very high. 1 know this only from quotations, but the 
greatest captains of antiquity and of modern times regarded 
it as the text. Sdpio in antiquity, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who is said to be the father of the modern military art, 
in the seventeenth century. 

The last point, which I had net mentioned last time, 
the question of penal law. Nov/ this is a particular joke 
of Xenophons regarding which I don’t remember the exact 
passage, but somewhere it occurs. The problem of law 
occurs shows very well in the penal law. How what does the 
penal law say? He who does this and this will be punished 
in such and such a way. Yes? Will be punished in this 
and this way. Well, is this prediction necessarily true? 

In order to make it true you must add the clause, if he is 
caught. But in the moment you do that, you fhee the 
truth, you ridicule the penal law. And you show people 
how they can avoid the penalty. Xenophon refers to this. 
Somewhere he says this• 

Nov/ then let us turn to the text. Let us remind our¬ 
selves first of the place of this book within the body of 
Xenophon’s writings. We have seen from the writings on 
the Athenian and Spartan Constitutions that the two Greek 
cities, Sparta and Athens, have defective polities. Now, 
the two Greek cities. That could be an accident. Perhaps 
there was another Greek city which had a non-defective 
polity. But perhaps there is also something essential, 
some essential necessity at work. Perhaps barbarians are 
superior to the Gkreeks in this respect. Well, we must 
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be open minded. Although Aristotle says the Greeks are 
superior to the barbarians regarding politics, maybe 
Xenophon did not entirely agree with him. Now what would 
be the defect of the Greeks? \fhy they cannot establish 
a good polity, whereas the barbarians can? What do Athens 
and Sparta have in common which you do not find among the 
Persians. Something very dear to you in particular, 

Mr. _. Freedom. These were republican governments of 

course, however different they may be, and the principle 
is freedom. But then one can rightly say well, what 
should be wrong with freedom, that this ^iould be a defect? 

Now, in the first place a polis has not only the end of 
freedom. I am speaking now of empirical cities and not 
of any best city vhich mi^it or might not exist. The 
city also wants to be powerful and great, not only be 
free. What is the relation between freedom and greatness? 

Or to state it more harshly, between freedom and bigness? 

A theme familiar to every student of the Anerican constitution. 
Yes? 


(unclear) 

So the Federalist Papers still have to argue it out, 
that it is possible to have a big republic. Small free 
states, yes. Big free states was a difficulty. Now if 
bigness is a political value the barbarians are better 
off because they lack freedom. Because freedom and 
bigness seem to be in a certain conflict. But there is another 
mere Socratic reason. What is the highest title to rule 
according to Xenophon or Socrates? The only title really, 
strictly speaking. Knowledge cr wisdom. Now of course 
if wisdom is the only title to rule that is clearly the 
end of freedom. Because freedom means the freedom of 
unwise people—let us never forget that—because the 
freedom of the wise people is of no practical importance 
because of their rarity. Freedom means freedom of the 
unwise. Now but tha'e is something else regarding Cyrus. 

He was not only a barbarian king. There were many barbarian 
kings. He was an unusual barbarian king. He ruled, so to 
speak, all men. That was an almost universal empire. 

That is at least the way in which it appeared. The Persian 
Empire beipg the largest empire up to this time. That was 
a unique thing, at least for the Greeks, because the other 
empires, Assyria and so, that was so far away. This was 
at their doorstep, and even tried to conquer Greece itself 
as you know. Alexander the Great came much later, after 
Xenophon. And Xenophon in a way can be said to have 
prepared it, by presenting Cyrus 1 big achievement. And 
in addition, by showing in his Anabasis how easy it is for 
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the Greeks to lick the Persians, i.e., to have a Greek 
Cyrus, And that was Alexander the Great. So this is I 
think the broader context. 

Now let us also remind ourselves of what Father _ 

said last time about the fundamental issue for Xenophon. 
The S partan Constitution and by implication also the 
Athenian Constitution , rule of law. And here we have 
absolute rule—at the end at least—but the rule of a man 
who knows how to rule, the rule of wisdom. Now in the 
first case, in the case of rule of law, it took a very 
long time until this decayed in the case of the absolute 
ruler here described the death of the wise man sufficed 
for bringing on the decay. So in other words, this is 
the indirect argument in favor of republican government. 
This much as a preparation. 

Now when we turn to the first chapter, the first and 
second paragraph, Xenophon distinguishes there three kinds 
of rule: political rule, despotic rule, and rule over 
irrational animals. And which is the easiest and most 
elegant form of ruling? The rule over irrational animals. 
There are no revolutions, ho conspiracies, no elections, 
nothing of this kind. Sure. Now as for the political 
rule you will see he omits aristocracy and kingship. He 
speaks only of monarchy, avoiding the term kingship, and 
of democracies, oligarchies, and tyrannies. And tyrannies 
are particularly short-lived, as he indicates. Now 
despotic rule is rule of the master over the members of 
his household, especially over the servants. This is 
also not quite easy; there are masters who have trouble. 
But in the other rule, the rule of shephers over their 
sheep and cowherds over the cows, is infinitely easier. 

And as a matter of fact in the case of herds, as he 
emphasizes, the herds are harsher on members of other 
herds of the same species—a sheep of this herd on a 
sheep of the other herd—than on their rulers who belong 
to a different species, namely, human beings. This is 
the secret—that is the reason why rule over herds, over 
animal herds, is such an easy thing, according to this 
very provisional analysis. This subject, rule where the 
rulers belong to the same species as the ruled or to a 
different species, plays also a great role in Plato 1 s 
analysis, especially in the Statesman . Cyrus then is 
this miracle who succeeded not only in performing that 
feat of ruling over human beings but ruling over so many 
of different tribes or nations. And they all obey him 
willingly. Therefore we turn to Cyrus in order to see 
what the conditions of rule of human beings are. 
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We see however in the sequel, in paragraphs 4 and 5, 
that Cyrus* subjects were not all voluntarily*obedient. 

Quite a few of them had been subjected by force. You 
note the emphasis on difference of tribes, what one would 
call ethnic systems, and difference of tongue. So this 
implies if people have the same ethnic origin and all 
have the same tongue, which is, of course, not the same 
thing, they are easier to rule than if they are heterogeneous, 
racially or linguistically. But this very beginning here: 
Cyrus ruled over voluntary subjects, Persians, Medes and 
so on, and others subjected, indicates from the very 
beginning that Cyrus* rule is in between the rule of a H 
king, as defined in the Memorabilia , and that of a tyrant. 
From the very beginning. 

In the last paragraph he states the theme of the 
Cyropaedia . This we should read. 

Believing this man...in governing men. 

T, That he differed so greatly.” You know, we spoke 
about that last time. "Differed so greatly” can have the 
meaning of ”he excelled” excelling, but doesn*t necessarily. 

Accordingly...endeavor to present. 

Here the theme is clearly indicated. You see here 
that Xenophon speaks of himself in the first person plural. 
Now he speaks then in the beginning of the next chapter, 
first of Cyrus* origin—his parents—and his physis . his 
nature. His overriding concern—he was a wonderful boy, 
an absolutely wonderful boy; and especially when you read 
Dakyns, the English translator, who must have been 
Principal or Headmaster of a public school, I believe, he 
is absolutely at home in this world, and he has no inkling 
of the treacherous character of the ground on which he is 
walking. Which was over good for him. But the over¬ 
riding concern of Cyrus is to be praised. We must keep 
this in mind. What he says about Cyrus* origin and nature 
is very brief. One paragraph. In paragraph 2 already 
the education begins. And the education was in the 
Persian laws and therefore Xenophon speaks of the difference 
of the Persian laws and those of most cities. He doesn*t 
say all other cities. Why? 

(Athens?) 

Not Athens. Sparta especially. Sparta has something 
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in common. The Persian laws are concerned with citizens 
being good, and not merely vtith their abstaining from 
certain external actions like murder, theft, et cetera 
only. But then there is this institution which shows 
the radical difference between Sparta and Persia, 
namely this peculiar institution which the Persians have: 
schools of justice. You go to school in other countries 
in order to learn reading and writing. There you go to 
school in order to learn justice, which of course also 
has the implication that they are not very strong in 
reading and writing, or arithmetic for that matter, but 
justice. There is a passage where Herodotus speaks of 
the Persians he says—what do they learn? to obey, to 
throw with a javelin, and to say the truth. This has 
the great difficulty that to say the truth you must know 
it. This is a great difficulty frequently pointed out 
by Plato. Good. But these schools of justice, this is 
the unique Persian institution. And of course moderation, 
followed by obedience to rulers. Moderation goes easily 
into obedience to rulers as you would see from discussions 
in Plato*s Republic , Book IV where obedience to rulers is 
subsumed simply under moderation. And then we have 
continence. Continence is something in Xenophon, surely 
also in Plato, something different from moderation. 
Continence refers strictly to self-control regarding food, 
drink. And of course they learn also to shoot with the 
bow and to hurl the javelin. 

Now a point which we must consider is the Persian 
polity, what is the character of the Persian polity? We 
have heard quite a bit about this freedom. Now what is 
it? Let us read paragraph 15. 

Now, that the whole constitutional policy of 
the Persians 

V/ell, "the whole regime”, "the whole Persian regime”. 

the whole Persian regime may be more clearly 
set forth, I will go back a little. 

I believe this is the first time he uses the first 
person singular. Because hitherto the character of the 
polity is as a matter of fact wholly unclear. And new to 
make something clear, and to stick out one's neck is 
inseparable. And to stick out one's neck means of course 
to speak as ”1” not as "we”, unless in this famous plural 
of majesty used by scholars of which we spoke last time. 
"As we have shown in our previous essays." Go on. 
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for now, in the light...schools of justice. 

How vould you call such a polity? Everyone, every 
free man, has full access to rule and office? VJbat is 
that? 

(Democracy.) 

Democracy. Persia is a democracy. He doesn’t mention 
the king at all when speaking of the Persian polity. So 
the king has a very limited function as the hereditary 
general and high priest. Now go on. 

Still, only those...do not. 

You see how he spells it out', because the negative is 
already implied in the positive, that those who can bring 
up their children, while they do not work, send them to 
these schools — it is already implied that those who are 
not able to bring up their children in idleness do not 
send them. Xenophon wants to leave nothing to chance; 
he spells it out: they do not send them. What follows 
from that? Let us first read it. 

And only to such...not so permitted. 

You see, he is very precise. He states the negative 
although it is perfectly implied in the positive. He 
doesn’t wish to leave the slightest doubt in the meanest 
capacity. Yes? 

And only to such among the youths as complete 
the course required by law is it permitted... 
of the mature men. 

Yes. Go on. 

And again...the best. 

VJhat is then the net result of this little qualification? 
Every citizen can have any office, provided he has had 
the official state education. What is the implication of 
this little proviso? The exclusion of the mass of the 
population from political office. That is a very easy way 
to say everyone has the right to any office, and under 
conditions specified universally—there is no discrimination 
against the poor, the law says nothing that the poor have 
no access--but it provides for that. In other wcrds, in 
name a democracy, in fact an oligarchy or aristocracy. 
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(Would he so emphatically spell it out this way 
because later on when Cyrus will have the common men join 
the ranks of the peers?; 

Very good. That's it. But spell it out . The first 
measure of Cyrus. 

(unclear) 

In other words, in simple English, he democratizes 
the army, as the step toward despotisn. How interesting. 

You know when the armies became democratized in modern 
times? The French Revolution. You don't have to live in 
the twentieth century to understand these things. Xenophon 
saw it . Because they who do the fighting get political 
rights. They knew it in Athens. The navy: a mass of 
rov/ers who had only to be strong-bodied, nothing else: 
democracy. As simple as that. But we roust also read the 
next paragraph. From a gentleman's point of view this was 
not an objection but a recommendation. Since everyone has 
a legal right, no one can complain. That he doesn't have 
the right in fact, well, that is not the fault of the law. 
Why don't they try to get rich by thrift and industry, 
so they can also do it? Equality of opportunity of course. 
The vhole problem as we know it in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. We must first read the next paragraph. 

There remains.. .what they eat. 

In other words, now he speaks of the sole relic of 
this wonderful Persian polity after Cyrus had gone over 
it with his bulldozer. Yes? 

for even to the present...of that kind. 

Charming. These are the great remains of this noble 
polity. Most scholars who have written on the book to my 
knowledge have read that without feeling what everyone of 
of you felt. How absolutely funny that is. They see 
only Xenophon still admiring and looking with an open 
mouth at these marvellous Persians who never spit. Yes. 
Yes? 


And this would not., .in some other way. 

This I think is all we need. Now Mr. _, I interrupted 

you. 

(I didn't understand your point about democratization 
as a step to despotism.) 
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Next time* Because I only anticipate it because I 

thought it might be of help to Mr. _ . Let us read then 

the next paragraph, which is crucial £or the understanding 
of the whole work. 

Such was the education...handsome boy 

The same vord which we translate by "perfect gentleman." 

Accordingly, Mandane...Cyrus with her. 

Now Cyrus* wonderful Persian education is interrupted 
when he was twelve years old. And then he goes to Media 
to his grandfather on his mother’s side, Astyages, and there 
he gets another education. And that is one of the secrets 
of the first book. Cyrus has not received a pure Persian 
education, republican education, but also the Median educa¬ 
tion. And out of this mixture Cyrus comes out. So if he 
had been in Persia all his life he would never have become 
that world famous Cyrus. On the other hand, if he had 
been only in Media, he would never have become that man. 

The meeting of these two cultures, as they would say 
today, produce Cyrus, Mr. _? 

(l/bet else does he gain from this except his horseman¬ 
ship? Is this clear? He comes there at twelve years old 
and starts teaching everyone else.) 

Mr. , you are young, and you do not yet know 
sufficiently the importance of what they might call informal 
education. Now the informal education he gets of course 
at the court of this king of the Medes. And what kind of 
a king was he? In hard political terms. 

(An absolute monarch.) 

To say the least. A tyrant. So you see, this is a 
synthesis of republicanism and tyranny. Out of this 
synthesis emerges this master of the royal art, Cyrus, who 
is neither a tyrant, nor a republican ruler. You can see 
how pertinent this title is. You must understand the 
education of Cyrus if you want to understand the book. 

We cannot read everything. Cyrus is hi^ily pleased 
with the fine clothes. Highly pleased. He never had such 
fine clothes in Persia. That he likes. But in other 
respects he remains a stern Persian. He is not interested 
in that fine food. He keeps the sober Persian principle 
that your thirst and hunger are perfectly well taken care 
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of by simple fare and water. And he sticks to that. But 
fine clothes he likes. Nov/ but even fine clothes, which 
is a rather trivial thing, can be the sign of a radical 
change. Principles obsta the Romans said: resist the 
beginnings, the tiny things which have the germ of 
infinite consequences in them. 

You will have seen we find there a strange individual 
who is very high in the political order, but doesn t t play 
such a particularly great role—that is one of these 
differences in which Herbert Simon is interested, that the 
legal position doesn’t correspond to the factual position— 
the uncle. It takes a very long time until his name is 
mentioned. Later on we will see—that was a point which 
was of interest to you—what the son Cyaxares means for 
the future of Cyrus. If Cyaxares had been a different 
fellow, Cyrus would not have succeeded. Unconspicuousness 
is in this case a sign of nullity. And this nullity of 
Cyaxares—his own father despises him and is happy to 
have such a wonderful grandson from the old stem. A roan 
who would have become a wonderful tyrant in Media if he 
had been bom in Media, but by virtue of this fate, 
that he is a Persian with Median^connections, rises much 
higher than even his grandfather l The thing is made 
perfectly clear in Chapter 3, paragraph 16, when his 
mother returns, and Cyrus, at the request of his grand¬ 
father, remains. This point which you mention, Mr. _, 

is of course true, this little thing—but we cannot 
discuss everything—how he learns to flatter. Sure, but 
the point is this. There must always be two men for 
flattery: there is not only the flatterer, but also the 
flatteree, if I may say so, who likes it. And this is 
of course the tyrant. But this changes. You know, Cyrus 
had the capacity to flatter. Obviously, otherwise he 
couldn’t have done it. But that it was developed he owed 
to Media, to his grandfather, that is tp say, ultimately 
to the regime. Yes, now let us turn to paragraph 16. 

But, my boy,...other there? 

In the original it is more emphatic because the first 
word is justice: ’’But justice, my boy, where will you 
learn it here when the teachers in it are over there?”, 
namely in Persia. 

Why mother. . .thoroughly. 

I have it at my fingertips—what I don’t know about 
justice goes on the back of a stamp. Yes? 
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How so...will teach me that. 

But you see of course this is a great problem, and 
indicates the great problem of the rule of law, of 
republican government. For instance, the problem is this, 
that what is just, i.e., according to law, is not necessarily 
good. And one couldn’t find a more beautiful exemplifica¬ 
tion than the big boy with the small coat and the small 
boy with the big coat. Nothing is more absurd than this 
arrangement. And it would be much better if the big boys 
would get big coats and the small boys would get small coats. 
And that is what Cyrus on the basis of his uncorrupted 
sense wishes to do, and then he gets a beating. One cannot 
state the problem of justice more beautifully in a nutshell 
than it is stated here. All the problems of socialism, 
what have you, are of course implied in that. The clear 
consequence is: no private property. One should own 
something only if it is good for him and as long as it is 
good for him. But that means no private property. And 
each gets from the state stores, just as in the army, 
the outfit fitting him and as long as it fits him and is 
good for him. Now the consequence is: a wise man assign¬ 
ing to each what is good for him. Better. Plato’s 
argument. It was not invented by Plato. That I think is 
a part of the Socratic heritage. Yes? 

(Does Xenophon mean the truly just is truly good 
or is the justice which Cyrus learns only a partial justice?) 

That is, in one way or the other, in every decent 
form of government, this Is the situation that the just 
is not simply identical with the good. And that is a very 
long argument by virtue of which we see that this kind of 
defective justice, if the small boy has the big coat, is 
preferable to a situation in which everyone gets what is 
fitting for him because for the very simple reason then 
you have to give this fellow such a tremendous power who 
does the assigning. Well, if he is perfectly wise and 
virtuous, it might be all right. But what guarantee do 
you have that he will do it? And therefore it is better 
to leave it at this imperfect justice. That can be 
developed, it must be developed, at much greater length. 

But that is implied. But we must also not forget that. 
Because rule of laws is always rule of imperfect laws, 
but the laws can be more or less imperfect, and that is 
the problem of legislation, to make the laws less imperfect. 
But how can you do it if you do not know what perfect is?. 

And therefore you must elaborate the difference between the 
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good and lawful to have with full clarity about it theo¬ 
retically, otherwise you will be blind in practice. 

Mr. _? 

(Could it be that Cyrus 1 judgment was right, but that 
he was not yet the judge of a good fit?) 

He learned it only by beating. In other words, there 
is a kind of irrationality which is indicated by the 
beating. It must be beaten into people that they do certan 
things wrich are not simply rational. Well, it doesn f t 
necessarily have to be done by whipping, it can also be 
done by shouting, and perhaps sometimes even by just 
"no, that's not being done, and don r t ask any questions 
which you would not yet understand." That is d. so a kind 
of whipping. 

(But he will get big enough so that no one can whip 
him, and he will decide what is fit, and he will decide 
that he should rule even thou^i—) 

That comes later. That is part of the story. Later 
on we will see that Cyrus is a living law, as it is put 
later on, meaning he decides each case on its merits and 
no universal law is binding. Now let us see in the sequel 
where we left off. So he says, I know everything about 
justice. The principle is extremely simple: obey the 
law and don T t give a damn for what is good. That is easy. 
But still I may not know everything, the twelve year old 
Cyrus admits, but here I have our wbnderful grand-dad. 

He is a charming boy. 

Yes my son, said she.• .principles of justice 

Y/ell, this is much too heavy a translation: "the 
just things with your grandfather and the Persians do 
not agree", they are not the same. 

For he has made himself master... 

Masterruler of slaves. 

But in Persia equality of right is considered 

justice. 

Veil, we have seen that. To some extent it is true. 
Everyone can get any office. Not quite true, however, we 
have seen, because of the little unwritten qualification: 
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if he has passed all the examinations, gone through 
college and graduate school and so on. Yes. 

And your father is the first...not his will but 

the law. 

"Not the soul", literally translated. You can say 
it amounts to will in the end. So in other words, not 
what he desires, what he likes, but the law. 

Mind therefore.. .more than all 

So the issue is made perfectly clear. The rule of 
law, the king meaning a man ruling under law, and in Media 
tyrannical rule, perhaps benevolent tyrannical rule, but 
still tyrannical. Yes, go on. 

But your father...too much. 

So you see he is not inarticulate. But what is the 
defect of his reasoning? He says your father doesn r t want 
anyone to have more because he wants to have all subject, 
but there is one little 

(uncle ar) * 

That^ one thing, but I think there is something much 
more specific: the grandfather loves Cyrus. And the 
grandfather knows he will not live always. And such a 
wonderful fellow like this Cyrus will be spoiled, because 
he likes him so much. Yes? 

(Can we go back to III 10 about this freedom of 
speech?) 

That is simple. That is straight, good old-fashioned, 
republican morality. These loose proceedings at a court, 
where they are drunk, and use all kinds of improper language. 
And the severe noble manners of Persia. As I told you, 
that is license, not freedom of speech. Even today there 
is a question whether you can use any word and any language 
on any occasion, in spite of freedom of speech—I believe 
it is not protected by the First Amendment, as I learned 
from Mr. Anastaplo, There is such a thing as verbal 
injury, slander and obscenity, which are still punishable 
actions. He doesn f t mean more. There was no question of 
political freedom. When they were completely drunk the 
tyrant permitted surely some of his subjects to tease him 
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a bit and perhaps to make fun with his beard, that is true, 
but you must admit that these are not political rights. 

Yes. 


(I recall how Plutarch tells how the Spartans brought 
the Helots in drunk to show them how ludicrous drunk men were.) 

There was surely more freedom of speech in—he says 
it ironically. I think we can dispose of that as easy as 
that. 


Now let us turn to paragraph 6 of the next chapter. 
Because this is one of the clearest chapters of what is 
happening to young Cyrus in Media, the education he under¬ 
goes there. Yes? 

But though he was eager to go out hunting...in 
his approaches. 

In other words, with hiS becoming an adult, losing his 
child-like naivete, he becomes more self-conscious. Yes. 

And in the very matter...a Sakas unto himself. 

That is the point. Sakas ia a man who protects the 
tyrant against intruders. And Cyrus, the boy Cyrus, 
didn't like it, that there was soneone who could keep him 
from grand-dad. And later on he becomes his own Sakas. 

He becomes autonomous. The law is in him. But which law? 

The law regulating access and egress from the tyrant. 

It is a tyrannical order which takes place in Cyrus’ soul. 

And now there is a description of the hunt. And 
Cyrus is completely drunk, ! not from wine, but from hunting. 
The term £ -3V— ff enthusiasm 5 ' in the original sense of * 

that term, a religious term in the original sense—completely 
thrilled from hunting. 

(Doesn't it have a negative connotation? Fanatic?) 

Yes, but for sober men like Aristotle in the seventh 
book of the Politics , but not necessarily. god, is a 

part of the word. (Jyrus is already in a way the king at 
this early age. He had bewitched the old tyrant, which is 
quite a feat, and the old tyrant spoils him completely. 

That is of course also education in a sense. V/hen we 
speak of education we mean of course good education, when 
you say of a man he is educated you mean he has a good 
education. You wouldn't call a man with a bad education 
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an educated man. That is one of those relics of value 
terms which still survive. But when the behavior!sts 
are through with it education everyone will be educated 
because everyone has surely either a good or bad education* 
And if we roust not use value terms, every man is an 
educated man, and just as now every man has culture. That 
you know. That is axiomatic. Because there are cultures 
of suburbia, of juvenile delinquents—well, everyone. 

So the same is going to happen very soon to education. 

But speaking now less crudely, this is also education in 
a way which Cyrus undergoes in Media. And this education 
on the top of the interrupted Persian education lays the 
foundation for his later feats. 

At the end of paragraph 11 there shows something which 
is quite interesting. When he goes for the first time 
hunting real animals, wild animals, and not those in the 
zoo, what does he say? 

To me at least...when alive. 

Let us keep this in mind. And Dakyns simply falls 
for that, comparing Cyrus to' a puppy. Now puppies surely 
are nice creatures and human beings who are like puppies 
are also very nice people. But there is a certain 
difficulty here which will come out later. But the mere 
expression puppy, dog, reminds of course of Plato’s 
Republic: the guardians have to be like dogs. That goes 
through the whole thing. 

Then there comes a battle for the first time. Just 
by accident there comes a battle. No one wanted to fi^ht 
and Cyrus talked everyone into it. And it is a terrific 
thing, they are successful. It is a marvellous achievement. 
Yes? 


(Could you tell us the passage where you saw this 
word puppy,) 

Paragraph 15, paragraph in Greek. Now 

paragraph 24 • 

Then Astyages...frenzied with daring. 

w Mad. ,f In other words, he loves that grandson and 
doesn’t think wish him to be killed. But here is this 
young man of sixteen years dared something which all the 
officers of the Median army didn’t dream of, and got away 
with it. Marvellous fellow. 
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And of this there was further evidence. For... 
gloating upon the slain... 

Literally translated: T, his looking at them 71 , his 
theoria we could call it. Cyrus loves to look at the 
corpses. That is very important. And surely that was in 
him by nature. That would have developed in one way or 
the other also in Persia. But it is such an extraordinary 
thing that even that old tyrant is shocked by this frank¬ 
ness in showing it. That is one of the most interesting 
passages for the character of Cyrus, and much more than 
that. You remember the passage in the Hiero when Hiero 
describes the pleasures of war? The fun of killing the 
central thing? And here of course he goes even beyond 
that. He still relives the joy by looking at them again. 

This is part of the character of Cyrus and the type of 
man he represents. That I think is very important. 

Xenophon had some experience with fighting as ybu know. 

And he came to this cbnclusion perhaps Xenophon himself 
had it in him, only in Cyrus it probably was a bit 
stronger than in Xenophon—Xenophon's name being the 
■'slayer of strangers." 

(unclear) 

Not necessarily. Perhaps every education where 
education to war plays a role, that means practically 
every education anywhere in the world. 

(unclear) 

Sure. In other words, this element of cruelty, to 
state it very simply, is essential* Now the waiderful 
thing in Xenophon—in Plato it is less pronounced—it 
v is an amazingly frank book, the Cyropaedia . This is what 
Nietzsche brought out in this atrocious statement, you 
know when he opposed the sentimental compassion doctrines 
of Rousseau and others and simply said no cruelty, is 
stated here in an infinitely more subdued and an infinitely 
truer way. If this element were wholly absent from men 
how would you get the soldiers and officers. I saw once 
a beautiful British film, a war film, in which Niven 
played the role of a very humane officer, and the soldiers 
can plained about the absolute beastliness of a Serjeant, 
who was really incredibly beastly. And he listened to 
these soldiers, and he said I will talk to him. He 
really didn't like him, but he never spoke with the serjeant. 
And the reason was clear. What the Germans and Japanese 
were going to do to these boys was infinitely more terrible 
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than what this cursed serjeant did. That's one of the 
facts of life. Of course it can be overdone. That is 
a matter of good leadership and rhetoric, but since there 
are so many people who are not tough, and must be tough, 
you probably need the other extreme to get the right 
mean. That is probably the way in which it works. I 
don f t believe the commentators are aware of how important 
that is. Yes, Mr. _? 

(Is how Odysseus received his name a parallel?) 

No, I don't see that. The key point is this. The 
strain of cruelty. I believe one of the most humane men 
now living is Y/inston Churchill. But when you read the 
description of his youthful exploits, for example in 
Omdurman, you know, the last cavalry attack, and he tells 
what fbn he had seeing the man he is going to shoot, 
seeing the white of his eye. And when he describes himself 
as a young officer on the northwestern frontier, and he 
had all kinds of savages in his platoon and he knew only 
two words of their language: :T go !f and ”kill n . And 
Churchill is surely not a cruel man, but he has no shyness 
regarding the shedding of blood. 

(unclear) 

I 

As a counter-poison to certain sentimentalities of 
course it is absolutely necessary. 

In the next two paragraphs, I mention this only in 
passing, but i^ is of some importance. He speaks all the 
time of what people said about Cyrus. Now for a thorough 
study one would have to make a clear distinction between 
the things which are ascribed to Cyrus without qualification: 
Cyrus did this or was this, and Cyrus was said to be. And 
the overall impression you get of this charming public 
school boy is of course created by lack of descrimination 
between those things ascribed to him unqualifiedly and 
those which are a scribed to him with the phrase "he was 
said'* to have done this <r that. So many of these touching 
scenes. This outgoing warm character Cyrus are all what 
was said about him. Yes? 

(unclear) 

It is perfectly sufficient if you want to say some¬ 
thing nasty about a man you say it only once. And given 
the human malice that will be more remembered than the 
other thing. 
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(Is there not a parallel to looking at corpses in 
the Republic ?) 

That is true. That is quite right. Y/here he speaks 
of th ymos . And he loves to look at corpses, and hates 
himself Tor it. But his desire—when he speaks of thymos . 
that must be the fourth book. That is very true, Xna 
also in the Republic . by the way, the children become 
spectators of battles, the young children on very swift 
and tame horses, so that nothing can happen to them, 
but they should see the sight. It is a warlike society. 

Then he returns to Persia where he continues his 
interrupted Persian education. In other words, the injection 
of the Median element cannot be disposed of, naturally. 

Then he makes his first speech which is of the utmost 
importance. Unfortunately, it is too long to read. The 
key point is this. He demands a radical change in moral 
orientation, a radical change. Hitherto, the Persians 
had exercised themselves in virtue for its own sake, and 
now they must do it for the sake of the rewards, the 
external rewards of virtue. This is the decisive step. 

This is addressed to the Persian nobility alone, the 
perfect gentlemen. And he tells them: don f t be fools, 
get something out of your perfect gentlemanship. Now 
of course they got something for it before. We have 
seen they are actually the rulers of the land. And they 
owe to their qualities their freedom from foreign subju¬ 
gation and so on. But this is not enough. He instills 
in them the seeds of the desire fbr having more. What 
was said to be the characteristic of the Median tyrant. 

Having more than they had. He corrupts their moderation. 

This is an absolutely decisive step. This same problem 
is discussed by Aristotle toward the end of his Eudemlan 
Ethics . Toward the end he makes a distinction between 
the good man and the man who is fine and good, the perfect 
gentleman. And in their external actions they are more 
or less the same, but the good man does it for an external 
end and the perfect gentleman does it for the sake of the 
noble things alone. I suggest that you read this at least 
occasionally. But still one thing remains clear even 
here in paragraph 12. The most beautiful or noble 
possession is praise, not wealth. 

Let us read only paragraph 13. 

Now if I say this concerning you...more 

justifiable 
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''More just. iT 

than to defend...one's friends. 

So that is an important. The old morality is preserved 
to sane extent. One must not wage unjust wars. Nothing 
is juster than to repel force by force, to defend yourself. 
That is one thing. And in addition this is just, everyone 
is entitled to it. But to do the just thing is of course 
not the hipest thing. The noble is higher than the just. 
Because the noble implies here something which you are 
not obliged to do. When your friends a re a ttacked to 
come to their assistance, that is a noble deed. Whereas 
when you defend yourself, your own country, that is only 
just. This is clear. This distinction you must always 
keep in mind if we want to understand a Greek text 
dealing vdth moral questions. Now of course this you 
must keep in mind. Cyrus defends his allies, his friends, 
and he goes on defending allies, and at the end he is 
the ruler of the universe. Something like the Romans, 
who later did this on a big scale. Nov/ what we have to 
watch is whether he is doing anything later whai he has to 
deviate from these fine principles. It can be expected 
that something must have happened, some, deviations must 
have taken place. Otherwise he would not have become 
the ruler of the universe. After all the simple thing, 
if you defend your ally after you have liberated him you 
go home, as America did after the Second World War. That 
is one thing. But if you stay there, and say you still 
have to defend them, then it becomes questionable. Mr. _? 

(In the battle isn’t it significant that Cyrus had 
to ask who the enemy were. Is this not education in 
justice?) 

I don't know. It didn't strike me, the passage. 

We have so much to do so we cannot consider every point. 

I would say he didn't know it. 

(2nd student: He came late on the scene.) 

After all, he sees there a concourse of people and 
two groups of armed men watching each other, naturally 
he wouldn't know it. But I believe it is said by Xenophon 
in order to bring out that though he knew so to speak 
nothing of the pre-history, he saw immediately the tactical 
problem, after the situation was explained to him, and 
no one had thought of it. And this sixteen year old boy 
tells them vrhat to do, and he gets away with it. This 
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is I believe the context. But ve must not; turn because 
the time is going on—partly my fault. 

Mow the sixth chapter is the action shortly before 
Cyrus leaves. He is naturally now a grown-up man, young, 
but grov/n-up. /.nd is then as the commander of the Persian 
Expeditionary Force to Media to help the friends and 
aliies. In this context he has a conversation with his 
father. T<T ith his mother—that was when he was a little 
child so to speak, ’’ith his father that is when he is grown 
up man. And the principle for understanding that is that 
we must see what Cyrus knew already. The cases where he 
says I know that, and the cases where he does not yet know 
it, the things which he still has to learn. This is so 
to speak the peak of his education. If I am not mistaken, 
there are seven items, the highest items which he has to 
learn. Nov; the first subject is the need of caring for 
supplies. This belongs to tHKovoj*!'* economics, paragraph 12 

(Is that the first subject he has yet to kno^ T ? The 
first subject ox the chapter is divine omens.) 

That he kno^s. I will limit myself entirely to these 
new things. So in other words, he knew quite well how 
to do the fighting. But the corollary to fighting, the 
administrative tail, this he has not yet understood. 

That he learns now. Yes? 

(unclear) 

No, no. That would not help. There is also theory 
of tactics and the practice of tactics. There is a theory 
of how to go about supplying and doing it. That won f t do. 

It is the subject natter which is important. In this 
connection he mentions what he knows already: the crucial 
importance of rhetoric for the military art, paragraphs 13 
to 14. But this he knew. \?e have seen he was able to 
make a very successful speech to the nobility before. 

The second point which Cyrus does not yet know, paragraph 
16 following, is that gymnastics is more important than 
medicine, lliat you must have medics around to take care 
of the wounded, that is elementary. But that you have to 
take care that they don T t get sick in the first place by 
the proper hygiene and other things, that he still has to 
learn. The next, number three, paragraph 19, the arousing 
of uncertain hopes, which we might r ead. 

In the next place, said Cyrus.•.with hopes. 
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The Greek word v/ould be more literally translated by 
eagerness or zeal, not enthusiasm. Yes. 

Yes, my son...greatest crises. 

Cyrus was still too young to know that. He knew 
that you must make your soldiers what they now say 
optimistic—morale building. And that can sometimes be 
done by arousing false hopes. In a tough situation you 
say relief is coming, I have it straight from headquarters. 
And headquarters told him they don’t have a single company 
to send. But if they fight and win they don’t need the 
relief after all. Now the father says, well that can be 
done once perha-os. But if it is done from habit, no one 
believes you any more. But on the other hand, you do 
need these false hopes from time to time. Let others 
do it. You remember? Because then they can say his 
reputation for veracity remains unimpaired. The others 
lie at his command. Ve have seen this already in the 
Hiero in a general way. 

No' r item . number four, paragraph 21 to 23, how to get 
voluntary obedience. Answer: by becoming hnown to be a 
reasoisble, sensible man, a knower, and this means the 
mere appearance, the mere reputation for being sensible 
won’t do. Somewhere sooner or later they must see that 
you are really intelligent. So there is no way for 
maintaining the reputation for reasonableness except 
being reasonable. One of the hardest things to tell a 
man: be intelligent. Nevertheless, the advice is here 
proper because Cyrus is surely a very able man. 

Item number five, paragraph 24-25. The difficulty 
of becoming beloved. Now let us read perhaps the end 
of paragraph 25. Let us read the whole of paragraph 25. 

And in his campaigns also...soldiers can 

The context is simply how can the general become 
beloved and not merely by handing out candy. 3ut he must 
really be superior as a soldier to anyone. And that 
means that he must have all these qualities. Now. 

and that he can endure. • .burdens for him. 

If he is a weak and soft fellov/ that is cold comfort. 
But this of course Cyrus is surely not. But if you are 
equally though with the toughest serjeant you have an 
advantage which this tough serjeant doesn’t have: everyone 
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looks to you, and you have this great honor. So the 
father is surely a vriser man still than Cyrus, otherwise 
he wouldn f t have to tell him. 

And now \re come to this key passage, item number 6, 
paragraph 26 following, and that is an absolute revela¬ 
tion to Cyrus to see how naive he still is, and his 
virtuous republican father must in a way corrupt him in 
order to teach him. And now comes the second great 
problem of justice. The first we recall was that the 
just and the good are not identical: small boy, big coat — 
simple formula. And now we learn something else, and that 
is the double morality essential to civil society. Namely, 
he must learn the principle of war is to have more than 
the enemy. And this desire to have more is the root of all 
evil. And here it is a duty. Now let us read paragraph 27. 

But, father, ....over the enemy. 

’'To have more" literally. All right, you can say "gain 
the advantage' if you keep in mind this connotation. It is 
something ordinarily disapproved. 

By Zeus.. .simple question. 

"This is no longer a simple tMng." This is a big 
thine, the biggest thing he mentions. 

that you ask no™. 

■veil, he says, "this is neither a small thing, nor a 
simple thing," It is a great thing, and it is not simple, 
bit double, not triple and so on, double. T, e will see 
that. 


But let me tell you...with a laugh 

That is important. He laughed. That is very interesting 
because men are so wicked that when they are told about 
certain loopholds of morality, they laugh at them. You 
must have observed this more than once. And this is what 
he says. It was amusing to him because it is a burden, 
the moral duties. \/hen you get rid of that burden it is 
a relief, and you laugh and you are relieved. 

'/hat a man you say...in the world. 

That is justice. Justice requires stealing and the 
other things. That is of course extraordinary. And now 
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Cyrus is absolutely surprised. T /e were told from childhood 
on never to do these things. Nov/ you say we must do it. 

And then the father makes a simple distinction. \hat you 
were told as a child is how you behave toward friends, 
meaning fellow citizens and so on. But with enemies it 
is an entirely different story. Helping friends, hurting 
enemies. Does this ring a bell, this formula. 

(The Republic .) 

’.Tiere? T, ho says that? 

(Polemarchus.) 

■‘The war-lord' is his name. Sure. And also, by the 
way, the short dialogue Clitophon . the introduction to 
the Republic in vrhich this view is ascribed to Socrates, 
helping friends and hurting enemies. This is quite a thing. 
Because naturally this creates a certain difficulty. Many 
people have been very honorable men vho were tough against 
enemies in war and unscrupulous, and absolutely stupid 
in their relations with their fellow citizens. That is 
of course possible. But still there is a difficulty here. 
There is a difficulty vrhich has—the pacifists thrive on 
this difficulty. They don f t solve it. But that is the 
starting point. Pacifism is only pointing out the grave 
difficulty of civil society. By the vray, I believe that 
the verse in the New Testament: it has been said unto 
the old ones, love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy, but 
I say unto you, love thine enemy. And the ordinary Jewish 
answer is that’s unfair. Because there is not a single 
statement in the Old Testament saying hate thine enemy. 

This is perfectly correct. But I think the meaning of 
Jesus is deeper. The overall Old Testament morality is 
a citizen morality. This nation. That is a question. 

That is a question, because every nation has enemies 
actual or potential: fighting. And then no holds barred. 
Of course it is easy to prevent the killing of women and 
children, and other bestialities, that is not the point. 

But in war, that’s the enemy. And I think the most subtle 
thing is not killing, it is lying. When we say of a man 
he is a liar. He can’t look you in the face. Or if he 
can lie while looking you straight in the face, then he 
is a worse liar of course, a more corrupt man than a man 
vho lies ineptly. Is this not true? The diplomat, the 
negotiator must of course lie with an absolutely innocent 
face. The cor niption must go very deep if he has mastered 
lying to that extent. That is a question. The question 
cannot induce one to say one should abolish diplomacy, 
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espionage and so forth, which would be wholly unrealistic. 

But still one must see there is a great human difficulty. 

One can understand sophisticated men like Xenophon felt that this 

is a sign of the essential limitations of all political 

life. 

The interesting point is paragraph 30. Let us read 

that. 


l 7 ell then, father...in the case of men, too. 

And then he gives a long star y that there was once a 
man, he doesn ! t say a Greek, but he was surely a Greek, 
who did try to teach that to children, and the consequence 
was devastating. And then they made it a law: children 
are told be good, be good to everyone. Because this 
sophisticated distinction, good to friends, bad to enemies, 
they learn early enough when they grov; up. And he compares 
it to education in matters of sex. Just the stork. In 
other words, the children get a kind of stork version 
regarding justice. You know? And when they are grown-up 
they get the true version. 

"e must discuss two more passages. Paragraph 3&» 
However my son...against the enemy 

The Greek word i s rro< *j s , which means :r maker ,? , but 
in ordinary language a poet. You must become a poet of 
ingenious, clever devices. Yes. 

just as musicians 

You see he mentions musicians even explicitly 
render not only...applause 

As such, you ’mow. Because you get tired hearing 
always the same very beautiful music. You want to hear 
also something new. 

New strategems in warfare...more successfully. 

Naturally, because they are not in the textbooks. 

You see, that is one of the rare passages where a classical 
philosopher encourages invention, novelty. Here that is 
absolutely necessary. In war it is absolutely necessary. 
Aristotle too says so. 
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(Doesn’t Aristotle when he speaks of invention mention 
also music,) 

Sure, that is the difficulty. The praisers of the 
old things, as the classics in a way were, always had to 
admit that in music, which means also poetry, the new 
has a peculiar attraction. Even such an extreme 
reactionary, as seme people believe, as Aristophanes— 
the gcod old Athens—he also praises in the same mouth 
the novelty of his comical conceits. Man cannot altogether 
live on the old. He also needs the new. And the proper 
proportion of the new and the old, tha t wculd be the 
question. But the fundamental question is this, that in 
Aristotle especially, very distrustful of change and 
therefore of invention. But in one respect the city is 
not the master of which inventions she wants and which whe 
does not want, and that is in a war. In war the wicked 
and base enemy imposes to some extent his standard on the 
virtuous and good city. I would say that is the only 
theoretical loophole in classical political philosophy. 
Theoretical. And this of course is the entering wedge 
for Machiavelli, where the war side, both foreign and 
domestic conflict, because the engine for his new kind of 
political philosophy. This cannot be over-estimated in 
its importance. The polis is so to speak autonomous, can 
write its own law in its domestic affairs. But in foreign 
affairs it must redon with the character of the enemy, 
and that requires some adaptation. That is inevitable. 

That is the key point. Plato and Aristotle knew that, 
but in a way they disregarded it because it doesn’t depend 
on the polity itself. 

The last point we read is the end, paragraph 44 to 46 . 

Learn this lesson too from me, my son, said he; 

it is the most important thing of all. 

This we must watch carefully. That is even more 
important than the double morality. Yes. 

Never go into any danger...success will come. 

You see the general way, you have to use soothsaying, 
that is an old story. That is not the most important 
point. Now the reasoning which comes now. 

But you my derive...from the facts of history 

That doesn’t exist in Greek. :5 From the very thing 
which happen*, T ’which take place : ’. 
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For many...unless they will. 

I am very doubtful whether Xenophon means the religious 
conclusion literally. But the premise he surely means 
very seriously. You remember when we read the short 
v/riting on the Revenues , and after Xenophon has prescribed 
this beautiful policy, you know, the big silver inflation 
and the other things he says there. In the end he says 
this: if you think this is a wise proposal go to Delphi 
and Dodona and ask the gods, and ask the gpds vhether 
these proposals will be truly beneficial. Now enlarge 
that. Not only these proposals, any proposals—you never 
can tell. Because that is the essential limitation of all 
human prudence. Something may be the absolutely the right 
thing to do, and no sensible man can have any doubt about 
it. And yet no one can say whether it will not be the 
consequence of this wise thing that somsthing perhaps 
worse will come out of this wise action. Examples abound. 
There vas no doubt for anyone who knew the situation around 
in the thirties that this country will have to figfrt Hitler 
and crush him. There was no question that it was wise. 

And yet the almost inevitable, but at that time not fore¬ 
seeable, consequence was Soviet Russia: a military giant 
by far superior to Hitler*s Germany. That happens all 
the time. And to that extent Xenophon puts it in this 
pious way, but even without the piety the problem is there. 
Surely it contains in particular also a warning against 
Cyrus 1 expansionism. These are very alluring goals, to rule 
over all men, end viict will come out of it you don't know. 
But even reasonable and virtuous goals and sensible actions 
on their behalf—no one knows the outcome. Therefore 
j one rightly does not make statesmen responsible for the 
| unforeseeable consequences. But whether the consequences 
are unforeseeable or not they are still the consequences. 

And therefore one must be very modest in one's expectations. 
Even if a policy seems to be the only sound one, and no 
serious opposition is possible, one has to do it, yet the 
end will be different. Shakespeare presented it very 
beautifully at the end—v/hich is the play preceding Richard 
III? The la.st part of Henry VI. Now everything is fine. 

The War of the Roses is over so to speak, but at any rate 
this particular mixture was over. Everything is fine. 

As it were, the war to end all wars is finished. That is 
the way not only in the twentieth century, this happened 
also in former times. This last step and then everything 
will be fine. And everything is fine. Only one of the 
fellows present happens to be Richard III: the snake in the 
grass. There is always a snake in the grass. 
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(Is this the seventh thing that Cyrus didn T t know?) 

Sure. Cyrus is an extremely clever man, but he is 
still very young. And perhaps he learned it never. Yes? 

O.vhat disturbs me about this paragraph is the examples 
he gives of human wisdom not succeeding do not seem very- 
wise ...) 

In other words, somehow he seems to sense that Cyrus 
is bemused by these Median and not Persian goals. That is 
clear. But not all. The principle is stated universally. 
Not even the wisest, most sensible, most virtuous policy 
has a guarantee that it will not contribute- to something 
equally bad, perhaps worse, than that against which the 
policy is directed. In simpler terms, in terms of the 
individual, as it is stated in the Memorabi1ia . someone 
may plant a tree, a^rden, and do it according to all the 
rules of the art of farming, or tree-farming, and yet if 
he wants to enjoy the fruits, he doesn ! t know that he will 
enjoy that. That is the simplest case. In other words, 
prediction is possible only regarding those things which 
are not the most important. Because a man fills his 
garden for his enjoyment, also his family, but let us 
assume in the first place he warts to enjoy these peaches 
or whatever it is. And no one, not the most competent 
physician, or political physician, can tell him what will 
happen. That is so. Again, I believe from the Socratic 
point of view this is another sign of essential limitation 
of the sphere of action. If he were concerned--to the 
extent to which a man is concerned with contemplation, 
with what is always, he cannot know whether he will continue 
his contemplative activity and how long. That is clear. 

But what he is concerned with, the objects of it, are 
not subject to chance. That is the point. Mr. _? 

(You could almost say from the example that it is 
an eighth point that you shouldn’t desire too much.) 

That is sound, surely. But the terrible thing is, 
while in a general way it is of course true that beirg 
moderate and sensible is safer than being immoral and 
foolish, it is not universally so. I mean sane people 
have b een very moderate and very sensible and acted on 
that and yet the outcome of the action was not what any 
sensible man seeing the action would have wished. That is 
so. 

But to come back to this more general point. That one 
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must do. Because there are "n :T subjects taken up, but 
not all are new. Many of these things, the father mentions 
the point, Cyrus says, yes, and he develops the point 
fully. His father doesn't have anything additional to say 
which he doesn't know. But. in these seven cases, if I 
count correctly, Cyrus still has to learn. So this is the 
cream of Cyrus' education. Nov; whether he still has to 
learn in the future remains to be seen. Mr. _? 

(About the point of invention, you made a statement 
a .-out Machiavelli, could you restate that?) 

To what extent a city can be virtuous depends, to some 
extent, on the enemies. Very simply. For example, if 
the enemy is so powerful and so war-like that you have to 
have a strong army all the time. The energy going into 
that cannot go into peaceful activities. For example, the 
French complained prior to the First World War because 
they had only forty million and the Germans had sixty-five, 
they had to have three year military service for the 
educated people as well as the others. And the educated 
Frenchmen said that is unbearable. Let us have the war 
and get it over with. That'contributed to the militaristic 
policy of pre-First World War I France. But the main point 
is this . How you can organize your domestic affairs depends 
to a considerable extent on the character and quality of 
the enemy. There is no question.' And this affects also 
ultimately moral matters. Because these things have all 
kinds of side effects. So when Aristotle speaks in his 
Politics about the best regime * The perfect case is an 
island where ho one else can come. The fact that utopias, 
the famous utopias written, are in most cases islands has 
to do vith that. Here foreign politics is completely out. 

That doesn't exist. Perhaps some South Sea islanders. 

But then they don't have the other thing. Because if you 
are so protected, then you don't make any effort. And then 
you just lie in the sun and eat bananas, and you do not 
develop the human faculties. In other words, that is not 
so good. And therefore Machiavelli, and not only Machiavelli, 
because Thucydides for example saw this very clearly, but 
Machiavelli did it so to speak officially so to speak as a 
member of the theory profession—Thucydides belongs to the 
history profession. He did it and simply said therefore 
something is fundamentally wrong Tdth the classical polities. 
And he expressed it by certain overstatements of which he 
knew they were overstatements. ’Then he says for example you 
must have good arms and good laws. But if you have good 
arms you have already good laws, the only thing which 
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counts is good laws, which is not quite true. But in 
order to bring out this fundamental antagonism to the classics, 
you have to start from these tough, rock bottom facts, and 
that means defense, the enemy. Whereas for classical 
politics the consideration of foreign policy is absolutely 
subordinate, as it should be, to domestic policy. Just as 
in private life we think a man who takes his bearings by 
his competitor is not a very good man. A foolish man, we 
would even say. Today they call him other-directed. 

I can state it in this slogan: the polis has to be other- 
directed, That's the trouble. The individual can be 
inner directed. The polis can also be to some extent, but 
the polis is much more compelled by its functions to be 
other-directed than the individual. It is a limitation of 
the polls. Pardon? 

(It can be tradition-directed too.) 


Thi 
directed 
case of 
connecti 


s wouldn't help us. Even if you are tradition- 
, still the enemy has to be considered, Well, the 
de Gaulle would be very interesting in this 
on, but v*e don't have time. 
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Cyropaedia II 

That was a very good paper. I do not know whether 
you were aware before you read this section of the Cyropaedia 
how comical politics, and even political theory, can be if 
you look at it from a sufficiently high plane. You showed 
Cyrus very well as a master manipulator and calculator. 

That you did very well. Perhaps you overstated a few 
minor points. That is not important. The main point you 
got very well. You made one remark of which I do not 
know whether you are correct: that justice is absent. 

You mean the word justice does not occur? I didn’t 
observe thc?.t, but you may be right. Perhaps I observe it 
while we go over the text today. In fact, justice is 
surely present. You used the word merit more than once. 

’•'/hat is the relation of justice and merit? 

(unclear) 

In other ^ords, unequal things to unequal people. 

That is a principle of justice. So justice is surely 
there in fact. You made one involuntary joke, I believe, 
among the many voluntary jokes which you reproduced. 

You spoke of an individual named Cyaxares, how did you 
pronounce that? 

(Sishares.) 

\hy do you pronounce the x as h? There is a language 
in which this happens. T hat about Spanish? 

(I never took Spanish.) 

Nor did I. ’’ell, at any rate Cyaxares. The Greeks 
have an x too. But that is surely trivial. 

Now let us begin at the beginning, right at the 
beginning, where we don’t need for our purposes the first 
two sentences. The third. '’After they had done this— 
namely prayed—they embraced each other...” 

they prayed again to the tutelary gods...they 
embraced each other, as was natural •• .And when 
he arrived there first they embraced one another, 
as was natural... 

Let us stop here. So in two cases inanediately following 
he says, as he translates, 'as is natural”. That is too 
strong: ’as is plausible.” would be better. The meaning 

approaches natural, but it is not the same: ,T as is to be 
expected.” Vhy does he use that so emphatically? Once would 
have been sufficient. Vliy does he emphasize this here? 
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(unclear) 

Mot necessarily. I think it has something to do with 
the character of the whole book. This book presents itself 
when you read it—as a good child—as an account of things 
that happened, i.e., as a historical book. Now no me 
would say that it is a history. And they have a word fcr 
that. They call it historical romance—is this the term 
which is used by Miller? But this is of course one of 
these pigeon holes which kill the problem. Historical 
romance is not a term lie tragedy where one can speak of 
tragedies in contra-distinction to comedies, and oerhaps 
other forms of dramatic poetry, because there is a clear 
meaning not only regardingthe externals, but also 
regarding the meaning of the whole thing. Remember 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, with reference to 
what is to be done to ferr and compassion. That is the 
core of tragedy. But there is no such core of historical 
romance. If you take this as a historical romance and 
say what "alter Scott is doing to you and wishes to do to 
you is something entirely different, radically different, 
from what Xenophon does to you and wishes to do to you. 
it is merely a superficial and external category, historical 
romance, in contradistinction to such thing as tragedy. 

* T e have to think about that. This presents itself as a 
history and we have to take it as such. And of course 
Xenophon makes a distinction. In many cases he s r y s this 
and this 'is said s to have been said. This means he knovrs 
it, not directly, but only by rumor. But even a historian 

can say that. Xenophon in his historical books, in the 

Anabasis and the Greek History , also uses the expression 
•’it was said ; ' to have happened. That is not the point. 

But in a true history of course strictly private things 

which happened between the two men who dfecussed something 

cannot be known, unless one of them leaked it.. But surelv 
xeiiupixun wawri present when this farewell took place, 

nor has he had any report about it. But since he knows 
men he can say they did it :, as is to be expected", because 
that is whft people do: 'dien father and son say goodbye 
to each other, and the son goes on a campaign, they are 
very likely to have embraced one another. It is an indica¬ 
tion of this problem of vihat we c?n know. And we are so 
spoiled in this respect because of our habit, centuries old, 
of reading novels, where someone tells us the most intimate 
tilings abat two people, which they never mention to anvbodv 
else, ana we are let into the secret. How does he know it? 
How does Flaubert know what Madame Bovary said to one of 
her many lovers? How does he know? And ultimately because 
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it can be expected. So one should not entirely neglect 
this point. Did you want to say something? 

(unclear) 

Oh no. It is a book on political philosophy—if we 
use a terra he does not use—in so far as it claims to 
give an answer to the question of political philosophy: 

- how can man rule men? Yes, but on the other hand the 
answer is given by a story, by an account of what 
happened in the most famous case of this kind, the case 
of Cyrus. For example, Tolstoy’s T lar and Peace is also 
an account of what happened, but surely is meant explicitly 
to show the universal truth about war and peace, or more 
particularly about historical movements--that the great 
men are nothing. You know, this kind of thing. Formally 
it is of course a history, an account of things which 
have happened once. Mr. _? 

(unclear) 

It is slightly derogatory the way in which you put 
it. Because one can omit the absurd part. It is not 
absolutely necessary. Sure, but one doesn’t have to go 
into any particular analysis of history. It suffices to 
say that history is the record of memorable events—of 
course events of the past, the past may be last year, it 
may be a thousand years ago. To that extent it is 
history. But you see the question is very important in 
the Memorabilia because in the Memorabilia Xenophon 
claims to present the truth about Socrates. Therefore 
all these stories of Socrates’ conversations must be 
true accounts. Nov: he vouches for them in many cases by 
saying :, I was present when he had this conversation. ;i 
In other cases he says T, I have heard this 1 , meaning from 
a trustworthy man who was present. Plato never raises 
such claims, as you know, because the word ,; I‘ I never 
occurs, as Plato, in any dialogue. And this is not 
merely play. It has to do with the vhole question of 
truth. I mean a Platonic dialogue is surely meant to be 
true if properly understood, in one sense, to present, 
say, the truth about justice or moderation or whatever 
it may be. But in another sense of course it is not true, 

I mean, that Socrates should have talked with laches 
and Nicias about courage on this occasion with this and 
this incident is of course a mere fiction. It is worth 
thinking about how you can teach the truth by means of 
fiction. T /e are so spoiled by millenia-old tradition 
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that we can do it that we do not give it any thought 
anymore. But the claim, even in Homer is raised. How 
does Homer know these things which happened between 
Achilleus and Agamemnon and so on? He has a pipeline, 
because he surely wasn't there: the Muse. The Muse 
told him, and she vouches for the truth. T ./hen he had 
this particularly hard nut to crack, namely the precise 
number of ships which went to Troy there he invokes the 
Muse in particular, because while the other things he 
might conceivably have figured out because it could be 
expected, this he couldn't have figured out, so he 
needs especially the Muse. In earlier ages people took 
this Seemingly trivial question much more seriously, 
and I think it is not a trivial question. 

At any rate, when Cyrus arrives at his uncle's, 

Cyaxares, this poor fish as we shall see soon, the 
first question is the number of fighters on each side. 

The allies have 14,000 horse and 100,000 others. /,nd 
the enemy has 60,000 horse and 200,000 others. At the 
end of paragraph 6, do you have that? 

That is to say...foot-soldiers. 

A little thing: In the text it is: ’'less than a 
third. 11 And since they believe they are better mathematicians 
than Xenophon and 14 is obviously also less than a fourth 
of 60 they say less than a fourth, but clearly 14 is 
also less than a third than sixty. How do they know what 
the principles of military arithmetic of Xenophon are? 

Good. OX course one has to interpret that, but one has 
no right to make this change. This is one thing. Number 
is important. But it is also important of course what 
kind of troops. Now these are horseman and li^it 
infantry. No hoolites, or not a sufficient number of 
hoplites, since the kind of troops is more or less the 
same on both sides number is decisive. Our side is 
hopelessly outnumbered. Novi we have to do something 
about it. *'e cannot increase the nufeer, but we can 
increase the quality. And what he will do is increase 
the number of heavy infantry, real infantry, hoplites. 

The Persian commoners are to be made hoplites. That is 
a purely military measure, an emergency measure, but 
an emergency measure idth consequences. Let us read 
paragraph 11. 

Thereupon Cyrus is said to have called the 

peers together and said 
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This is his second address to the Persian nobility. 

Do you remember the burden of the first? 

(Virtue is not to be practiced for its own reward.) 

There the principle. Now we come to one application 
of that. By the way, you see also here "he is s aid to 
have said ! , he doesn ! t claim that he has a verbatim report 
of this speech. Yes. 

When I saw you thus equipped.. .as valiant as 
possible. 

That is the proposal. Nov/ what is the reaction of 
the nobility? 

Thus he spoke. And they were all delighted... 
bestovred by us. 

Let us stop here. So he even improves on Cyrus. 

And he may very v/ell be as Mr. _ I believe indicated 

what is Celled a plant. Is this not what you said, that 
he was induced by Cyrus to make this very remark? So 
this works very well. Now clearly this implies everything. 
By establishing this direct relation between the king, 
or the king’s son, the general, and the conmoners, the 
nobility ceases to be the intermediary power, to use 
Montesquieu’s term. The power was actually in the hands 
of the nobility up to this time. And the king was only 
the hereditary general. Nothing more. All relations 
hitherto went from the kings through the nobility, 
through the conmanders of regiments or whatever it might 
be. From now on in the decisive respect the relation 
is from the top to the bottom, and the proportionate 
importance of the nobility is diminished—a constitutional 
change of the utmost importance, v/hich comes in as a 
minor temporary measure for increasing the efficiency of 
the army. Mr. _. 

(unclear) 

Here this claims to be a literal verbatim report. 

Read the beginning of the next paragraph, paragraph 14* 

Accordingly, Cyrus had the arms...as follows 

No, that is not properly translated: "he spoke in 
about the following manner’ 1 • v : .So this does not 
claim to be a literal speech. I cannot answer this 
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question why in this particular case the brief speech to 
the nobility is said to be verbatim, and this speech to 
the soldiery, to the plebehns, is said to be "about 
this way", not literal. That is one of the many questions 
which we can here only raise and which would have to be 
answered by an adequate interpretation of Xenophon. 

• (I see another strange thing about this. I wonder 

„ if it is related to another problem, namely, he seems to 
- articulate one of the main principles of the Hiero . which 
_ Simonides puts up to the tyrant.) 

I Yes? 

(Miich leads to the improvement of his rule.) 


Namely? 


(That if a monarch does certain things it carries 
- more grace than if another man does it.) 


In Thucydides it is very simple. In Thucydides all 

- the great speeches, all speeches, are "in about this 
-manner" and at the end "he had spoken in about that manner". 

- And there is only one very brief speech which is said to 

- be literal, a very brief speech. In the case of an author 

- like Thucydides I would say here you have to assume 

- that Thucydides got a verbatim report—after all a short 

- speech, say of fifteen lines can be memorized especially 

- by the man who made it, and might have told Thucydides 

- later. The difficulty in Thucydiles is rather that he 

- has a number of letters which are verbatim quoted, and 

- these are correspondence between two famous Greek traitors, 

- Themistocles and Pausanias and the Persian king. And 

- there the question arises, how could Thucydides have had 

- access to these originals—in some archives in Susa or 

- wherever they might have been. Here I do not know how 

- to handle it, but one could acquire it by first making 

- complete statistics and then seeing whether a pattern 

- emerges. 

-*[insert belongs here) 

Nice things by the ruler, the punishments by sub¬ 
ordinates . Sure, I have here a reference to some passage 
in the Hiero , I think that is correct, Mr. _? 

(Vhat is the relative weight of a speech preceded 

by "is said to have" and then followed by "as follows", 
whereas the speech to the commoners, "in about this v:ay.") 
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That is a very good point. It may establish the 
equality in truth of the two speeches, because the first 
one *'he is said to have said ,r and in the second case he 
spoke to them ,! he spoke to them in about the same manner, 
that seems to come to the same, that f s quite true. But 
still the difference would have to be explained, and 
I cannot explain it. I have to raise many questions in 
this seminar which I cannot answer. Now let us continue. 

Now then there comes the speech to the Persian 
soldiery, which is fairly long. I will therefore only 
give a brief summary. The main point: you have all 
become fully equal — I think we should read it. Paragraph 
15 following. 5, Men of Persia*. 

Fellow citizens of PeKia, you were born... 

hearts in the least less brave than our own. 

•Souls. ,J So in other words, by nature you are 
perfectly equal, have always been. 

In spite of this...your own livelihood. 

You remember that constitutional provision. Yes. 

Now, however .. .bowmen and lancers 

In other words, light infantry, and not the real stuff. 

and so have we; and if you...that we had 

You see. The typical difference between nobility 
and plebes, no leisure, no education. Now you are provided 
with the education—a bit later, but still it will do. 

Yes. 


But with this equipment...as we strike. 

As it would be with weapons when shooting from a 
distance. You can f t miss when you are so close. Yes? 

In this armor...no less than we. 

In other words—He doesn’t say courage, but daring. 

For why is it more proper...of the vanquished. 

So equality is now fully established. This minor 
difference of education, that they did not go to the 
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schools of justice to which the nobility went is unimportant. 
The main reason is that the good things are acquired by 
arms, and by the best arms of course. Now you get the 
best arms too. No longer any significant difference. 

The demoralization increases at a tremendous pace. The 
difference of moral level which was supposed to have 
existed in the nobility is now completely discounted. 

Hnd now the end. 

You have heard all...Thus he spoke. 

So they of course are in favor of it. And now we 
have a professional army, no longer a citizens 1 army. 

And this is stated very clearly in paragraph 21: tv a 

single work, a single activity, just as in Plato’s 
Republic the key formula: one work. The only thing to do 
is to fight and to win, and forget about everything else. 

And then you get all the good things, because naturally 
the good things which the other part of the population 
produce--carpenters, farmers, or whoever it may be— 
belong to him who wins. I believe this axiom does not 
have to be—does not need special proof. Those who need 
a proof will find it later on in the Third Book of the 
Cyropaedia . Good. 

This is also developed in the sequel, paragraph 25. 

The soldiers have to lead a life in common. No private 
bedrooms: barracks. And in the open. Again, Republic . 
That’s all there. Only here in a special application. 

Now he develops at great length the great advantages 
which this common life in the open has. Let us read 
paragraph 23 as a specimen. 

And finally, he thought••.separated. 

This comparison with animals which was brought out by 

Mr. _ goes through. You remember in the Oeconomicus 

when he developed how to train a bailiff, and this kind 
of thing, and workers: carrot and stick, which is 
fundamentally an education for donkeys, sheep, as well as 
for human beings, up to a point. Good. In paragraph 31. 

The quartermasters... 

Well, this is not merely the quartermasters, this is 
also everyone vho has to do with the lowly functions: 
kitchen police; those who don’t fight—how would they be 
called today? The tail. They of course don’t have the 
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status of the soldiers from one point of view, but they 
have to be well treated. Because if they are not good 
the whole thing must be ruined. Read the paragraph, 
please. 


in the army he always allowed...require of them. 

In other words, the democracy goes in a way still 
further: all ranks and all parts of the army must be 
properly treated. Now let us then turn to the next chapter. 

The great question which we must raise is: how does 
the nobility react to the new situation? Because that 
the commoners will like would follow from,some simple 
principles of human nature. Namely, how does the nobility 
react after the change has been enacted? Because some¬ 
times people don’t know what a change means v/hen it has 
not yet been put into effect, you know that surely. 

After all, there is an enormous difference between gentle¬ 
men and commoners regarding education or breeding. The 
question was raised in the first paragraph: how are the 
commoners as fighters, that they can’t knovr yet because 
there has been no fighting, but how are they as companions 
outside of fighting? This is a question which is raised 
at the beginning, and Hystaspas says they are rather ill- 
tempered fellows, they don’t have the suavity and ease of 
gentlemen. This is the beginning of it. Now this is the 
point. 

In the next paragraphs, 2 to 5, the first thing vdiich 
is mentioned is the ridiculous fear that they do not get 
their share, and a story is told to this effect. It is 
all very nice but we don’t have enough time for every 
little story, and I hope that you have read it. The key 
point is this, that there is one very eager to get his 
share, and he is last, and so he doesn’t get a good share, 
and then the commander says, sit at my side so that you 
can be sure, but next time they start at the other end 
of the table, he doesn’t get anything. And then when he 
sits in the. nr.ddle something happens again which deprives 
him of his share. Let us read paragraph 5« 

Thereupon he took his mishap so to heart that... 
hard luck. 

Yes, luck, T.'yq , chance. So this is the point. 

You see that while' 1 now he has legal equality so to speak, 
chance still treats him unequally. And this cannot be 
avoided, done away with, by any legal arrangements. Yes. 
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(Is there any connection between this passage and 
that in the Memorabilia where Socrates admonishes a man 
for taking too much sauce with his bread?) 

Not directly. It is not a question of continence or 
incontinence here. But it is a question of feeling that 
he is still under-privileged from the olden times. He 
is in fact under-privileged, but now no longer by law, 
but only by chance. There are people who are by nature 
exposed to nasty chance. They break their leg, and 
come too late, and miss the desirable thing whatever it 
may be. There are such people. And if such a man is by 
nature unlucky that cannot be remedied by any egalitarian 
legislation. 

Now the next stoxy, in Chapter 6, paragraph 6 to the 
beginning of paragraph 10: their ridiculous stupidity. 

You must see these are gentlemen, who are accustomed to 
look down on these incredible persons who are not gentlemen. 
And of course nov; they have to admit them to comractehip, 
but it still shows. Look how inept they are, how stupid 
they are, extremely funny people. Cyrus however v;hen he 
hears these stories is highly pleased. Let us read 
paragraph 10. 

The rest, of course laughed...Thus Cvrus praised 

his soldiers, laughing at the same time. 

That's interesting. He finds it also—it is a 
serious thing to have soldiers whom you would wish, but 
at the same time he laughs. Now what does this laughing 
of Cyrus mean? I think we have to keep this in mind. 

Let us read the following two paragraphs. 

But one of his captains... somewhat as follows 

"Somewhat as follows', you see, it is not quite 
literal. Yes. 

You don't mean to say...humbug to us. 

"They boast" more literally translated. 

Hush, said Cyrussome gain. 

The purpose of the boaster is to gain by his boasting. 
That is Cyrus' view of a boaster. Yes. 
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But those \ho invent... rather than boasters. 

By the way here the word justice occurs in the Greek 
original. ,r «7hy are they not more justly called witty 
rather than boasters." Now here we have an ill-tempered 
gentleman. Hitherto we have seen an ill-tempered commoner ■ 
And he dislikes laughter, and protests against that. He 
is a serious man. And Cyrus takes the side of the 
laughers, defends laughter. T? hy is Cyrus such a friend 
of laughter? Remember to understand this question fully 
one would have to read the Socratic writings and see 
whether Socrates laughed. He laughed only once in his 
whole life. Cyrus laughed often. 17 hich is a sign of 
lack of seriousness. And in addition Cyrus does more, 
he encourages ~lau$iter. That is very strange. Tiy then 
does he like laughter? Tla t would be a question, would 
it not? And also why Socrates does not like laughing. 

(unclear) 

Could one express what you meai by saying laughing 
is good for the sake of seriousness. Just as we need 
relaxation for the sake of -work. So let these boys have 
their fun while there is time for it. Soon the time will 
come v/hen they won T t have any fun anymore. 

(VTieh you say Socrates only laughed once, do you 
refer to a Platonic dialogue?) 

To Xenophon, who is more relevant here. A similar 
situation as in Plato. 

(Paragraph 12 we just read strongly reminded me of 
Rousseau*s 4th Reverie of a Solitary l/anderer, and I 
think it is not wholly unlike the arguments adduced in 
the end. Both are meant to be applied to the art of reading.) 

That is exactly it. But I wouldn f t go to the art of 
reading, but something much more immediately relevant. 
Laughing first of all for the sake of letting them have 
fun as long as they can is good because it will really 
contribute to their good qualities in a serious situation. 

The other is an entirely different consideration: lauding 
as a means of fooling people. In fact, Cyrus fooled 

them all, what Mr. _ called the manipulation. You 

remember in this conversation with his father when his 
father said to him you have to be a thief and a robber, 
and not only honest. And Cyrus* first reaction is to 
laugh. This release from the bonds of civilian peace 
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morality is a relaxation, a relief. But more specifically 
what does Cyrus say about a man who used laughter as a 
means for fooling people? 

(He praises him.) 

Oh, no. He has used a more specific word for that. 

(At the end of paragraph 12?) 

Sure, how does he call them? 

(Those who invent stories to amuse their companions.) 

No. Cyrus is not merely an entertainer. Cyrus is 
calculating. He uses laughter as a means of fooling 
these people. How does he call these people before in 
paragraph 12? He calls them boasters. Whether this 
corresponds to the range of the term boasting in present- 
day English is of no concern to us. The main point is 
that. What follows then regarding Cyrus? A specific 
word which he v/ould never grant of himself: he is a 
boaster. He is a boaster. Which doesn’t mean that he is 
not a terrifically clever man—this will be shown—but 
from the highest point of view, and according to his own 
definition of boasting in addition, he is a boaster. 

Now why that is the case, that is the problem of the 
whole book. Socrates is not a boaster. Cyrus is a 
boaster. And the meaning of boaster must be enlarged. 

A boaster is not necessarily a mere swindler, someone 
who claims he is an MD and never got a diploma, and 
operates on people. We have heard such stories, and 
other things of this kind. Boaster can have a deeper 
meaning. Now what is the precise meaning of a boaster 
in Socrates’ view? A man who claims to know what he does 
not know. Perhaps Cyrus claims to know, in a particularly 
impressive manner, things which he doesn’t know. Could 
this be? 

(unclear) 

Not necessarily, but simply that he knows what is 
good. For example, that it is good to rule over millions, 
the principle on which he acts. 

(unclear question) 

He transforms the whole regime in his favor without 
anyone being aware of it. It will come out later. Once 
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they are completely cau^it it will claim on one or two 
of them. But for the time being they a re perfectly 
happy. And that is I think a very good deception. I 
mean if you can speak of a good deception. 

(unclear) 

But that is a question. Is the interest to be 
measured in terms of badges and booty or is freedom also 
of some importance? 

(I was referring to the specific fact that they are 
outnumbered.) 

A first rate politician will never do anything to 
his own benefit which is not also to the coiimon rood. 

Thet is the point. That is the reason why people have 
constitutions, that is not merely a consideration of 
the common good in the rorrow sense. It is always to 
the common good that a man, very intelligent, finding 
the easiest way to solve a question just dictates what 
is to be done. Also other people. That can be an example. 
I think he surely deceived them. 

Tow in the sequel there follows another defense of 
laughter, no longer by Cyrus but by Hystaspas. Let us 
read that. Paragraph 15. 

Hereupon Hystaspas...the subject was dropt. 

’/hat is Hystaspas’ argument? Both Cyrus and Hystaspas 
defend laughter and for the understanding of Cyrus it is 
very important to see how his defense of laughter differs 
from Hystaspas 1 . It is a very si iple means to make clear 
the peculiarity without Xenophon having to tell us 
anything. We just have to think about it. Hystaspas 
says laughter is in itself better than crying. That is 
the poirt. This is of course not Cyrus’ view. How 
could it be Cyrus’ view, who derived such great enjoyment 
from looking at corpses? You remember? Which is not 
exactly a laughing matter, from any point of view. Good. 

Kow we come up to a very grave question of constitu¬ 
tional law, and more than that. Yes. 

(I wonder if there isn’t a very important principle 
stated by this man, namely, that our enemies are somehow 
our best friends.) 
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No. I think the principle is very simple, very crude. 
One should make one’s friends laugh, and one’s enemies weep. 

(Nevertheless, our enemies teach us a very important 
truth about ourselves.) 

Yes. But one cannot raise all the grave questions at 
the same time. The prima f acie case is this, that laughing 
is better than weeping. TKis is what Hystaspas says. Good. 
Just as a friend as such is better than an enemy as such. 

Is that not true? That enemies can be extremely valuable 
because they keep you on your toes is also true, but that 
is a derivative thing. You knoxv you have to add a reason. 

In the case of a friend you don’t have to give a reason 
why it is good to have friends. Or the reasons are so 
obvious, that they don’t have to be stated would be better. 

Nov; let us turn to this grave constitutional question. 
Paragraph l£. 

Cyrus said he...less deserving than we. 

You knov; this delicate language. Hitherto this was a 
clear unegalitarian society: nobility here, commoners there. 
Yes. * 


Nov;, if we meet with success.. .equal share. 

Literally: *is more unequal than that the good and the 

bad should be regarded as worthy of equal status." So in 
other words, the aristocratic principle is stated against 
the democracy. Not equal shares to all, but unequal shares 
to the good in contra-distinction to the bad. The issue 
is dravm. What does Cyrus answer? 

’/ell then in the name of the gods.• .commensurate 
with them? 

In other words, Cyrus, constitutional general, is very 
far from deciding this great issue on the ground of reason 
alone. Let us have a popular vote on the aristocratic 
principle. That he suggests. Later on he is no longer in 
need of these cumbersome procedures, but for the time being 
he still does it. 7e can also say what is proposed in 
democratic terms is equality of opportunity, not equality 
of achievement. Equality of achievement doesn’t exist, 
but there could be an equality of shares. No equality of 
shares, but equality of opportunity. Everyone can 
distinguish himself as much as he is capable of, and his 
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he is awarded according to the degree of his distinction. 

Which is also a principle of modern democracy. Novr it 
appears from the sequel, paragraph 19, and the beginning 
of 20, that it must be established democratically, we 
must read that. 

And what is the use...prizes that way? 

You see, there is precedent for the dictatorial 
procedure: why not do it in this other case. 

Yes by Zeus, said Cyrus...within my rights. 

You see? Do you not think this is an interesting 
discussion? 

And do you really believe...Yes, said Cyrus, 

I do, 

Cyrus is a better democrat than the man of the nobility. 

partly because we recommend it...the larger share. 

'‘Will seem to be useful." In other words, they will 
calculate that they are better off if those who toil more 
for them should be encouraged to toil more by getting more. 

So Cyrus is sure, in other words, that the principle of 
distributive justice, inequality of shares, is democratically 
defensible and evident. At least everyone will be ashamed 
to oppose that. You know, they may not like it, but not 
everything of which we disapprove are we willing to disapprove 
in public. You know, to contradict something, and be 
opposed to something, is a great difference. And this is the 
great problem of the ballot, secret ballot, and polls, 
where people do not have to stand up for vh£ t they think in 
public. So conceivably the indefensible motions can express 
themselves which could not express themselves if they had to 
stand up in the marketplace and say "I am in favor of that." 
You see how deep these things lead us. The proposal of 
distributive, justice is intrinsically reasonable says 
Cyrus and it is evident to the meanest capacity so we don’t 
run any risk in proposing it to a democratic assembly. 

From the sequel it appears from novr on the nobility will 
no longer be legally privileged. If there is something to 
the presumption that the nobility are the better people 
by nature, and that this goodness is inherited from father 
to son and grandson, then this will show in the exercise 
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of the right. But if this is not so, because noble men 
are knovm to have produced inferior offspring, well, too 
bad for them. But hitherto whether an offspring was good or 
bad was of no importance because there was a legal privilege. 
That no longer exists. 

(Does not nobility depend on habituation?) 

We come to that later. The problem, only to state it 
now simply, there is always a social hierarchy in the most 
democratic society: even in the Soviet Union. But the 
social hierarchy is credible to the lower ranks if they feel 
they deserve to be at the top, i.e., if the social hierarchy 
coincides v/ith the natural hierarchy. It never is identical. 
But if* there is even a close approximation then the hierarchy 
is acceptable. And if there is no earthly reason why these 
people should be at the top, except legal privilege, then 
people don’t stand for it any more. This v/e come to later. 

In paragraph 22 to 23 one company commander tells a 
storv of loafers which he finds very amusing. Now let us see 
how Cyrus reacts to that. Let us read that. 

But one of the captains said...than anybody else. 

Funny story isn’t it? And how does Cvrus react to this 
funny story? 


Well, men, said Cyrus...industrious and obedient. 

In other words, here is the end of Cyrus 1 laughing. 
This is a serious matter. Good. This I think one has also 
to consider that Cyrus is not simply a friend to laughter, 
because loafers can be of course very amusing. I suppose 
some of you have read the nice stories about what is going 
on in the forest preserves. You know? Where these people 
work one hour a day, and only when someone is around. 

That is really funny, there is no question, and yet someone 
nr gnt say in the City Council, that is not a mere laughing 
matter. Taxpayers’ money. Paragraph 26. 

Do not however, endeavor...and to your honor. 

You see? The revolution goes much further. Not only 
do we have now an intra-Persian democracy, but it is no 
long-.r even necessary to be a Persian citizen. Anyone who 
is promising to be a good soldier is to be accepted. The 
formula in Greek is very strong: -’horses which are best, 
not those which are born in the fatherland.” In principle 
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complete universalism. I mean the whole thing is already- 
tailored from the very beginning to a universal empire where 
the best men, 'whatever their national origin may be, will 
have the position which belongs to them according to merit: a 
homogenous universal state as M, Kojeve calls it. Homo¬ 
geneous: no difference of status in any manner or form, 
and universal: in principle embraces the whole human race. 

You see how topical Xenophon is. The practical conditions 
for that kind of thing didn T t exist of course, at that 
undeveloped stage of technology, but the principle was 
clearly known to Xenophon. People who say well these are 
all forebodings of Alexanders empire, which came a generation 
or two later, are very short-sighted, because that goes 
much beyond what Alexander achieved and even dreamt of. 

People knew, Xenophon knew, that the future empire of 
Alexander the Great would not embrace all men. India did 
not become a part of Alexander^ empire, although he marched 
into northwestern India. And the Indians come up here, as 

Mr. _ has shown by his report. So that is quite a 

tremendous step which he takes. 

Now let us read paragraph 28. 

After that Cyrus began a train to jest with them; 

You see we have been very serious, and now he begins 
again with the jests. Yes. 

for he had observed...he is so handsome? 

May I ask to which Greek fashion he refers? 

(Pederasty.) 

Yes. You must know that, otherwise you won f t understand 
it. 


Yes, by Zeus, said Sambaulas...all his drill work. 

Novr what is this story about? This is a funny story, 
mildly funny story, but it has of course a great message. 
This Sambaulas draws the ultimate conclusion from a certain 
very respectable principle: that goodness is only a quality 
of the soul, and the only thing loveable is goodness of the 
soul. Now this man has a perfect soul as far as the soldier 
is concerned, therefore he is absolutely loveable. But why 
do we laugh about it, why do Cyrus and the ot ers laugh 
about it? 'hat does this laughter mean? It has a very 
grave message. 
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(Isn’t that a rejection of the principle?) 

Sure. Will you please r estate the principle then? As 
corrected. 

(Goodness is not only a quality of the soul but also 
of the body.j 

Or at least this, that to be loveable and to be good 
cf soul are not identical. So in other words, love is 
something special. Ve come to that subject later. Love 
is something special. Nov; is there a connection between 
love and laughter, that great subject of Chapter II? 

(We laugh among friends.^ 

That we do, but in a much more general way. 

(I know we find out later in Book VI that love is 
very laughable (unclear) so somehow love is looked do\m on.) 

From Cyrus’ point of view, not from Zenophon’s or 
Socrates’ point of view. So we must keep this in mind as 
a grave question. Because that goes through the whole book. 
The conflict between Cyrus and Socrates is primarily the 
conflict between politics and philosophy. On a more common 
level it is a conflict between politics and love. Philosophy 
being love of truth, you see that is a special form of eros . 
That is reflected in that, ^ros is not in itself a political 
passion as can easily be proven. If we take the normal 
form of love, it happens that people belonging to different 
political societies fall in love with cue another. .. Which 
wouldn’t be possible if eros ^ere essentially political. 

Then'people would only love people of their own political 
society. I have been told that this is so true, that 
even other fcrms of political association, parties—that 
people belonging to different political parties may fall 
in love with each other. Sven Communists fall in love 
with non-Communists, which is something to be considered. 

You know? There is a tension between the two things 
because they do not have identically the same end. Yes? 

(How about the question of utility?) 

Which utility? * r eil, here it is a virtue. This man 
is a virtuous man. Now here virtue is understood on the 
lowest level as something approaching what we mean by 
efficiency. He is an efficient soldier, ^.nd the greatest 
interest of his commander is of course to have efficient 
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soldiers. I mean, in obedience, in handling of weapons, 
end whatever else may come, and he is the best man in his 
company. *nd if this axiom is true the most virtuous man 
is the most loveable man, he must be in love vrith this 
super-ugly fellow. It is obvious that his ugliness has 
nothing whatever to do with his military efficiency. 

Must I prove that? Can a men not be a first-rate soldier 
and even a first-rate statesman, while being very ugly? 

That has nothing to do with that. Whereas love has some¬ 
thing to do with beauty, although there is a great variety 
of views what constitutes beauty. But love is as such 
concerned with beauty. And ccn cern with efficiency is 
something radically different. 

(I was trying to get back to the question of goodness 
being for a definite purpose and then when we vrere studying 
the Heraorabilia it finally got down to where goodness and 
beautiful became intertwined.) 

That is a question whether one can leave it at that. 

This attempt ctf Socrates simply to identify good and beauty: 
a good umbrella is a beautiful umbrella. What Socrates 
means up to a point is clear: that the merely ornamental — 
if you have an umbrella which has a most gloving colors and 
perhaps even jewelry on it, and you can f t open it, that is 
not a beautiful umbrella. Starting from such humble 
things v?e can reach provisionally the conclusion that the 
good is identical with the beautiful. That is just like 
Virtue is Knowledge. Ultimately, properly understood it 
is true. Pen ultimately it is not true, as everyday 
experience shows. That is one of these paradoxes. Paradoxical 
assertion, not a simple assertion. 

(I understand this with respect to love of a human 
being, but it is difficult to see a lack of identity 
between love of wisdom and goodness of soul, in other words, 
eros for wisdom.) 

That is a long question, a very long question. In 
other w’ords, you would say the ultimate coincidence of 
love of goodness of the soul, admiration for goodness of 
the soul, and love, is identical. Perhaps this can be made 
to stick in the last analysis. But short of that last 
analysis it is manifestly untrue, would you not admit that? 

It would mean that only wise men can love wise women, and 
vice versa. And I believe a simple poll *t the University 
of Chicago would show you that this must be considerably 
qualified. A certain percentage, but not universally. 
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(This disjunction between love and politics, this is 
not such a clear disjunction in the sense that the truly 
political man in the strict sense is a man, say, a lover 
of eternal glory, lover of honor, and this sort of eros 
is clearly political.) 

Sure, but the point is this: Cyrus doesn’t suffer 
from any deficiency of that eros, and yet he is called a 
frigid man, explicitly. \!e come to that later. It seems 
that love of glory or praise is somehow excluded, and 
Xenophon following his general practice, treating these 
things on a very common-sensical level, and only indicating 
the higher level, starts from the ordinary phenomena, and 
then from that level it makes absolute sense doesn’t it? 

That someone can be super-ugly and yet super-efficient. 

\Ie have to think that through what this implies. Good. 

V:e turn how to Chapter III, which is perhaps the most 
important of the chapters of this book. Nov; at the beginning 
of Chapter 3 Cyrus speaks to all, nobility and conznoners 
assembled. How does he address them? 

(Friends...) 


"Friends.” Previously he had addressed the nobility 
"friends" and the commoners ’’Persians”. Now this little 
change in address shov;s the change which has taken place. 
They are nov; as much friends as the nobility were hitherto. 
Now this assembly is meant to determine on the issue 
equality of opportunity or distributive justice, however 
you would like to call it.. The speaker is a man, a commoner, 
called—no, first Cyrus speaks—I am sorry—first Cyrus 
speaks. Let us read paragraphs 3 and 4. 

Accordingly, said he...come in a flood. 

The principle is clear: everyone must know that on 
him depends everything. Yes. 

And God has ordained...share alike. 

The word which he uses, which he translated as "valor”, 
is the common Greek word for virtue. So shall the virtues 
be rewarded or shall everyone get the same share? And 
Cyrus states here a kind of natural law, that those who 
are not virtuous will be punished by natural means: they 
will be licked, and they will serve. Yes. 
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(Is equality of opportunity and distributive justice 
identical?) 

Sure. I deliberately used them synonymously, and I 
think it is perfectly all right. Of course equality of 
opportunity is not quite the same because distributive 
justice means that there is a distributor who awards the 
honors to the good and the punishments to the bad. When 
you speak of equality of opportunity, you think that there 
is an anonymous distributor called the Invisible Hand. 

Have you ever heard of that? And therefore it is not 
quite the same. I mean, if say for example Mr. Rockefeller, 
the old Rockefeller, used his opportunity so well and 
some others used it so ill, there was no authority in the 
United States vfco gave Rockefeller his millions and the 
others the relief money if any. But this was done by a 
kind of mechanism of the market or however you might call 
it. Distributive justice refers to some man or body of 
men who distribute the honors. To that extent there is 
a difference. But on this crude level on which we discuss 
it now the difference is negligible. Yes. 

(But doesn’t the one concept imply justice whereas 
the other doesn’t?) 

Which? 

(Distributive justice implies justice whereas the other 
doesn’t.) 

That is very good, but that is implied in what I said. 
Still when we speak of equality of opportunity we imply 
that the result of that—justice requires that everyone 
has the same starting point. So in that sense equality. 

But if they become unequal in the process, one working 
hard and the other being lazy, this serves them right. 

Right for each, right, just. Yes? I don’t deny the difference 
here, but I only say that for our present purpose we can 
rieglect it. Nov: Cyrus has then made the proposal and 
told them what severe sanctions applicable to all of them 
if each doesn’t make the greatest effort. And therefore 
that even the defective ones will be benefit ted by the 
effort of the best ones because they too vdll remain free 
men. 


Now what is the reaction of the nobility? Chrysantas, 
next two paragraphs. 
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Hereupon Chrysantas, one of the peers, a man 
neither large nor powerful to look upon, but 
preeminent in understanding, stood up and 
spoke• 

Yes, we would have keep this in mind, because that is 
one of the rare cases where characters are described why 
Chrysantas is in other words not a man of impressive 
presence as they call that now, but outstanding in practical 
wisdom, what this means. T hat does he say? 

{\>e had him before.) 

Yes, sure. But there he was not characterized. Yes. 
Veil, Cyrus, said he...other than good. 

In other words, he emphasizes his defects in order to 
make clear that he can speak of those who are in any sense 
of the word defective that they are benefitted by the 
efforts of those who are not defective. 

And now comes the main speech, that of Pheraulas, 
paragraph 7. 

Thus spoke Chrysantas...His speech was as follows. 

;i About as follows. 51 Yes. This is a very long speech 
and we cannot read it whole. But we must read at least 
port of it. Begin and I will tell you when we stop. 

I think Cyrus, said he...contest of merit; 

,r .7e are starting from an equal start line.” Equality 
of opportunity. Yes. 

for I observe...than from instinct: 

"From nature.” Yes. 

for instance, the bull knows...to any teacher. 

So only by nature, not from any other source. 
as for myself...putting out my hands. 

In other words, even if there was a punishment on that 
natural action, he did it. So strong is nature. That is 
the whole theme here. Yes. 
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Furthermore, even when I was...of a sv:ord. 

He has only one teacher, nature; that is the thing 
which comes back. Yes. 

At any rate, I used to do this...its being natural. 

Yes, M it was pleasant in addition to being natural.” Yes. 

Be that as it nay, he went on, since this method 
of fighting a\7aits us, which demands courage more 
than skill. 

Literally: ”zeal more than art.” Yes. 

why should we not...most burdensome. 

Y/e must stop it here. Perhaps we read later on another 
section of that. Nov: what is the key point of Pheraulus* 
speech? He is the only one in any speech hitherto read 
who speaks of nature, v?ho appeals to nature in contra¬ 
distinction to teaching by human beings, to art, and last 
but not least, this is not mentioned, nomos . And of course 
part of that nomos is also the education which the nobility 
received. They have no education. They are taught only 
by naturej and that is of course not education. No 1 ./ what 
does this mean that Pheraulas is the one, the demos man, 
who appeals Id nature? You see, some people who have never 
read anything except Tom Paine believe this all started 
in the ei^teenth century. But this starts way back— 
already here. \Jhy does the democrat appeal to nature, 
whereas the aristocrats do not? This side is not sufficiently 
considered when one speaks of classical political philosophy. 

According to the official teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle the rule according to nature is the rule of the 
best, and that is aristocracy. But this of course means 
literally the rule of those who are by nature best and 
also by training. But in any actual aristocracy this is 
not quite so. Why is this nobility, why are they ruling 
the commoners? On the basis of what? 

(Birth.) 

Birth. You can say birth is nature. There is a close 
connection between birth and nature. But it means of 
course more specifically on the basis of nomos . There is 
a rule established by men th~t these and these people, 
these and these families, rule. Now there are various ways 
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in which this can be expressed. So and So many quarters on 
a coat of arms is one way of putting it. You can also say, 
for example, the first settlers. It doesn’t have to be a 
feudal nobility. The descendants from the Mayflower, 
they alone should rule. It is a defensible principle 
because first come first served, meaning first come to 
clear the land, to make it livable against wiId beasts 
and wild men, and so on and so on. That can be done. 

It has been done frequently. Difficulties come because 
if settlers come in to a large extent then the Mayflower 
descendants will be swamped and they are not sufficient 
to defend themselves and they have to enlarge the basis. 
Therefore limitations on inmigration all this kind of 
thing. It is a long story. But at any rate the key pant 
is this that by nomos a certain part of the population 
is singled out for privileges. They claim that they are 
by nature privileged, but this is a complicated question. 
Maybe and maybe not. To that extent distributive justice 
strictly understood, or if you please, equality of 
opportunity, is the natural principle: every man according 
to his worth, which ultimately depends on his nature. 

That is the point. 

This thought has been used in a very interesting way by 

Machiavelli, to whom Mr. _ referred, and we will hear a 

lot of Machiavelli as we go on. But on this for now. In 
the Florentine History when he speaks of the rebellion in 
Florence of the year 1373—you can easily find it because it 
proceeds in chronological manner—he describes a rebellion 
of the plebes against the patricians. And the leader of 
the plebes makes a most extraordinary speech occuring in 
the Florentine History, and it is very close to that speech 
of Pheraluas, only somewhat more savage, as you would 
expect. Because it is a revolution, a bloody revolution 
against the ruling class. And there is an appeal also to 
nature, jind then the modern democratic theory, when it 
emerged in the seventeenth-eighteenth century that this 
was the age in vdiich nature played such a great role in 
all quote ideologies unquote. This had a long, long pre¬ 
history, a long pre-history. And of course the emphasis 
is different. The emphasis is here not so much on equality 
in the sense of one man one vote, as in the sense of eqmlity 
of opportunity. By nature, meaning as far as the starting 
point is concerned, all men are equal. But only in this 
respect. If they differ by virtue of their achievements 
they should differ. That is according to nature. Yes. 

(Hasn’t Cyrus used democracy as a transition from an 
aristocracy based on birth to one based on merit?) 
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Absolutely. Yes, because you see the aristocracy based 
on birth—this does not require an arbiter who belongs and 
who does not belong. Because every child, every son, of the 
nobility born in wedlock is a future patrician. You know, 
there is no man needed who says you belong to the upper 
class. But if you do not have such a legal arrangement, 
whether you do or do not belong to the nobility depends 
on individual selection, then there must be a selector. 

And this selector of course is meant to act not according 
to any lavr, but according to his judgement in each indi¬ 
vidual case. Therefore this is naturally an absolute rule. 

Do you see that? Every rule of law, every rule of law 
in one sense an element of the arbitrary in it. Yes? You 
see that? 

(This is an improvement of Plato’s Republic politi¬ 
cally because strength is in alliance with wisdom here, 
if you equate wisdom with Cyrus.) 

Yes. 

(There is no problem of their accepting that—there 
is no problem of having to dilute his mle.) 

I see. That is very good. Would you be surprised if 
Xenophon would be more practical than the Plato of the 
Republic . After all, Xenophon argues always on a somewhat 
lower more practical level than Plato • But on the other 
hand, you do not get so easily away with it. Xenophon 
made it in a way easy for himself by radically separating 
Socrates from Cyrus, whereas Plato brings them together. 

And therefore the problem is as it were between the covers 
of the Memorabilia on the one hand and of the Educati on 
of Cyrus on the other. Whereas in the Republic you have 
it within the covers of a single book. Both things are 
feasible but one must always think of the altermtive in 
order not to miss the problem. Yes. 

(It’s a bit strange isn’t it that he says nothing about 
dissatisfaction of the aristocracy? I mean, we saw in the 
second chapter a lot of promotions made which of course 
implies there were many demotions also.) 

Yes, sure. What is the principle coming in at this point? 

(I think we mentioned them.) 

I mean what is the principle which comes in when you 
reflect on the fact you just mentioned? 
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(To elevate the best man.) 

Sure, both nothing is said about denotions. 

(There must have been demotion.) 

Sure. Although there can also be a considerable 
expansion, you know. For example, now no one has to be 
demoted in a college or university because a tremendous 
need exists. But Mr. _, state your point. 

(That if you have somebody else do it. But the 
inflationary ap'roach is a way of doing it without having 
anyone visible do it. You just raise everybody's title and 
some people ...) 

That is not the point. The most important point I 
believe is this: Cyrus promotes and demotes. And according 
to the rule stated before he will be present and will fix 
the other, whatever it may be. Then when someone is denoted, 
someone else will do it. And the other fellow will be 
cursed, aid Cyrus vdll be universally praised. You see, 
when Xenophon is silent about demotions, he acts like Cyrus, 
doesn't he? He speaks of the things that Cyrus did and 
does not mention the things which Cyrus had done by others. 
Xenophon's manner of writing corresponds to Cyrus' manner 
of doing. The nice things are Xenophon's and the not nice 
things are yours who discover that. In other words, Xenophon 
is a politic writer. That is true. 

Let me see. Democracy and nature. T /e have two more 
passages which we must consider. In the next chapter,' 
paragraph 20. Me cannot read these very interesting things. 
Because Pheraulas also gives an longdescription of what an 
excellent education the poor people got in Persia. They 
didn't go to schools of justice, but they went to the 
school of necessity, which for practical purposes is as 
good. You know. They learn to work very hard and are 
exposed to all inclemencies of the weather, and that was 
net sport. They had to do it in order to live. So the 
whole praise of education */ith which the whole thing began 
evaporates more and more. That is the price we pay for 
this much more efficient form of government which Cyrus is 
establishing. Yes. 

(The whole argument up to now in the 2nd chapter is 
really concerning the argument about nature, and the speeches 
up to now are about one virtue, and that would be courage.) 
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Not only that. Discipline. 

(And it is all in a contrived setting, in the sense 
the Persians ere not speaking in Persia, but they are in 
a weak army and everyone is concerned very much with his 
own self-preservation.) 

Well, this has to do with another question \jhich we 
will discuss next time, whether insight, understanding, 
alone is sufficient for making people good. To see in 
general that this kind of order, equality of opportunity or 
however you call it, is good, is not yet sufficient for 
accepting it. There may be other pressures needed. Now 
the pressure is partly supplied by the situation. Sure. 

It’s war. That’s clear. But the general question is, 
is virtue identical with knowledge, as it is according to 
Socrates* official assertion, or is it not? This question 
will be taken up next time. 

Let us turn to paragraph 20 of the fourth chapter. 

■'.'hen they arrived at the frontier.. .even unto 
this day. 

You see this is anothe r way in which Xenophon maintains 
the historical character of his account. This he can know, 
what the flora and fauna is, because that is unchanged and 
he was there. Next time you will see why this personal 
character, that he was there in these places, is of funda¬ 
mental importance for the whole book. But I do not wish 
to take away all reasonable tensions or expectations. 

Let us read paragraph 26. 

Hovrever, he added...as they walk. 

You see, these very reasonable tactical lessons are 
given to Chrysantas in particular, for the reason that he 
is liable not to think of these matters. That is a kind 
of characterization of Chrysantas. You see, in this book 
what at first glance repels many present day readers is 
the lack of dramatic art. The art is there, it is only 
subdued. One has to observe these little things and then 
see—what we learn here about Chrysantas* specific defect— 
hov? does this help us in understanding his other actions. 
You remember perhaps that Chrysantas was the speaker for 
the nobility in the famous constitutional convention where 
the structure of the Persian state was radically changed. 
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You know. This again is one of the questions which are 
raised to which I do not have an answer, 

(In Chapter 3, paragraph 5.) 

That’s it. 

(The translation says that Ctarysantas was pre-eminent 
in understanding. And one would think thrt a man pre¬ 
eminent in understanding would not have these defects 
regarding tactics even if he was not brave and strong, he 
would still have the understanding.) 

Yes, but apparently—I can defend Xenophon by simply 
translating literally: ”a man neither tall nor strong to 
look at, but different—differing—through practical 
wisdom.” So now that the word "differing” switches 
insensibly into excellence is time. But originally and 
literally it does not mean excellent, only different. There 
was a peculiar bent of his practical wisdom, yes? This 
is one point. Now the praises of Xenophon, just as also 
of Thucydides, are always incomplete, always incomplete. 

And this is one of his major charms, that he speaks very 
little of vices or defects. He is a nice man. And he 
wouldn’t say when recommending a student, for example, he 
would not say he is very bright, but terribly la zy, he 
would simply be silent about his industry and only speak 
about his intelligence. If the recipient is a man who can 
read between the lines the message will come across. 
Otherwise it will not • This simple method of being silent— 
and it is more amiable if you speak always of good things 
and do not mention bad thihgs. And Xenophon has this to 
an astonishing degree, this quality. So this explains it. 
But one has to make a study and has to follow the fate of 
each individual, there are not many here, through the 
whole book. And this would bring out the third dimension 
which is not visible in the two dimensional picture vtfiich 
we find when simply reading it. Mr. _? 

(I was very impressed with the elaborate procedures 
for crossing the boundaries because this seemed to me to 
be a kind of piety.) 

Sure. 

(But I notice when they go into Armenia...(unclear) 

Yes, sure. Well, you see the procedure reminds, 
although it is not identical, of the Spartan procedure. 
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Whenever they cross their frontiers on a campaign sacrificing 
is done. And Persia is a barbaric Sparta. And in many 
respects superior to Sparta. That we know. We have to see 
whether we can ideitify the other Asiatic nations mentioned 
here. 


(Would Xenophon agree with Thucydides on this point?) 

With whom? 

(With Thucydides.) 

No. It is very simple. Thucydides has simply Sparta 
and Athens, the actual cities. And he does not falsify the 
images, but he only deepens them. Whereas Xenophon is cf 
course free. That is the meaning of a so-called historical 
romance, he can change them. That Persia is the Sparta 
of Asia, as they called Japan the p russia of the Far East 
as you may remember, many decades ago. This is in Xenophon 
somewhat different. By the way, Xenophon wrote a true 
book, if one can say that, about these matters, in the 
Anabasis . his expedition with Cyrus into Asia Minor, and 
there some of these nations, especially the Armenians, 
play a great role. It is very helpful to read these 
parallels, to read the Anabasis. The Armenians are a 
particularly nice people. Mr. I don f t know, that was 

his view at any rate, a particularly nice people, and gay 
people, and he apparently liked them best. But he does 
certain things with these merely factual observations which 
goes much beyond any facts. 

(In Chapter 3, paragraph 1, there is a mention abcu t 
a third libation and a footnote about Xenophon’s understanding 
of the Persians.) 


WTiere? 

(Book II, Chapter 3, paragraph 1. The editor points 
out here Xenophon introduced a Greek custom, the Persians 
poured no libation •) 

How would you explain that? 

(It seems almost too simplistic. I would suggest that 
this might be a hint by Xenophon that the Persians are not 
Persians.) 

In other words, an indication that it is a historical 
romance. That these are not the true Persians, the true 
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Cyrus, but somethin' v/hich Xenophon made out of them. And 
he lets us see the Greeks in these barbarians. And this 
means also of course the other way around, he lets us see 
the barbarism of the Greeks. That is the point. His 
Greek History is called Hellenics, “things Greek”. If 
you call It Greek History then you miss the point. “Thing 
Greek”, meaning non-barbaric, and when you read it, just 
follovr it, you see that this was quite barbaric v/hat was 
done. There were certain differences. There were so many 
republics in Greece and hardly any outside of Greece, that 
is of some importance. But vhat they do to each other, 
the killings and plunderings and so on, that is quite 
barbaric. 

(But it is such an easy solution.) 

Well, must all situations be different? 

(From the other things we see in Xenophon, yes.) 

In other words, you think it must make a sort of 
deeper background. But if you look at the hypotheris of 
the book as stated in the first chapter of the first book: 
he is going to show us the perfect ruler. The perfect 
ruler. And this is something of the greatest interest to 
everyone. In making this statement he takes for granted 
the ordinary view of the ultimacy of the political. He 
does not explicitly criticize it in this book. Because 
the last chapter in which he shows the ultimate failure of 
Cyrus—which is also very simple, a clear contradiction— 
could mean on the surface only, well, there is something 
wrong even with the perfect form of rule, absolute monarchy. 
Because it depends on the successor. And the successors 
are most likely not to live up to the standards of the 
founding. But the thing goes deeper and implies an insight 
into the limitations of all politics, not only absolute 
monarchy, this is helped by the fact that one sees the 
barbaric character of all politics. That is one way of 
putting it. Or the Greek character of barbaric politics, 
that is only the other way around. 

And this would only be helping the things along.) 

But let us remind ourselves again and again of this 
question, that these things seem to be so simple. I mean 
I have never studied the Education of Cyrus as thoroughly 
as one must study it, \hich means statistics also. And 
comparative statistics. For example, say the number of 
oaths and what kind of oaths here and in the Socratic 
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writings and elsewhere. That one would also have to do. 

In many cases when I gave seminars I had such statistics, 
but here I don’t have them. And also the individuals, 
Chrysantas, Hystaspas, and so on, are not sufficiently 
clear to me. You know, because I have not done this kind 
of homework. But I think if every professor is supposed 
to have done all the possible homework on every text he 
reads, then he would have to close shop. Therefore it is 
sufficient when I have read—I don’t say I am just one 
reading ahead of you, that happens, I have heard it especially 
of younger college professors, who are very glad if they 
are one meeting ahead. But I know Xenophon reasonably well, 
but I don’t know especially the Education of Cyrus as well 
as would be desirable. But I am addressing young people, 
and one can’t know vtfiether there will not be one of you or 
maybe more than one who is willing to devote five years 
or perhaps more to the study of this book. It would surely 
nay, there is no question. But I think'we learn some 
things about the fundamental theoretical issues even at a 
cursory reading. But remind us from time to time, keep us 
on our toes. Good. 
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Xenophon~ Cyropaedia III 

I like particularly your remark about the use of the 
term barbarian. And the meaning of this is that the 
Persians are not barbarians, that they are in fact mot the 
true Persians. You saw that very well. As for your 
remark about the term discretion, which you say means 
also continence and prudence. Yes, but what is the Greek 
term? 


( i/ u, < ; .> < ; a ) 

c* '«»■) But I translate it always by moderation, even 

if it does not sound right in English ^n a given case, We 
are then reminded thf t it is the same term. This term 
has a very wide range from continence regarding food and 
drink on one pole, to the opposite of madness and hybr is 
on the other. Ve have to accept that, this wide range. 

The same is true, by the \/ay, of Plato. And so moderation 
can be on the one hand something very lov; and very limited, 
as simply a kind of lov/ sobriety and modesty, and then it 
can also be something very high. There are relations between 
these meanings, vrhich one can present in dialectical form, 
but ve must somehow preserve the range by always translating 
it in the same manner. Hr. ? 

(’•'hich is usually the broader term, continence or 
moderation?) 

I v/ill write the name / ■>» 1 y • And this is^ t ' 
Nov/ •> has a much wider sense'range. And /, >■; • «>•».* is, 

in Xenophon’s usage, nothing but self-control, and is, as 
he outs it, the pillar of virtue, i.e., it is not virtue 
proper, but a condition of it. .,/.>• A .** ; - is also required 

by any conqueror like Cyrus or Alexander the Great cr even 
by a far-seeing gangster. He must have a considerable 
amount of self-control regarding sleep, drink, and so on. 

So it is only the pillar. In Aristotle’s usage . . '.mean? 

in the Ethics , self-control regarding the. sensual pleasures, 
true inner f reedom from them, vdiereas *'-• f , <■ is mere 

self-control. He discusses that in the Seventh Book of the 
Ethics . Kovj what is a good example? If someone has in each 
case as it were to pull himself together, not to succumb, 
that would be A/■*.** • But if it has become a habit, 
thot would be • 

(Would an example be Cyrus himself, who would not look 
at beauty?) 

Well, we are not yet at this point. -e must see. 
Xenophon’s usage is not the same as the Aristotelian usage. 
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Good* But wo come to that later. There Is one other point. 

You described very nicely how everyone is better off after 
he has been treated by Cyrus: the Armenians, the Chaldeans, 
and of course the Persians and Medes too. Everyone is better 
off including C orus. Therefore the book reads like a 
fairy tele: everything is just wonderful. And of course 
the many people who have to be killed in the nrocess, and others 
v/ho are not exactly killed but denoted, this is not so 
strongly emphasized. 

Let us remind ourselves only of the situation for one 
moment, because the many foreign names may otherwise be 
bewildering. Ue start from Persia, Cyrus* land. And the 
Persians are close neighbors of the Medes, and the two 
royal houses are rel; .1 by marriage. We know that. And 
no T w there is a relation between Media and Armenia. And the 
Armenians were subjugated by the Medeans before and were 
subject to them, and rebelled, and Cyrus has to do something 
about it. At the same time there is a big war between 
Media and Assyria, Assyria being the great power, imperial 
power prior to Persia—at least according to Xenophon*s 
scheme. In fact, Babylonia vras after Assyria. Assyria, 
Babylonia, then the Persian empire. But Y;e are only concerned 
with Xenophon*s geography and history and not '.1th true 
geography and history. So the biT v»ar is with the Assyrians. 

The Chaldeans have only a short scene. They are also a small 
tribe, just as the Armenians. And this is taken care of in 
passing by Cyrus. The big affair is the conquest of Assyria, 
the beginning of which has been told at the end of Book III 
and which will continue in the s equel • 

But it is more important to consider the substantive 
context of the :2ducation of Cyrus, and I will remind you 
briefly of the main points, because perhaps we have proceeded 
at too great a pace hitherto. Book I presented to us the 
problem of justice in the tvjo conversations betv/een Cyrus 
and his mother on the one hand, and his father, on the other. 

And the first place the question is that the just and the 
fitting or gopd are not identical: big boy small coat. You 
remember tha;. Mow from this it follows if you. want to 
have a x»od solution the just must be identical with the 
fitting, i.e., that each possesses or gets \rhat is fitting, 

Yhat is good, for him. This means of course communism, 
if thought through, and absolute rule of the wise, \jbo 
assign to each vhat is good for him. Mow the difficulty 
in the conversation \/ith the father is the double morality. 

That you should not steal in peace, but that you should steal 
in Y/ar. This can be solved only if there is no '-ar, if 
there are no longer separate political societies. In • iher 
vrords, we need not merely absolute rule and communism, r e 
need also a universal empire. Just as the /iruenians and 



Chaldeans don’t need any armies any a6re because they a re 
part of an empire. But of course an empire v.hich has limits 
as Cyrus 1 empire has, has frontiers, the difficulty^is not 
resolved there. It could only be resolved by a universal 
empire. Kovr this of course cr.n only be established by 
conquest, and therefore the whole book, and the activity 
of Cyrus, has a military character. It is the conquei, in 
its intention, of all men. (Jhat we would arrive at at the 
end is a universal and homogeneous state, meaning all 
differences vhich are recognised in any v;ay and which are 
important in any v/ay are only the natural differences. 

No differences based on lavr, on nomos , or even on education, 
play any role. Nov/ this whole presentation of the problem 
of justice reminds us of another more famous presentation 
of the problem of justice. i\.y I ask what that is? 

(The Rerublic .) 

The r e public . -lat are the differences between 
Xenophon’s presentation and Plato’s in the henublic . Yes? 

(unclear response) 

That is very important, yes. 

(unclear) 

That is true, but still the philosopher kings come 
into the R epublic very late, .you kno-, at the end of the 
sixth boolT. Let us disregard th2t for one moment. 'Tiat 
you said is true, but I would start from a somewhat 
different point of view. Yes? 

(The Republic is a single city.) 

Yes. Plato’s concern is always the polis and therefore 
the element of injustice coming in via v»ar cannot be abolish 
according to Plato, according to Cenoohon’s scheme it seers 
to happen. I wculd start from another thing, namely Cyrus 
abolishes the difference between the commoners and the 
nobility, a dif"erence allegedly based on difference of 
education, you know, vhich is absolutely crucial in yiatr ’s 
Republi c, the class difference based on education, hew, 
this is abolished. But one could say this—and then I come 

gradually tc what Kr. _ sug *ested—there is no difference 

perhaps within the army. You know, in Plato the guardian 
class—as the vjarriors are called—they are of course all 
ranks, from the privates up to the five star generals. 

>\nd they all have the same education. Perhaps the differer.e 



in this respect with n lato is only due to the fact that 
in the Republic we do not find a description of the best 
regime in war, in motion, but only in peace, and at rest. 
That this description is correct is proven by the 
beginning of the Timaeus where Socrates demands to see 
this best regime described in the Republic in motion, i.e. 
in war. And therefore the Timaeus and Critias follow. 

And this is only another way of saying that Plato, or 
Socrates, have then to give something like a history 
where there is no longer the nameless best city, but a 
named best city at v/ar with another named city. That is 
a kind of history, which is given in the Critias . Just as 
we have a kind of history here in the Cyropaedia . Tliat 
was the point I wanted to make. Yes. 

(unclear) 

No. \ar is included in the Re "ublic . -liy do they 
need the v/arrior class? 

(unclear) 

But there is one Platonic institution which is wholly 
absent from Aenophon. There is no equality of childrm . 
The children have to obey, ’.'hat is it? 

(Equality of the sexes.) 

Equality of the sexes, yes. That is very important. 
’Tiat is the basis of PI .to f s demand for the equality of 
the sexes in the Republic ? Yes? 

(No essential difference betv?een the sexes.) 

In other words, an abstraction of the fundamental 
natural difference between the two sexes. Since this 
natural difference is the basis for eros in t e ordinary 
common sense of the term. There is no abstraction from 
eros here, no simple subordination of eros to the polis, 
as is the basic notion of the Republic ! Therefore the 
question of love between the two sexes is very important 
in Cenophon f s Education of Cyrus , as will appear still 
more in the sequel. ‘ e had however already an indication 
of it at the er.d of Chapter 2 of Book II, v/hen this story 
was told of the super-ugly love of a Persian officer, and 
where it is denied the simple equation of the good with 
the beautiful. You remember that, i'ow \xhat dees this 
mean stated in general terms? ”e have the scheme of a 
perfectly just society, a universal, homogeneous society. 
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This 1 ? o i course inegalitarian because of the inequality 
of natural gifts, and the inequality of achievement, but 
where no inequality is merely conventional. >.11 inequality 
corresponds to nature. So. Even such a society is however 
not fuily satisfactory, because man cannot find his complete 
satisfaction in and through society however just. 

Now you don’t have to go very far. Look at present 
day social science. There are two heroes who determine— 
really three heroes—but two heroes vtio determine, the one 
is Marx, the other is Freud. Marx, the apostle of the 
solution of the human problem through human society, and 
then on the other hand, Freud denied the possibility of 
a political solution could be found in the human individual. 
Therefore the present day social scientists combine Marx 
and Freud. These two things together would make men 
perfectly happy. I mean, I know there is something else 
in present day social science, associated vrith the name of 
Max V/eber. Tut I do not want to go into that now. 

At any rate, the question v.dth which vie are ultimately 
concerned, and which is reflected in the present day 
controversy, is the tension between the common, tne public, 
and the private. There is a tension between the tv:o, ar.ci 
it cannot be disposed of by any political or social means. 

But then the question arises, can these two things not be 
reconciled? This question is discussed in a way in the 
Third Book of the Cyropaedia to vrhich we turn nov;. 

\:’e cannot read everything. Let us begin at paiagraph 
9 of the first chapter. The situation is clear. The 
rebelling Armenian kina is caught and Cyrus can do with 
him vhr't he likes, can punish him. Yes? 

(unclear question concerning nuV*ic and private) 

But Plato presents the problem in very different terms. 
Plato presents it in the form of a perfect reconciliation 
of the two in a society in the best regime '.-here philosopher 
are kings. There is perfect harmony. And there is of covr p 
the price. • The price is the ruthless subordination of 
eros to the polls. That people love one another is irrelevant, 
immaterial and impertinent. The only question is whether the 
ruler says Boy and Girl alpha are best from the point of 
view of procreation. That is the only thing. Good. Now 
let us read paragraph 9, following. 

When everything was in order, he began his 
examination. 


Vi 0 > 
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w He began uith his speech" literally. - 

“King of /rmenia 11 % 

He says always -'Armenian 1 simply. 

"Armenian*, s* id he...I discover the truth. 

; /hy that? :? hy that? 

(unclear) 

No, no. Vhy does he deny it? Answer: because he 
thinks he rill be punished for admitting it. And therefore 
lying is a jcion. He has comnitted a punishable 

offense. That is the point. Yes? 

1/ell, Cyrus.. .Those are the facts. 

Now is <» kind of examination of the king of Armenia 

by Cyrus. Does this remind you of similar happenings else¬ 
where? That someone says, “Tell me”. And then he answers, 
i.nd then something else follows, and he goes on and leads to 
a situation not altogether different from the Armenian. 
Because the Armenian is absolutely helpless, and in the 
parallel scene the fellow is also completely helpless. 

Ihere does this happen? Yes? 

(tilth Cephalus?) 

Not only in the Republic . In Xenophon Socrates too. 
This is what Socrates does all the time. How the name for 
that in Greek is rx*' , Elenchus. And this means— 
this is an old term—the verb from \/hich it derives means 
to disgrace someone, put him to shame. But also to 
question someone, to convict, to test, to prove, to refute, 
to confute, expose. So there is a Cyrus kind of elenchus 
and a Socratic kinf of elenchus. And that we have to 
consider. Hew there is an obvious difference. The man 
examined and exposed by Cyrus cannot lie. He cannot lie. 
Because Cyrus knows all the facts. And everyone present 
knows all the facts, and it would be a solutely absurd. 
Vhereas it seems in a Socratic conversation the examinee 
can lie. He can say, if he asks wdiat is courage, he can 
give him an answer he himself doesn*t believe. You find a 
beautiful example of that in the Re^ublic in the First Book 
34oa3-4 and on the other hand, 349ab-bl. That is v'ith 
Thasymachus. In the first case Socrates says, you must say 
the truth, vrhat you really think abouVthat, Thrr s:t£ c:us, 
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otherwise v»e can’t make any headv^ay. In the second case, 
however, Socrates says it doesn’t make any difference whether 
you say v.»hat you think, we challenge the loros you assert... 
It is quite a difficult passage in itself. 

Let us then reconsider this simple distinction that 
in the elenchus by Cyrus the examinee cannot lie and in 
the Socratic elenchus one can lie. Now* in the case of 
a Socratic elenchus the examined man is in fact as unable 
to lie as is the poor Armenian kii g. Socrates presents 
himself, contrary to Cyrus—Cyrus says I know everything, 

I knov? everything, and I want to see whether you ’dll 
admit everything. Socrates says I know nothing--I only 
can raise questions. I am ignorant, you are the wise 
man. In fact of course, Solutes, far from being ignorant, 
and asking a wise man for something, is the knower. And 
for this reason the situation is not so grotesquely 
-eomical as here, mt it is fundamentally not so different. 
There is no escape from Socrates, just as there is no 
escape from Cyrus. Socrates is as much the jud'te as 
Cyrus. But the crime is different. The crime is not 
transgressin r the treaty as it is in the case of the 
Arme nian. ; /hat is the crime in the case of Socrates? for 
wfiTch people are exposed? 

(Ignorance.) 

Yes. But there is a simple phrase for that, we had 
it last time. 

(Boasting.) 

Boasting. The crime is boasting. I The poor fellow 
didn’t boast, the Armenian king] And whart is the punishment 
inflicted by Socrates? To be "ixposed. But still that 
would only be nasty. To become better. And of course 
this has a certain parallel also here in this case as Mr. 

pointed out, the Armenian king does become better, but 
the method is different. V/e have now answered the question 
what is the difference between Cyrus elenchus and Socrates’ 
elenchus. This will come in the sequel. 

Paragraph 13. everything is worth reading but we have 
not the time. 

Then his son*. • 


In other vords, the father has admitted that in such 
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cases capital punishment is the only tiling that can be due. 
And then the son, what does he say? / 

When he heard this...there was a certain 

philosopher.. • 

"Sophist 1 * we Bust change the text. 

soDhist with him who was an object...should be 

punished 

More literally: "if indeed it is just to punish him 
who acts unjustly." 

That would come out more clearly. Yes. 

Which do you think...punishing myself. 

That is very interesting. Tirx^nes introduces another 
principle: what is good as distinguished from what is 
justice. You remember that. One can state it in simple 
political terms as follows. That would be too narrow 
although it is implied. It is not the task cf a statesman 
to be absolutely just, and not political in the sense of 
what is good fcr the conmunity. What happened at the end 
of every war in our country, shows that. Now your question. 

(unclear) 

But the first question is simply—but the whole issue 
of justice is what? Now we go over to the question of 
making men better. First of all, what is better for 
Cyrus, and in this connection also what is better for the 
Armenian comes in. Let us read the next paragraph. 

Aye, but you would•• .to have them. 

• * 

' He doesn*t say "friends". He only says "your own 
people" 

% -** * * 

How, said Cyrus, could men...become discreet. 

- - * ' i * * 

"Moderate." So the key term now is moderation, not 
justice. One can say this is the message from Thucydides* 
point of view. In Thucydides the peple who insist on 
justice are either people who have no°po$5ibility to 
defend themselves, like the Kelians, or very nasty people 
like Kleon. The nice people don f t speak so much of justice, 
but speak of what is good for the city of Athens. Is it 
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for Athens to kill the inhabitants of riitylene? And one 
could say moderation is a good \^rd for that, iioderation 
rather than justice. Go on. 

For it seems to me...if he lacked moderation. 

He adds after : brave inan* the mai who is master of 
the art of riding on horseback. The :, hippic'’ man. All 
right. Tes. 

(But every friend is useful and every servant pood, 
if he be endowed with moderation.) 

Kov we have to raise the question, v^hat is moderation? 

(unclear question) 

In order to solve that question one would have to wait 
until all occurences - of the word in Xenophon are known 
and then see how they are related to one another. But here 
the problem of moderation seems to be identical with the 
whole problem of virtue. Ard this of course is characteristic 
of Socrates altogether, as you see for example in ^lato’s 
Laches , 'where the question is, what is courage, and it turns 
out that coura e proves to be identical v/ith wisdom as a 
whole. The lines vhich we draw ordinarily on this ground 
are however very crude lines. Ultimately there is only 
one virtue. Not? the question what is moderation means 
here something very different. Ve >111 be reminded of an 
old friend though-not of Socrates. \ ? e viLl be reminded of 
another philosopher. Let us read what moderation is here. 

Do you mean to say then, Cyrus answered, that 
in one day’s time your father has become 
moderate when he vas immoderate before? 

,v lien he was senseless. 17 *•* • Can he become 

moderate in a single day, after he has been such a fool? 

This is a funny virtue, 'ihich you can acquire so fast. 

3y that you mean to say that moderation is an 
affection of the soul, as sorrow is, and not 
an acquisition. 

This is not knowledge; he doe3 not say virtue is 
knov/ledge. k passion, not a pfece of learning. The 
sonhrosyne of which he speaks is not knowledge, but a 
passion• So. 
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For I do not suppose that a'man could instantly 
pass from being immoderate to being moderate, if 
indeed the one '*ho is to be moderate must first 
become wise. 

So in other words, it is clear that here moderation 
is not the same as the equivalent of practically vise. 

This is clear. It is only a part. 

. What, have you never~"observed, Cyrus, said he... 

continuinr the fight. 

In other words, there are situations of instant 
conversion. 3ut there is a certain difficulty. This does 
not go to the root of the matter. Let us continue. 

(question, unclear.) 

we do not ha ve all the evidence. Paranaph 20. 

Jell, said Cyrus, ...to submit tc them. 

You see the qualification: ’often.•' Mot always. 

Go on. 


.You seem to think, said the other, that the 
insolent 

’’Hybristas.-’ Derivative from hybris . which is the 
opposite to sophr.cnsyne. 

do not recognize honest men...do right. ~ 

That there is no recognition is proven by the usage. 

The crooks call the non-crooks I hear squares, to viiich 
Xenophon refers here. The crooks know they are no squares. 
So it is not a lack of knowledge here, it is only a question 
is being square good? 

Do you not know.• .recognizing their superiors... 

•’Simply knowing.” Gr if you think of the cognitive 
.element in recognizing. Knowing does not make men moderate. 
Knowledge is not sufficient for acquiring this kind of 
virtue. - Yes. 

miless they are punished...abject fear? 

‘•’Strong fear.” 
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Do you not know...than real'correction? 

'•'Than suffer evil." 

And you, said he...more than all other terrors. 

We may leave it at this. 

So in other words, the great recipe is fear. And by 
fear people can become 'x>od, in a sense, can acquire this 
particular virtue of moderation as here understood. This 
theme has been alluded to already in the discussion in 
Book II, Chapter 2, when this fellow, the hater of laughter, 
spoke and said weepinr is so much more educative than 
laughing. Do you ^^«mber that? But here it is now stated 
in a much more radical form. The root of goodness is fear. 

The rcot of this particular kind of goodness, of moderation. 
Does that remind you of other political thinkers? 

(Hobbes.) 

And Machiavelli. But Hobbes is nore obvious. JJaci:iavelli 
is slightly more subtle. Sure. This is then one thing. So 
if Socrates teaches virtue is knowledge, he also teaches 
that there is a virtue of a passionate origin, rooted in the 
passion of fear. And this particular virtue is here called 
moderation. Now the verb^«..^.„^/^/to make moderate" is 
a polite euphemism for punishment'. To make them more 
sensible. Just as in the old-fashioned education of children 
where certain spankings, which are obviously a form of frighten¬ 
ing, is thought to be a very healthy and wholesome vray of 
improving children. Yes, you wanted to say something? 

(unclear) 

I can’t hear you. 

(still unclear.) 

Sure that has something to do with it. And Xenophon 
would not make a distinction between servile fear and simple 
fear. Yes, 

(unclear question) 

That is very hard to say, but one can only say this. 

Since the Socratic view, virtue is knowledge, obviously is 
not simply true, does not cover all cases where we speak 
of virtue. There must be another kind of virtue. -And here 
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he is speaking of such another kind, Whether that other 
kind is sufficiently described as moderation u. rising from 
fear, that is an open question. \'e still don*t have the 
full evidence* 

(unclear) 

Veil, may I suggest that we complete the discusaon of 
this chapter and then you bring up your point. Good. 

I grant you that Tirranes does not make this argument 
merely in order to enlighten Cyrus . He wants to get his 
father out of trouble, that is perfectly true. And in 
paragraph 29-30 he makes it clear that his father is in 
this salutary state. He . . the shock and the fright of 

his life, andyrn can be assured that this vd.ll lust. How 
we know of other cases both in private and public life 
where these shocks do not last, if you mean that. Did you 
mean that? In other words, fear is not necessarily lasting, 
but it may be lasting. Someone may have learned his lesson, 
as we say. *nd as a later story proves, this particular 
king has learned his lesson. No later rebellion, as far as 
I remember, of Armenia against Cyrus. ’.hat i3 the reason? 
/"Perhaps—to anticipate—maybe Socrates* view that virtue 
^ is knowledge is something very special, which we can 

disregard for most practical purposesT) Kaybe fear is not 
the only passion inspiring virtue. Yes? And then other 
passions might lead to other ways of action. Does this 

suggest soneth5.ng to you, Mr _? : hat other passion could 

it be? One was even mentioned as lir. *3 paper showed. 
There was another desire. *.h?t prompted the Armenian king 
to act unjustly? - 

(Freedom.) 

Love of freedom. Love of freedomj Now this love of 
freedom may reassert itself after then-rear has done its 
work and has receded. That is clear. But this vrouldn*t 
do away with the fact that for many men, and perhaps for 
almost all men in certain situations ,\Tnis fear might do 
exactly that vrork which Tinranes has in mirid and which is 
very attractive to Cyrus, naturallyj Because It is 
obviously an instrument of » , ovemment. Or would you deny 
that? 


(unclear) " 

The kid glove. But the kid «dove means of course—the 
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ultima ratio , you ^now, that- they wrote on cannon in Europe? 
Ultima ratio regi s . the last reason of the king, on ' f hich he 
can /all back, ii all other methods of persuasion fail? 

(No, I thought you meant the fact that he was very much 
concerned tdth the well-being of the women folk and Children.)' 

Tes, but he fears for them. Xenophon doesn’t take 
the narrowest view which Hobbes takes that fecr of icy own 
violent death is the fundamental sohere of fear. Vhether 
for yourself or for someone without whom you couldn’t 
live, tlut v/ouldn’t make any difference, Ilr. ? 

(unclear) 

Disarming is of course very helpful, for keeping 
people down. f *ure, the t is quite true. In other -ords. 

But this is only part of the story. He can frig-ten 
people more when they are disarmed. Is this not clear? 

Because if they can shoot back, you yourself might hesitate 
to use force. That is only a corollary of what has been 
stated here. 

Now let me first continue. Let us read paragraph 29, 
the application to the father. 

But Cyrus, said he...used to should continue. 

Let us stop here. You see, these are the points 
Mr. has in mind. He does not merely frighten him, 
but after he has frightened him as much as possible, then 
to jst him and say, if you are a good doggy, nothing'will 
happen to you any more. But don’t do it ever a ^ain. Rit 
you must admit that fear is an element of his xondition. 

He couldn’t build up to the other things except on the 
foundation of fear. This is of course vhat he means. 

P. rdon? 

(unclear) 

Veil, if someone has nothing to hope for. Then of 
course if it is hopeless and he is desperate, he viU do 
anything. There Ydll be an example of that later. In 
the fourth book we will find an example chosen from war. 

The enemy '.dll be harmless if they have hope of escape, 
but if they have no hope of escape then they will becora 
unbeatable. 
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Now let us turn to pararraoh 3# £nd then t/e will 
summarize this part. 3# to the end of the chapter. 

And after dinner, as the party. ..so noble and 

so good... 

"Such a perfect gentleman. 51 

that then he was about to be put to denth... 

quite against their will.- 

!i Involuntarily. •' 

Pof'r /Ian*., Cyrus exdairaed on hearing this. 

Here the Ar tenian king interrupted: 

That’s Tigranes* father. 

Do not men who discover...forgive your father. 

That is all we need. l T ow this brief story is of course 

of some importance, and Mr. _ recomized t/ithout difficulty 

the story of Socrates in Armenian garb, i.e., it is not 
the demos of . thens, v/ho could kill only in a democracy, 
but the corresponding opposite number in a monarchy, and 
that would of course be the kin". And otherwise the thing 
makes perfect sense: the kinr corresponding to the fathers, 
the many fathers in Athens, kills the sophist, who is at 
the same time a perfect gentleman, because he corrupts the 
son. And the motive is envy. The fathers envy Socrates— 
translating into Athenian again—the fathers envy Socrates 
because Socrates made the sons admire him, Socrates; more 
than the fathes. The fathers vrant to be the big-shots 
in the family, and then they come home, and the sons are 
no longer so impressed by the wisdom of the fathers. And 
that is an unbearable situation. This is the most open 
statement about *.*hat happened to Socrates which occurs 
anywhere in Xenophon. I mean, a simple psychological 
explanation. 

/ i 

Now this I say is the barbaric equivalent of Socrates. 
The sophist killed by the king of Armenia for corrupting 
the king’s son. Pardon? V T eli, all ri^it, where does 
Socrates appear in the writings. T /e don’t have Jlr. Kendrick 
here so I must explain it. Now in the first place of 
course in the Socratic writings, of which there are four. 

But where else? 



(In the Anabesis.) 
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And in the Hellenic a . And where does it appear in the 
Anabasis and the Hellenlca ? At the beginning of Boojc 
Three. This is one reason why I believe the division into 
books is nerhaps ’Cenophontic and not due merely to the 
librarians at Alexandria. But Xenophon wished to remind 
the reader in his strictly non-nhilosophical *.*ri tings— 
at first glance—of Socrrtes. Socrates is always somehow 
present, ven here, and precisely here, where the name 
of course could not be mentioned. It would be absolutely 
shocking, an Armenian named Socrates. But if you read 
Xenophon's <>n&b«ls . his genuine trip to Asia, in the 
description of rraenia you see that Armenia is a very 
special country, reminding very muc* of Athens. So by 
the way this makes it a bit doubtful whether the Anabrsls 
is so historical as it seems to be. The description of 
Xenophon *e exploits after all—there is a oarallel report 
of vbrt happened in Asia Minor which poes back to a 
historian called Sphorus and is available in Diodorus 
Siculus, ’ hen you read the history of Diodorus Siculus, 
Xenophon doesn't play any role. How of'course Ephorus 
may have been a nasty man, but theoretical .y of course it 
is possible that a man who didn't do anythin'; in particular, 
writes a wonderful story where he Plays the key role, and 
the book is as enjoyable, as if he had done this. And 
Xenophon had even a special reason, because he wanted to 
show what a pupil of Socrates can do. And that is 
absolutely terrific. He saves the Greek army. He almost 
founded a polls in Asia—founder. And he could have 
become whrt he calls a monarch, but he declined. He didn't 
wish to. Of course this goes probably much too far', but we 
have no external evidence by which to check. Tea t Hr. _? 

(unclear question) 

Because in the primary meaning of the word there is 
no difference. The making of the distinction is due core 
to men like Plato and Xenophon, and of course also 
Aristotle, than to anybody else. For the ordinary Athenian 
that is the same thing. Socrates would of course be a 
sophist. Veil, I believe that has completely chan, ed in 
our blessed are where even men who advertise cleandn* 
powders speak of -'identify with- and use other words—you 
know, J I identify vitb this particular cleansing powder. 4 
Today everyone is an intellectual, but there were times 
when intellectuals were really objects of suspicion. 

Really. I mean by sensible people »dio earned their liveli¬ 
hood in an honest way and do other things* And then there 
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are these pscple who enjoy -themselves at the expense of 
terd working men. I was told by Alvin Johnson, who 
however had a practical reason for saying so, th^t vhen 
he was youn^, say about 60 years ago in this country, 
scholars were looked upon, at least apart from Harvard 
Yard I suppose, as a sort of fraud. Now this kind of 
thing exists in v rious forms everywhere. There are 
of course certain forms of quote intellectuals unquote 
vhich are recognized. For example, obviously you have to 
have la’-yers and physicians and so on, but they are then 
not really intellectuals. But those people who have no 
very definite profession, the usefulness of which appears 
everywhere, are naturally looked upon as strange people. 

And still more so in early times when there had never yet 
been in the woria a university. Because the first inkling 
of a university was Plato*s Academy, vhich came long after 
Socrates* death. And therefore they were suspect. They 
raised kinds of qu :stions which a sensible man wouldn’t 
raise, because they are confusing, disturbing. . And 
Socrates was surely condemned as a sophist. I mean, the 
distinction vas made. Then they tried to make a distinction. 
Sspelally on the basis of Socrates, taking very crude 
things. For example, a soitfiist is a nan who does these 
strange things for money, like Protagoras. Socrates did 
not take money. Up to the present day there are people 
who still stand up and say, what an unfair criterion, 

Socrates also had to live. Plato cherged hirh fees in 
his Academy, so Plato too was a sophist. T *hat’s wrong 
with earning money for teaching? No professor would deny 
that. And of course it was also a professor who made thip 
excellent argument. The deeper thing is—the question is 
what is the difference between Socrates and these sophists? 
Now these sophists, the men so-called, like Protagoras 
and Hippias, are of course much lower intellectually than 
Socrates is. But we would have to say vhat are the 
philosophers behind Protagoras, Borgias and so on. And 
these are the great men like Heraclitus end Parmenides. 


And this is then the quest! on, what is the peculiarity 
of Socrates* teaching contrasted with the pre-Socratic 
teaching? And to vhat extent is the Socratic teaching 
closer to the requirements of the polls that forms the 
actlcal issue than the teaching of the pre-Sccratios, 
at*s an infinite 


So by the mere allusion to the Socrates question here 
brings out, reminds uf of the difference betwe:n Socrates 
and Cyrus. We couldn*t help observing that difference 
when "6 looked at the different way iii which they refute, 
you know, at the beginnin* when Cyrus knows all misdeeds 
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of the Armenian king, end only once they have an admission 
of this, v/hereas Socratic elenchus obviously has a different 
character. Nov there Is something else. Since Tirranes 
is a pupil of this sophist, i.e., of Socrates, Cyrus! is 
here presented as learning something, indirectly, frhci 
Socrates. The ruler learning something from Socrates. 

That we must also keep in mind. 

A last point which leads into quite a series of questions 
to vjhlch I do not have the answers.' It all starts from the 
very beginning. Persia a superior Sparta. A glorified 
Sparta. How we find here another acquaintance in the 
depths of i-sic* Armenia is what then? 

(Athens.) 

Athens, yes. Now if you look vhat the Armenian king 
did wrong. One thing was he should not re-erect the forti¬ 
fications. lots this ring a bell? 

(The walls.) 

Tes, the long Y*alls destroyed by the Spartrns after 
the Peloponnesian v »r, and wJdch Athens was forbidden to 
reconstruct, and alvrays trying of course to reconstruct 
them. 


(Tigranes seems to be an orator v*ho vras in exile, and 
comes back with the Spartan power.) 

Tes. *nd what would that be? 

(The orator, Xenophon.) 

I mean, I do not know how far one can go. One simply 
has to go over the whole ground. One has to vttch the 
characters, especially those close to Cyrus like Chrysantas 
and Hystaspcs, and see whether the whole symbolism stops 
there or goes further. It is surely not uninteresting to 
see. For some time I thought, and this is perhaps not 
entirely .wrong, that Xenophon presents here, in Cyrus and 
his circle, the barbaric equivalent of Socrates and his 
circle. Now If Socrates and his circle were barbarians, 
they would of course have become conquerors of the world 
with Socrates In cosraand. Yes? 

(unclear) 


\ 
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Yes, but then you ~et into trouble because the Persians 
were already Spartans. 

% 

(unclear) 

No. They were not Athenians, were they? 

(The relation keeps cropping up again. Athens is to 
Sparta c s Media is to Persia, as Armenia is to Chaldea.) 

Oh, I see. Maybe, 'lut let us keep an open mind for 
all kinds of things. But for the time bein'! I think there 
is no question that the Armenian business reminds very much 
the most famous iithenian business: the walls, and the 
sophist killed for corrupting the kind's son. 

Let me say a word more about the key question here in 
this chapter. The question of virtue has been discussed all 
the time of couse. First in Cyrus 1 speech to the Persian 
nobility in 3ook I, Chapter 5. Virtue is not to be practiced 
for its ovai sake, but for the sake of extraneous rewards. 

I mean, to ~et rich, and so on. Now if this is so, virtue 
is of course lover than these rewards. Virtue being only 
in the service of getting them, only a means to these ends. 

The means a re al;/ays lower than the ends, because they are 
dependent on the ends, and justified by the ends. How in 
this particular case, what is then the root of virtue, according 
to this view suggested by Cyrus? T Tiat makes men virtuous? 

(Love of gain*) 

Exactly, love cf gain. You can also say greed; That 
is another theory of virtue. Love of gain, intelligently 
practiced, comes very close to virtue. I think ve all know 
that honesty is the best policy, as they say. This is <n e 
view of virtue. Now here we get another view, presented 
not by Cyrus, but learned by Cyrus from Ti^ranes. Virtue 
derivative from fear—that something very different. The 
virtue derivative from fear leads to much greater modesty 
in demands than the virtue derivative from love of gain. 

(There is an indication of softness also which is 
absent in the case of fear.) 

Yes, but it is surely a different virtue which has its 
root in fear from that which has its root in greed. Low it 
is interesting that the virtue derivative frcm fear, and 
not the other one, is called, is identified v.lth moderation. 

And there are quite a few parallels with th a t also in Plato. 
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So In other words, modere tion as her©'understood, would not 
be derivative from greed. Yes? 

(Persia is an idealised Sparta end Cyrus' vie.; is 
that love of gain makes virtue, whereas the amenlan is 
somehow similar to Athens. This is in a way Sparta vs. 

Athens.) 

Not quite. You see originally Persia—original Persia, 
not corrupted by Cyrus yet—is a glorified Sparta. And 
here virtue is practiced for its own sake. And also Armenia 
prior to the instruction given by Tigranes is not Ti.granes 1 . 
It is different. Yes. 

But let us consider one more point. Coming fcnek to 
Sparta for one moment. *;’e have r ead the Spartan Constitution , 
and have seen the Spartans' claim indeed to practice the ’ 
whole gentlemanship, you know, a legal code laid down by 
Lycurgus, so that every Spartan should be a perfect gentle¬ 
man. And then Xenophon replaces the term "perfect gentleman- 
ship’ by ’’political virtue.-’ How political virtue is a 
certain kind of virtue. It is not virtue pure and simple. 

It is qualified. And the question is then, what is the 
inspiration of political -virtue, as distin-uislied from 
genuine virtue? This usage—political or vulgar virtue as 
distinguished from genuine virtue—is also in Plato. This 
is not. a peculiarity of lenophon. Now for this rooting in 
fear, this had of course a terrific history later on through 
Mr chi a veil i and through Hobbes, and it would be quite 
Interesting to compare that, because in Hobbes that is the 
only thing which remains. The other motivations of virtue 
are banished in Hobbes. 

One point, then I am through with this exposition. 

How there is of course something else apart from love of 
gain or greed, and fear, which is a motive of virtue. Let 
us look at Cyrus himself. L'hat motivates him? Honor, 
glory, praise. Again something very different also from 
these two. This is In a way the most important form, 
because it prompts Cyrus and the other rulers. 

(I thought you said virtue is knowledge comes out in 
the Cvropaedia .) 

VTiere does it come out in the discussion with the 
Armenian? 
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(Because the man says don’t blame vour father because 
he acts arbitrarily. He doesn’t know ’hat he is do?ng. 

This implies virtue is knowledge. Had he knovm wh t he 
v/as doing, he would have acted justly.) 

Yes. that is true. So in other words, Tigranes knows 
very well that there is another kind of virtue. But this 
is not the one vfaich he expects his father to acquire, or 
Cyrus to acquire. That he uses only as a part of his 
argument subordinately. But his father is not supposed to 
become a knower in any sense. 

(I thought there was some truth in the fears which the 
father vras facing here. In other words, I wasn’t sure 
that tuxo moderation he> got was wholly the action of a 
passion. It mi-ht be interpreted immediately as a kind of 
acquisition of knowledge. I would approach it on this 
discussion here—it is seen clearer in the case of Socrates. 
Socrates is constantly benefitting young men by making 
them realize that some of their hopes are groundless. In 
other words, he makes them more cautious, he relieves them 
of fear and in this way it is a kind of knowledge which they 
gain.) 

Yes, but you say kind of knowledge. 

(Based on a passion.) 

But the p.reat question would of course be this. You 
would admit that there is a difference between the virtue 
of the Armenian king, after his conversion by Cyrus, and 
the virtue of Socrates. Would you admit that? /.Iso the 
virtue of Cyrus for that matter. 

(It seems to me. Let me see. One I thought was a 
crude example of the other. I thought they had a * reat 
deal in common, but precisely the difference, I can’t 
see that.) 

By saying : cruder *' you admit that there is some 
difference? 

(Yes.) 

And you would only say maybe it is only a difference 
of degree not in kind. 
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(The Armenian king found himself in a situation iVom 
which he could not escape, anymore than a mn on the sea. 

But he was really in dire straights.) 

But let us take then the hipest case, Cyrus, who 
never gets into these kinds of trouble ever, and he fulfil 
himself accordinr to his peculiar kind of virtue. And he is 
still radically different from Socrates, not only in degree, 
but in kind, l think you cannot avoid the question of the 
two kinds of virtue, perhaps even more kinds. 

(But then the crucial point was Cyrus no more than 
Socrates, decides to destroy this man. In this respect 
again there is a certain reflection that there is humanity— 
or however you call it—on Cy:*\ - * part. Ke stops and he 
listens.) 

Be is not a bully. Yes, sure. He is an intelligent man. 
Yes, but I ccn only say this, let us leave open this question 
whether there is or is not an essential difference between 
the virtues, because next time in Book IV we vdll come 
across a passage ’here the difference in kind is made 
absolutely clear. Here the theme is only, can there be a 
virtue whose ultimate foundation is fear? This is developed 
by Tigranes. This has a very long history later on. It is 
amazing in Xenophon in r.enerr.l that cn e ccr.es closer to 
certain fundamental thoughts of modern philosophy than in 
either Aristotle or in Plato. This I mentioned before in 
connection with the Oeconomicus . %iiere it was particularly 
clear. Also in the writings on Athens. You know. Hr. _? 

(j»re you .going to go back to the question of the 
difference between Socrates and Cyrus regardin'* elenchus?) 

That is again the question of virtue. In ’.toich sense 
does Cyrus wish to make the king of Armenia better? And 
in which sense does Socrates wish to make men better? 

Cyrus is perfectly satisfied if the Armenian king obeys him. 

(I had a mare pedestrian question about elenchus, 
though. Can vou distinguish Cyrus from Socrates about this 
question of lying? Socrates lies in conversation ••ith 
people, when he asys I don’t know anything, Pereas Cyrus 
doesn't lie.) 

Tes, but this is not quite true. *e have seen that 
Cvrus lies a lot. Perhaps not in explicit statements 
in being silent about *hct he is really after. Ko. 
think ue have to leave it at the question, is there cn 
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essential difference between Socrates* virtue and Cyrus* 
virtue, and see whether we come across something where the 
question is answered with full clarity, and I believe this 
happens in the next book. And we will come to that. But 
we have still a lot to consider. 

In the next chapter I will limit myself to the main 
point vjhere Cyrus acts as a pacifier betv/een the Armenians 
and Chaldeans, and that is very kind of him. These people 
who have been always at each other’s throat will now live 
amiably and peacefully together. But one thing is under¬ 
stood, the pacifier rules the pacified, and Cyrus is very 
much interested in ruling the pacified. Now here again we 
are reminded of a Hobbean principle, that protection and 
obedience are correlative. Cyrus protew-_ He is 

very kind. But of course they have to obey him. And this is 
what he desires. Now what is the motive of the pacifier? 

I belfe ve the clearest passage is paragraph 31 of the second 
chapter. 


Thus Cyrus spoke...and hear of him. 

Yes. Here you see the motive comes out. He v/ishes to 
be admired and praised by all men. That he cannot achieve 
this in fact—given the deplorable state of communications 
in that benighted age—does not do away with the fact that 
his motives—he knows no limits. There are no limits to 
his expansion. C*ood. 

In the next, last chapter, we see at the beginning the 
*r lenian vho was so envious of Socrates, of the sophist 
rather, is in no way envious of Cyrus, although everyone 
admires Cyrus much more than him. This requires a very 

f ofound psychology to answer the question how come? But 
think you all can answer this question. In paragraph k 

we find a remark which partly answers Mr. _*s question. 

’.ihat do they say about him when they see him, the people 
of Armenia? ^calling him the benefactor, the good man 1 ; 
they are identified. The benefactor is identified with 
the good man. And according to Xenophon or Socrates, they are 
radically different. They may coincide, but the point of 
view is radically different. In the case of the benefactor 
the point of view is merely advantage of the most ordinary 
kind. L man who gives me warm soup or a roof over my head 
is a benefactor. But anybody cm do that and can be very 
low in other respects. 

(ihat does it say again? They call him benefactor- 
then what?) 
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"Benefactor 1 ’ corana ’’the good man ’. 

Paragraph 10 is of rreat interest. 

And he further observed that, because they vere 
so eaqer to excel in those exercises with which 
they view i.dth one another.; .many of the soldiers 
were even jealous of one another. 

'^Envious". Vhy not call it a spade a spade? 

For this reason he also wished to lead them into 
the enemy country as soon as possible. For he 
knev that common dangers make comrades.• .for the 
common 5.0 od. 

Ve have seen the question of equality or inequality 
cominr ir.. Now we have put inequality on the soundest basis. 
No inequality of status, only inequality of merit. But 
terrible as it may sound people are perhaps more envious of 
the people unequal ir; merit than of the unequal in hereditary 
status they can .unfitly day, ve didn’t have a chance to 
be-rin vrith. But if it is only merit, then it is of course 
rather shockin- to say we are inferior to them, we ought 
to be inferior to then, And that causes a much deeper envy 
than the other. New how can we cure this inevitable bad 
consequence of equality of opportunity, as we have also 
called it? Answer: to remind then every moment how much 
these other people have to toil, and which dangers they have 
to run in battle and elsewhere. Then they will say well 
they are so much punished for their superiority that their 
overall situation is not enviable. Tes? 


(There wes a cartoon in a magazine a few months ago 
where the psychiatrist said to his to his patient: you 
haven’t got an inferiority complex, you are inferior.) 

Now regardin r this quest! on of envy. This comes cut 
very clearly at the end of the Hiero . The last \urd of the 
Hiero, when Simonides tells him what would happen to him if 
he becomes a good ruler. You will be happy, blessed, 
prosper or however you might translate it, and will not be 
envied. So important is that. Because people If they are 
envious, they tend to be very nasty. If you don’t know it, 
read the literature. There is by the way a very beautiful 
novel on envy and its horrors: Balzac’s Couslne Bette . 
Terrible. The ravages wrought by envy. 
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Paragraph 43. There is here shortly before a speech 
of the Assyrian king. 

Thus Cyrus and his men.• .exhorted them as follows 

Let us read only the beginning 

Hen of Assyria now...for the struggle now 

J’Notf 5 again. This is cf course done by Xenophon advisedly. 
•’Now". He hasn’t thought of it before. They haven’t thought 
of it before. Kow the Assyrian king addresses all his men 
with by the same speech, whereas Cyrus addresses the 
different parts differently, \hich is obviously the wiser 
iorra of speaking. The Assyrian speaks of \Aiat is at stake: 
freedom or slavery. And Cyrus tells the soldiers what they 
have to do. They know what is at stake. And it is much 
more important also taking their attention a r ay from the 
danger and the fears, tellin* them you have to do that, you 
have to do that. Cyrus proves here to be in a simple way 
superior to his opponent. Then later on in paragraph 4# 

Cyrus makes clear in a conversation with Chrysantas the 
rationale of his procedure because what you can say on the 
eve of a battle—a single speech can’t make men brave. The 
whole thing hrs to be prepared by long training and not a 
speech. A speech can only have this function, for example 
to tell them vihat the action in this battle has to be, or 
if something unforeseen has happened and this must be 
made clear to the soldiers. Mr. ? 

(At the same time this is the only place in the whole 
book we get a speech by an enemy leader.) 

This is the only time? 

(And this is also the only time that the enemy in 
anyway has a victory. It can be considered a victory in 
the sense that Cyrus is forced to retreat.) 

You mean at the camp. I wouldn’t call .this a victory 
of the enemy. At most a tactical withdrawal which Cyrus 
makes because he cannot get the camp in one assault. I 
didn’t know that is the only speech by an enemy. That makes 
it all the more important to show how miserable Cyrus' chief 
enemy was, indicated by this speech and the comment in Cyrus’ 
conversation with Chrysantas. You checked it? That is the 
only speech? .’ell, let us keep this in mind. 

Paragraph 54-55. 
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* But if when soldiers. ..in the world. 

"Anon.? human beings." In other words, you see Cyrus' 
notion of the greatest virtue amon*- human bein.s: the virtue 
of the soldier in the battle. We must keep this in mind. 

Yes? 

For even in the case...wholly untrained in excellence. 

"Wholly uneducated in virtue.•' So in other words, 
education in virtue means now a first rate military training. 

And it meant something more in Persia, where they went to 
the schools of justice. They don't go to these schools 
any more. This I think shows how far we have travelled. 

I have here a note. I hope I can explain it. I can read 
it all right. Oh yes, the relations with nachiavelli. I 
think one must keep in mind. If we disregard the 

Socratic writings entirely in Xenophon and limit ourselves 
to the political \.»ritin*s in the narrower sense apart from 
the Education of Cvrus v/e have the Spartan Constitutlon . 
which deals with a republican government, allegedly the 
best. And here absolute monarchy allegedly the best. Does 
this remind you of something in MachiaveLli? 

(The Discourses vs. the Prince .) 

Yes. Yes. In iiachiavelli the Prince , absolute govern¬ 
ment, absolute monarchy, and in the Discourses the main 
theme at any rate is republican government^ But one thing 
strikes one immediately. The most external things you can 
say about any book. 

(The lengths are reversed.) * 

Yes, the lengths are reversed. The Prince is a rather 
short book, 100 pages. And the Discourses more than 400 
pages. This is quite true. But there is another difference 
because the relation of the Discourses to the Prince is 
not simply republican and monarchic, absolute monarchic 
government, it is also that the Prince deals ultimately 
with a certain ki.xi of Prince, what he calls the wholly new 
prince in a wholly new state. The founder. And the 
Discourses deal rr.ther with the founded society, or the 
peopled 

But who is the founder? 'hen one thinks through 
Kachiavelli's thought? That is indeed not quite visible. 

I mean one could say of course, Romulus in the case of Rome 
or Lycurgus in the case of Sparta, iloses in the case of 
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the Jews. But this doesn't to the root of the natter. 
Ultimately the founder of the perfect commonwealth is 
Machiavelli himself. This cones out only when one reads 
it somewhat more carefully. Machiavelli is the philosopher- 
founder. Only then cm one s e the relation to Socrates. 
Socrates is not a founder in any sense of a -political 
society. You can say Plato in the Republic is in a vay the 
founder, but it becomes clear when studying the Republic , 
that this is not a possible solution which can satisfy him. 

H achiavelli comes close to that, to the notion of a 
political solution of the human problem. As does Hobbes 
too and quite a few later thinkers. 

(Isn't there another parallel. This is something I 
am just guessing at. Isn't the*- - certain parallel between 
Machiavelli and Xenophon based on the way they wrote. In 
other words, Xenophon's bashfulness, the suppression of many 
nasty, very evil things, he makes things which are in fact 
veiy nasty and very evil appear better than they are. 
Hachi&vellJ by love ring the standards...) 

Yes, but you must compare comparable things. Xenophon 
is, as I would be prepared to say in private conversation, 
something like the Jane Austen of the political philosophers. 

He is so nice. And when you read the book you can easily 
get the impression which Dakyns retained until the end of 
his days. Cakyns I have mentioned before. He sees just 
the playing rrcunds of Eton on a grand scale. But still 
the playin * grounds of £ton, these nice British public 
school boys. Sometimes he has to admit that Cyrus is a bit 
too sly. But the .English were never known, at least thos e 
who came to the foreign office, for being quite innocent, 
this of course Dakyns doesn't really consider. 'Jhereas 
Machiavelli is notorious for the terrible things \hich he says. 
Xenophon doesn't do it. So fVom this point of view they 
are just opposite numbers. In substance I think it is true. 

\*e saw this in the Oeconomicus with his severe gentlemanly 
standards, farming, fanning, farming, and nothing of 
these vi lgar pursuits. And then we see that this super¬ 
gentleman Ischomachus actually is a trader in farms, which 
is the closest concession to Adam Smith t&ich Xenophon 
could make. Machiavelli didn't have any such inhibitions. 

(Machiavelli makes no distinction between the tyrant 
and the king.) 

But that loses its meaning vhen you— Machiavelli starts 
from the simple distinction as traditionally known, from 
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Aristotle, and then vjhen you ?o deeper and deeper it 
disappears. In other words, a tyrant who becomes the savior 
of his co ntrv is no longer meaningfully distinguishable 
from a kin~. That is Machiavelli’s point. In other words, 
that certain thin's have to happen, which a constitutional 
or legitimate king would not do, is true. But then he 
would raise the question whrt would the ancestors of the 
legitimate kin.? do until they became kines? The beginnings 
of commonwealths, as Burke said, are better covered with a 
veil* Because legitimacy and illegitimacy in that midst 
are not so easily distinguishable as they are in an American 
election in the year 1962. Although some people say even 
there they are not so easily distinguishable. Yes? 

(Going feck to the first Book, the love of fair " 
basis of virtue. I recall when we were discussing the 
Oeconorajas we were talking about the love of gain, you 
referred to some dialogue that showed love of gain was good.) 

Hipparchos . Plato’s Hipparchos . Bow mostly regarded as 
spurious. Hipparchos was the narae of an Athenian tyrant. 

This is the point you see. In this enormous literature 
on Socrates you find always—then again, which is perfectly 
true, you find that there is something in the Socratic 
argument of a very low utilitarianism, of xhich we found 
traces in wbe t we read in the Memorabilia . Vhat is it 
useful fer? And at the same time, and as one of the best 
classical scholars of his generation put it, he always 
preaches usefulness, usefulness, usefulness, for practical 
things, low practical things. And yet he himself never 
uses these advantages, is not concerned with them. But vhat 
Socrates means ultimately is this: there is a simple sobriety. 
You know. In our ordinary coumon sen si cal dealings ve can 
easily distinguish between a man t&o is prudent and an 
imprudent man. And in another way we have it in the arts, 
shoemaker is perfectly able to give you an account of 
every move he makes, and why he chose this leather in preference 
to other, and everything. Row these lowly things, ordinary 
Prudence, in the ordinary arts dive us a hint toward the 
higher things. They should be as clear and as prudent on 
the hi hest level as they are on the lowest level. Now ycu 
can see the difficulty very easily '.lien you come from simple 
practical matters, to the political matters where the 
passions come in. And vfcere you rarely find people \fao are 
as sober in their political actions rs the simple craftsman, 
and the simple farmer. or uhoever you tnke, might be either 
in his art or in his daily life. This is the point. From 
this point of view Socrates says love of gain which is 
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maligned crdirarily is not quite truly maligned. Of course 
you have to consider true gain, ^nd that is the question: 
what is. true "ain? Is it the largest bank account' This 
leads to manifest absurdities. Demonstrable absurdities. 

So no sensible man can seek his end in \:ealth or in power, 
or all the other things which are mostly desired by most 
people, an! you have to think of something better. You 
know. Today you see it in the discussions in social science. 
I have discussed it in my lecture course, when someone said 
well wisdom or something of this kind should be such a high 
thing. V ; hy not pv»\/er? That is easily said. You can also 
say why not stamp collecting? vTiy not skating? Why should 
this not be the highest good? You can easily say it, but 
you cannot think it. Apply your mind to a nan, look at him, 
whose highest and greatest satisfaction is found in stamp 
collecting or in power as power. I mean not the purpose for 
which power is used, that is another natter. But a man vho 
is concerned with power as power is simply an abominable 
busy-body, whom no one can respect and who cannot r espe ct 
himself. Because he respects himself only to the extent 
to which he is successful in his power. . And he cannot 
always be successful. This is the kind of thing which 
Socrates has in mind: sobriety. Someone has said it very 
nicely, one of my former students, '/hat Socrates stands for 
is sublime sobriety. But the noun as distinguished from the 
adjective is sobriety. You have to start from that. 
Dispassionate. 

(Could this be the solution to our problem of what the 
difference between Socrates* and Cyrus' virtue is? Cyrus 
preaches self-denial and moderation. But for what?) 

Exactly• 

(For gain, power, wealth.) 

’ It looks wonderful in the process. T? ell, I will 
anticipate what we will see next time. In the process it 
looks wonderful. This marvelous and intelligent, and 
efficient conqueror on a white steed, you know? And himself 
not fearln; dangers of any sort, always in the thick of 
thinrs, and that* is wonderful. But what is its end? Mat 
will it lead to? In the end he will die, that we know. 

But what is the purpose of that. Let us assume he has 
conquered the whole globe. Let us give him the Thole rope 
to hang himself, -hat will be? He will live exactly like 
that despicable uncle of his. You know? He will have 
everything \/hich the heart desires and he <.111 enjoy that 
because he doesn't know anything better. Mle f he action 



and the vev of life is of course much more lvipresslve, and 
rightly so, than that of his despicable uncle. It is not 
any the less a thoughless life because he has not considered 
the finis , the end. Tes? ' 

(unclear) 

Not necessarily. No. I think what he means Is this. 

Here the case of discipline is much more striking than in 
other cases. For example, if they are keeping discipline in 
retreat where they are all apprehensive and would like to 
run for their lives, that is something trivial so to say. 

But in victory where they believe they are about to conquer 
the whole camp that they even there obey is a greater feat 
of discipline than the other. This I think is correct. 

V/e must not underestimate the amount of simple military visdoin 
which Xenophon of course possesses. Since we are not in a 
military school we do not put the emphasis on it. i»nd 1 
think also from Xenophon’s point of view it is subordinate 
to the moral-political issue. But it is of course there. 

(It sounds like moderation.) 

Of course a kind of moderation*, self-control. Sure. 

(In contrast to the thing you had me read, Cyrus was 
eager to e;et his soldiers into the >jar, but again Cyaxares 
sent to Cyrus saying he was making a grave mistake in 
delaying instead of leading as soon as possible against the 
enemy. And Cyrus twice replied I don’t \ant to attack. I 
want them all out.) 

Tes. 


(Now uhnt is going on, that Cyrus tries to get. his 
army in the field, but again that he is hesitant about 
joining battle, and refuses to attack the enemy vrhen he is 

half in and half out and presumably in the greatest disorder.) 

That I do not see. Mr. _? 

(The explanation is, if he only defeats half of he 
enemy, the enemy will feel they are not defeated.) 

Tes, let them stick their neck out, so that he can cut 
it off. 
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(He might have to fight twice. He doesn't v/ant to 
ficht twice.) 

% 

(Y/ouldn't it be easier to fight the enemy in tv© halves?) 
What did you say? 

(unclear) 

This subject comes up later, I’ believe, again. So. 

(end of lecture) 



X eaxttfton- KSyxopa edia IV J25 

That vas a good pa?®r» intelligent and thorough. X on especially 
grateful to you because X have a feeling Too!: JV raa loss raoardixx? to 
the reader than the three other books, end also the fifth boob, are. 

Tou brought out very veil a number of important points, and X think 
you vere enabled to do so because you approached it ulth the right 
question) viiat does Book XV contribute to answering the question of 
the boob, hcr.7 is rule of sen over men possible? The Tundsaental 
question of political philosophy, or, as you stated it, is Cyrus a 
vise aan? This you articulated vary nicely. 

Sot7 there are a fe* points '.hich X uould like to repeat. Xou brought 
out that visdom requires kncraledge, but the knowledge rhich Cyrus 
possesses to an ena?lxig degreo io not the knorrledges it is a Halted, end 
in a tray subordinate, part of it. And you discussed at same length 
his Boderation, his possessing noderation, Tou stated this very clecrly, 
that he docs not possess moderation in the full sense, but he has some 
kind of Boderation vhich is perfectly sufficient for hi. . 

Hera vhen you spoke of it in the beginning of the exposition of this point, 
you proved it by the fact that he vas able to nake his soldiers 
moderate, Hon, does it prove Boderation if someone can Bake his sub¬ 
ordinates Doderate? 

(Hot in itself, no.) 

0 

Tiell, tile most beautiful example I knovr is Alcibiades in Thr.cyclic os 
in the eighth boob, vhen he teaches the Persian satrap rho employs 
Greek soldiers that it is absolutely necessary to give then small 
nonetary compensation because they are going to spend that like drunken 
sailors in the next port. And so Alcibiades teaches Boderation. 

Alcibiades of all people. So tills is not—you did not leave it at 
this argument. Good. 

l/e> have spoken about tills'question of Cyrus* visden beforp, not 
necessarily under this beading, but for example in the Eiird Boob th en 
the sophist friend of Tigraies the son of the Armenian king came in- 
Socrates soueicra—then vc have the standard as it vers present In 
the Education of Cyrus itself. And the mere feet that Tigranes has to 
teach something to Cyrus vhich Cyrus did not knorr sufficient proves 
his superiority over Cyrus in this respect. 

There uere tmrsdnor points. One) you said vealth is better* 
than food and drink, and this made you shake your head in distrust, 
in disbelief. 

(unclear) 

Xes. Ee says vealth is better than food and drink, X reoezfeer that. 

(iy disagreement vas tdth his belief that Cyrus* ala ms vealth. 

That the aim is vealth is stated by one of the peers, not by Cyrus* ) 
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I see. In other nerds, you would agree with Ur* that wealth 
is better than food and drink* 

(?es.) 

One could question that* 

(I certainly would, ) 

0 

Ur* * defend your proposition. 

This rraa an interpretation.) 

IVhat would you say? 

(I was looldng at this problan here and I was trying to solve the 
problem. And the problem is this* V/hy teach abstinence from food and 
drinl: for the purpose of wealth? Obviously it must be so'tliat wealth 
is higher? Obviously it must be so tliat wealth is higher, at least 
in the sense of More desirable than food ar.d drink*) 

0 

Tou asserted it, but you didnH prove it in any nay. 

(No* I adult I canH prove it*) 

But you gave seme rudiaent of an argument, I believe* *.hat was it? 

(The reason was that wealth was shared by all whereas food and 
drink was a pleasure purely subjective*) 

Still,'but you could also—^/hat is wealth? All useful things, . all* 
good things', all values* Now these values can of course include steers, 
grain, eggs, and brandy even, or whiskey* Tou can share food and drink 
as well as wealth* 

(I just remembered Aristotle for some reason placed the virtues 
which are shared above those which are selfish*) 

That Is in the Politics* yes* 

% 

(And that was just a plausible interpretation*) 

But that you have a point is proven at least historically by the 
fact that Plato in the Republic gives a higher rank to oligarchy, the 
rule of wealth than to democracy, the rule of the bodily desires* How 
this is fhnda&enbally the same what you say* From what point of view 
could W3alth and the desire for wealth be put Iiigher than the desire 
for food and drink? 



(Is there a distinction between lawful self-interest and. ilegitioete 
self-interest?) 

It has something* to do with it* But we need a word tlth thich 
you are all nauseated, in order to make it quite dear* Look around; 

Tou all know sufficiently a one anixaals like birds, or oats, or lions, 
do they have desire for food end drink? 

(Yes.) 

Do they have desire for wealth? 

(They are too stupid*) 

# m 

in other words, there is an elonent of rationality, a very low 
class, but there is some calculation, some long range calculation that 
is what we ra esn by long range* To that extent desire for wealth, good 
or bad, is specifically human. Desire for food and drink is not 
specifically human. To that extent wealth is higher* 

(unclear) 

Sure, what is the staple formula people use for explaining these 
things? Instinct. Therefore all anijaals of that species do it* 
i.hereas in the case of tai some do it and others don't* So that in 
the case of nan it has really to do not ilth instinct, but thinking 
of the future and not thinking of the future. I think one can safely 
say that* In addition, to store up enough for the next \rinter is not 
the sane as the desire for wealth* The nan tfco is concerned with 
becoming wealthy thinks mid) beyond the next winter* He thinks even 
of what he will leave his children. 

C'ealth as you are defining it though, assumes a certain kind of 
rationality, that it is wealth for things useful but one could talk 
of wealth rhich is not useful.) 

‘.bet could—erven if you take an in itself wholly vdueless piece of 
paper and ^eke an inprint on it which tells you it is a thousand 
dollars or so. Still you must admit that its value depends ultimately 
that you Can get something for it, as Is easily proven in a run away 
inflation, when you can get nothing far it* And therefore it is no 
longer valuable. So all wealth is ultimately tar the sake of useable 
things, /nd erven If you Invest monqr in enoraoos' factories, ultimately 
that is supposed to produce the things to'be used, end to give 
Monetary reward to the owners and workers, tho rf.ll again use this 
retard for useeble tilings* 1 mean, they may use it for bad things. 

They may buy heroin with it. That is another matter. But from their 
perverted point of vie.7 that is e good thing. In other wards, I 
think I Jr. _ is right. 



Now then you said something which also created some shaking of 
heads in some quarters in the class* Is belligerence required for the 
military art! You seem to question that. And that struck ne as 
paradoxical, 'ihat do you mean by that? Perhaps I do not understand 
what you mean by belligerence* 

C/ell, I meant—when I was trying to describe when Cyrus had taken 
off—with Cyaxares* permission—and just ignored this man who was 
supposed to be his military equal, the king of the liedes.) 

Can you call this belligerence? I mean what you suggested was a 
first-rate general of an extremely mild and gentle disposition. Tills 
is what I meant; and I would say in principle that it is possible* I 
think Alanbrook, you know, the British Chi“f of Staff, was such a man* 

At least that was the inprescion I got froa his diary. And there -~ 
such people of course. But this I wouldn’t caLl in itself belligerent. 

If you mean a man ri o likes to fight— 

(No. TTfcat I meant was there was certainly a man in a position- 

unclear) 

# 

That*you cannot properly cdl belligerence, you can only say that is 
injustice, a certain kind of injustice. And this is of course a 
question which we r.dll keep in mind, that Cyrus, this master of the 
political art and therefore also master of justice, beiig just, is in a 
sense not just. And you gave us seme examples of the way in rhich 
he pushes out his uncle, Cyaxares, and which will be the action for quite 
some time* I believe this question is bothering you greatly* I haven*t 
looked at your statement, but you said it to me orally* 

(That was just related to the point I brought up last tliue*) -- 
• • 

* Oh, I see* Now if we have time at the end of our discussion of Book 
IV, we may take it up* 

Let us now then begin with the beginning of Book IV* "a see in the 
second paragraph in Cyrus’ address to the Persians that he is unable 
to give everyone his proper reward on the basis of his own knowledge* 

He can reward properly Chrysantas the Persian commander because he has 
observed him* And this raises a very interesting question. Let us 
assume re have the perfectly just and vise man at the top, and we lose 
our freedom in a sense but on the othar hand we get fill justice. There 
is a certain complication here* Because this supremely vise and just 
man cannot possibly have sufficient knowledge of all cases* He has to 
depend on reports by others* That means on the judgment of others* 

And you have to go conn from the generals to the non-com. As stoned officers 
and whether the same degree of '..ice judgment will be available in the 
lc*7er echelons is not to be expected. This I mention only in pacsing* 
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The greet question which appears in the beginning of the first chxpter is 
that they don't have a Persian cavalry, ".'a have roar' at the beriming 
that Persia itself, Persia props*, being a mountainous country, doesn't 
have a cavalry. And non Cyrus feels very strongly the need for such a 
cavalry, './hat shall they dot Lot us read paragraph 11* 

Why not pursue theu,,,all agreed upon this point* 

In other words, Cyrus doesn't dare to nnke the demand in his onn 
name yet. It oust be a demand of the whole amy, iMch is bound to stales 
seme impression even on that tyrant or absolute monarch—let us never 
forget that—Cyaxares. Yes. And then they go, Hon leers does Cyariares 
react to this request fbr cavalry? Paragraph 13, 

Wov* Qyaxares seemed to feel some little jealousy...doing the 
ease. 


In other words, his aotivetion is conplicated, a) he is envious, and 
b) he likes the situation as it is. Of course both reasons are unpayable. 
That is always in such a speech you Ionov, what the speaker says is not 
identical with That motivates him. This simple fact is not a discovery 
of present-day social science analysis of propaganda. Good, Hero vhat 
does he say? 

Well, Cyrus, I knot:,,,success, such as has cot; been granted to 
us? 

Literally, "good luck". 

If, therefore,,,gained by the first, 

L'e cannot read the whole thing. There follows a second argument 
In the ne:t three paragraphs i do not drive the beaten ecc^r to despair, 
Povr they are glad to r.et rid of the danger, but if you pursue thm into . 
their own land, their last retrert, then they trill behave like a sow 
defending her litter—ii litter is the props* tem, Good, That is 
arguuent number three. And then at the end of paragraph 18, the jjedes, 
sy crrm people, deserve some rest. These are the three ostensible reasons. 
Her./ Cyrus relies to that in the nert. Let vs read that, 

Lay, said Cyrus in reply,.,bring thea to ytrn. 

And so on, Cyrus* suggestion is of course the l*ed$s should not be 
compelled to engage in that unploesant business, but only if scrasone 
is eager to volunteer. So not forbid that. This is the substance of ' 
Cyrus* reply. He does not meet the Issue stated in the first arjaicnt, 
naoely, that one aust be moderate or continent in aiy pi ensure, even 
regarding the pleasure of victory. What light does ti:is taror on Cyrus? 
If re kne/ nothing else but this eexhango? 


\ 
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* 

(Cyrus alrays goee after more, He is never satisfied ’dth enough.) 

Let us use nor: the almost technical terns used by Cyaxares. The 
technical term for this peculiar defect of character Thick Cyruc shows. 

He is immoderate, incontinent* 

m 

(But if he thinks the argument is spurious, is it not possible he 
just ignores il because it is flagrantly irrelevant.) 

After all, it is a serious question. Should not one sometimes 
stop conquering? You luiow, the historical Cyrus didn't stop conquering. 

He T7as stopped by being killed in battle. And of course Xenophon, who 
is so nice, permits him to die in bed, surrounded by his whole family, 
and everything is fine. And the misfortune happens only immediately 
after his death. x-.\ as is Xenophon's improvement on the situation. The 
question is this* A man -light not ansvrer to an objection because he 
thinks it 1s silly. That is perfectly true. But is it silly? 

(?rott the point of view of a general who has rented an airy, to 
say let's stop when we have them on the run, is silly.) 

The main point was to defend Media against this barbaric host. They 
have succeeded in that. That is enough* You Icnor*. There is no total 
war in the nineteenth and twentieth century sense. It is proven. One 
can say that. Mow the question of course is was Cya:cares entitled to 
make that argument? . r. ? 

(It setms that Xenophon gives us the key to that when he says Cya;cares 

was jealous, and tills would be a nice way for Cyrus to get around that. 

Ve don't know if the advice Is trustworthy.) 

* • 

But Cyrus doesn't meet the argument in any point. He only says, as 
it were, you are quite ri^ht, but we don't want to do any big thing, but 
just a little mopping up. And some of your own officers and ><ien are 
eager to do the'same. Don't spoil their pleasure. That is the rest 
which they seek, not to sit here and get drunk. And Cyaxares; *Jio is 
after all a rather mild and ineffective ruler, sag's all right, I don't 
want to be a spoil-sport, and that's it. I mean, Crus is very clever. 

And he is Infinitely superior regarding slyness to this uncle. But 
the question is nevertheless that the uncle might have a point. You 
must uiake a distinction. The uncle might not have a point because 
his motivation consists of envy end also sheer satisfaction with getting 
drunk and similar tilings* Yes? In ny opinion. But nevertheless it has 
happened before and will happen again that people who have no right 
to bring forth an argument, bring forth a very good argument. You 
know? You find examples evsry day* I read in a coluan yesterday a 
re.iark against Senator Keating that he is a very amiable and public- 
spirited man, but eager for publicity. How one could say the political 
friends of this colusnlst are also perhaps not averse to publicity. 



Therefore to be cocci' for publicity at? be a vice, but it la irrelevant 
here. Or rather, he had no ri;;ht to use it. Cut this happens all the 
time. Ifor. the real point why' Cyar^rw point is well taken, although 
ho had no right to take it is, \*iat happens nt the end? os ij*. * 
hao pointed outi riiat Cyrus rants is success, a miHtcry suocees, one 
alter tie other, end getting ever nore rich and ever nore famous. At 
some tiioe th^ jurt stop. If only after having conquer td the whole 
globe—which at that time ms not possible because of poor cocwunications, 
as ve have observed on otlur occasions* So at some point they oust 
8top, even at the end ol earth or Venus and ] bon, whatever the limits at 
the tLaenny be. *:.hat trill they do then! Exactly what Cyarrares is doing 
ncr.r. To sit, to celebrate, get drunk* And this Is the lesson bf the 
thole book. That' happens. So from this point of vien Cyaxares, this 
despicable fell or, from this point of trier Cyaxares was viSer than C;tus. 
he did it nor. Ee did not postpone it* Because there in this relatively 
Biicll country of iiedia it did not make eueh a difference whether they 
had such a ruler as that. But after Cyrus had conquered the ‘./bole 
world, so to spoak, m? enslavec' all these net!one, this could not be 
unc cnc so easily as the bad effect of an inferior ruler in a single 
country. So I think Cyaxares has a point, although he in* a ray lias no 
rtolit to say so. But in a rey he has the right to say so, because the 
end lidch Cyrus and his friends aspire to is not different firm the 
end uhichhe enjoys nor;. There is a fable of the hare end the tortoise 
in a race. The tortoise toesnH move and the hare runs and runs and. the 
tortoise arrives first. Cyaxares has alroacfc” arrived, lliile this very 
quick hare, Cyrus, is still miming. Tes. 

(Bo you think it would be unfair to refute Cyaxares by a prediction 
of his future?) 

Eo, he zras too dumb I or that. ‘But someone nay say something *iiich 
is qoite sensible as for as it goes, end be more sensible than cnc knosrs. 
Thai happens. In a much more general nay. \e always scan core than 
t re boor* Vhat ve say Is always more than what we mean. These implications 
nay be foolish. They nay also be rig^it. And therefore Hegel said very 
well occasionally that it is a very unfair criticism of a man to say 
he does not knsr/ That he s^rs. Ve all do not know what we say. TIiat 
i»uld require a decree of awakeness which cannot be expected* The k^r 
point rhidi is implied here it seems to me is this. That all the 
grandeur and nobility of Cyrus* way of life as contrasted with the 
ignoble way oi life of Cyaxares that all this nobility is ultimately in 
the service of the bodily pleasures. And ti.at is the absurdity of it. 

And this has very grave implications* 

Men let ns torn to the next chapter. Still—yee? 

(unclear question.) 

If the end is achieved* Is tills not so? If the end is m ca-c:*.jing 
of others, if it could be achieved—and the hypothesis of this ‘/or’.: is 



it can—in fact it was never achieved as you know. Napoleon didn't ' 
achieve it. Russia. Alexander the Great didn't achieve it. Be died, 
very young. Even Caesar didn't achieve it. He tras assassinated, ito 
one really achieves universal rule ever. 

(AlcibiadesT) 

khat did he achieve! He had to commit suicide. Ho. There xtcjs a 
prospect for one or tro fleeting moments, and that Tras quite a bit giver 
the circumstances, but that is all. 

Not let us read tire first paragraph of the next chapter, 

0 

TJhile Cyrus Tras thus occupied, messengers cane as if 
providentially from the Hyrcanians. 

"In a divine way somehow,* 

How the Hyrcanians are neighbors...that reputation still. 

You know, this reference again that Xenophon knows these things 
somehow by direct knowledge, by present knowledge. So the fiction of 
historical truth is preserved. 

Pbr this reason the Assyrians used to employ them as the 

Spartans...instead of the Assyrians. 

Tills of course gives the ityreanians an easy opportunity to switch 
sides. This remark about "this happened in some divine manner* we 
find also repeated in paragrqoh 1$ in a different way. Let us road 
that first. . 

As they proceeded...at the miracle. 

•kith are, with a shudder toward the divine* and so on. You See, 
Cyrus' new attempt, goirg over from the defensive to the offensive, 
acquires divine approval. The gods are not concerned with men's 
Boderetion. They give their blessing to the lack of moderation. Let's 
keep tills in mhid. In the second case you see Xenophon says "it is said!*. 
He doesn't claim that this actually happened, kfhereas in the first 
case he simply asserts that the arrival of the !tyrcanlans was of divine 
origin. At any rate, we can say what Xenophon suggests, not so much 
trough Qyaxares as through the gods Cyrus gets his cavalzy. And of 
course, this means also he is less dependent on Qyaxares. 

Paragraph 10. 

ifaila of the lledea soae-cane out...great impending danger 
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"Groat Tear". 

And still others..,jarring up in Media, k 

Wiese aro live reasons and all introduced in identically the sane 
rayi d and ** he I those and those. The central one is that 

they rere grateful to him because he had liberated then frou a great 
fear, Tou r era ember the these of fear in the conversation with Ti^ranes, 
Their king could not ha^e saved than froo the Assyrian danger, Cyrus 
had done it, Yes, and let us road the nett'paragraph. So in other 
words, the liedes all gladly rent rith Cyrus, because Cyrus had saved 
their country, 

(It shoes Qyaxares didn't knar; men. If he had, he would not have 
assented to allov Cyrus to use thou. 

* m 

Sure, *7ell, he was in every respect an inept king, wasn't he? 

(The most important part of Cyrus' education was his being in 
iiedLa nhen he was young.) 

Yes, sure. That is true. In addition to the lessons he leerned 
in flatterire and being flattered—do you rejesaber?—and in lyrannical 
rule, he also surely established connections, Katurally, If someone 
goes to graduate school, he has tro benefits: a) he gets certain 
instructions, and: b) he meets other students who may becoire later on in 
life VIP's and can be very helpful. Sure, Good, This is however not 
an ostensible reason why people go to universities, 

?aragrq>h 11* 

The result was,,,out of gratitude, 

"Mot compelled, but from . The Greek ward pc**/’O' neons 

somethin' more than gratitude and includes that: grace—and of which 
gratitude is as It were a part. And this opposition between crepulsion 
and grace by the way is crucial for the Hiero because one can show that 
in the part in ' which the badness of tyranny is presented, the first 
a erven chapters, the word "ccopulsiorf’" is much nore frequent than the 
word "grace," And In the second part, where tic good tyranny is des¬ 
cribed, the number of refer incss to " consuls iorf 1 is equal to the rmihar 
of references to "graced. In other word., the secret of government is 
to rule £L fty percent by compulsion end fifty percent by grace. And 
hero Cyrus does even lore—he r\ns these !jedec without aiy compulsion. 
There is no possibility to exxod thos. Tnis is his chaii&na, a word 
derived froa charts Thich is so com on in Social Science, 


/ 
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(unclear question) ' 

That Is clear. That we would do *c a matter of course. Thore was 
even a reference to that. T/as thare not a reference to thatf naturally. 
You seo, you must not lose sight of the'obvious. Ihen you look at 
Cyrus as ho appears at a simple' reading, without any thinldix.;* just 
surrendering to the impressions, then you* see Cyrus is in a way a very 
amiable man. You knar, a mere calculator, of whoa everyone sees ho is 
playing them dose to his chest and all this kind of thing is loathed 
by eveiyone. He has no friend. He cannot have a friend. 1 mean, 

Cyrus is the outgoing type* slapping the backs all the time. This can 
go well with calculation, very well. And the point is these people are 
not always calculating. They have a kind of natural capacity to be 
amiable when it is particularly useful to be amiable. They are in a 
way red?.;* giftsd li«. And Cyrus is such a man. You kn<rr. He has an 
urge to be kind. And of course lie has to kill people all the time, but 
that just can’t be helped. He doesn’t do it—how many people can he 
possibly kill? He doesn’t have to kill a single man with his own hand 
by now, I believe. That is exactly the secret of ids success. He 
appears to be amiable to eveiyone, *.ith a few exceptions Thich re will 
observe. Only one point. In the next paragraph, paragraph 12. 

And when they were out.•• seal of theirs. 

• * 

"That he might be able to give charts, grace". In other words, 
gratitude on both sides. The l.'edes are grateful to Cyrus, and Cyrus 
is grateful to the Lleties. That is a cost desirable relation, as you 
know from the ordinary absence of that in foreign relations. 

I read in a book about the Second ’ arid V’sr the difference between the 
fraich and the Belgians after the liberation. The Belgians were 
much mare genuinely grateful than the french were. Because the fronch 
were somehow ashaned that they had to be liberated by others, because' 
of their famous military past. Tiber eas the Belgians, a small nations, ' 
never aspired to military greatness, at least not since time immemorial, 
and they could be simply gratefhl. So gratitude is extremely rare. 

Here we hare it. And this impression which goes through'the whole 
book of a man wo wins by Ills smile, as it were, you know, a fairy tale. 
But something vsy hard and harsh is easily discemable beneath this 
pleasait surface. Now lor. . 

(I would like to go back for a minute to the contrast between Cyrus 
and Cyaxares, the point that Cyrus in the end .will do just as Qyarares 
does now. But it seems to me in the end Qyrus will hare such more than 
bodily pleasures, namely glory and praise.) 

That la true. But the question is still this. Is glory such an 
unproblematic thin', that we can simply leave it at thatj an end no 
longer in need of an analysis. Because granted tint Cyrus is concerned 
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so to speak only rith ploy, what happens to his subjects? Bo subject 
of Cyrus can possibly hare the glory of Qyrus himsolf. isd 2a proportion 
as thie is the case tho other rewards of victory* may become sore important. 
There is a cartel n delusion about gloiry. I Been, those people who are 
com earned rith it—they are mots open in classical antiquity than in 
modern tines to eternal glory, glory for ever and ever, la there such 
a glory for ever and ever ? 1 mean, think of Pericles, he res surely 
such a man, and he said it qdte openly. To ‘.Aon does Pericles o*.;e his 
everlasting glory, tip to the present day! To a single man. To'Thucydides* 
If t iq did not have Thucydides he would be spoken about in a ray, but he 
wculd not be present ao an individual to us. Similar things apply also 
to Caesar. And of course in the case of Caesar it is different because 
he founded the Ronan aspire rhich lasted for many centuries, and even 
the physical renairo of it are still visible. 2nd in addition, to say 
notling of other things, eternal glory is of course also very much 
dependent on That future generations rill think. Tou knar, there may be 
changes of interpretation. There is no presence. For cample, Aristotle. 
*:ell, you always have Aristotle hloself here. He may be wrong end he 
say be right, but we are confronted with him directly. In the case of 
thcoe great conquerors there is no such presence possible, lihat can we 
knot: of their deliberations and counsels? And to what erbent each of 
then was the originator of hie plans? It is very hard to sqf, 

• . % * *r • t 

• # 

(It was mostly* with respect to your sumraaiy of the point that I 
raised the question, namely, that Cyrus* tray of life, liis nobility and 
grandeur is. iq the service of bodily pleasures.) 

’ t r ’ -. >._ 

* llo, -no. Tqu ire quite right. But when Tie read the last chapter of 
the riLghth liook Vre *6111 see hon the whole tiling ends, bow this terrific 
edifice—according" td^Xeaaophon's description, I m not concerned new 
with historical truth-^collapsed from one day to the other. The 
glory thick survives—the workTfas' surely not forever and ervar—the 
glory can last bqyond the -werk^ that is dear, but the question is again— 
if we didn't* incfw of Cyrus tfcrou;jj the Old Testament and through Herodotus 
and Xenophon, again a mere n$raei some fellow in Persia ccnqusrod the 
viorld. And all modern diggiigv end so on and ao on would not fundamentally 
do array with that dependqnce* .-'.- * . 

-."*■' (U : \. ■ 

(unclear question) ' ' * 

. . • . 

Tes, but we can read him, for the time being at least. To that 
extent we have mare direct knowledge. 

(Caesar himself wrote about 1 is deeds. ) 

Especially his Gallic Vara and Civil T/ara . Tes. But can likc 
Per id 38 and ao on never wrote. They made speeches, and nothin:; has 
remained except two or three quotations in Aristotle's Rhetoric or so. 

Tes. — 
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Tea* fliere la one more point regarding this subject at the end 
toward which' the effort of Cyrus is directed* At the beginnirc of 
paragraph 22, A speech of Cyrus* Test 

If, therefore, we T7irh***let us not give them time* 

And so on* Tou see? Here, at least as far as ids following is 
concerned he only says "Let us not eat nos and sleep now so that we can 
eat and sleep forever in perfect safety*" There are other remarks to 
this effect in paragraphs 25 to 26* 

In paragraphs 29 and 30 there is a minor point which I mention as 
a question* Here he speaks of the allies of +u ' s *-Syrian king, what 
they did* 


As it was sumaer, Croesus*, th^y S qr, did the sane* 

"They say"* */hy does he make this qualification, in the case of 
the Phrygian king and not in the case of Croesus? I do not know* But 
I only bring them up as the kind of questions ihich a real interpreter 
of this book would have to solve* 

(lt*s the same thing with regard to his reference to the divine* 

In the one case he refers to it and the other not*) 

Yes* That is one of the defects of our present discussion that we 
cannot solve a single of these questions* The only one ihich I can solve 
is a simple one, when he says his mother was Uandane, and his father is 
said to be Cambyses—which is easy to solve* But the other cases I do 
not find my way. 

In the address to the Persian nobility which follows soma/hat 
later, we see how much he is concerned with being reputed to be concerned 
with the well-being of the allies* Without the reputation the concern 
would be politically valueless* Tes? 'In other words, this element of 
reputation, and therefore also of sham, enters into that glory. Tou 
know? [Glory is what the others think* There is something in principle 
spurious about that, although huaan life is unthinkable without that* Tes* 

(In 22, where to eat and sleep In safety, they have to fight a 
battle now—this is why I have this question es to whether or not 
Cyrus Is being inaoderate in pushing it to a sure victozy*) 

Cyrus dldn*t give a single prudential military reason why they must 
go beyond this* Be avoids the issue* There is no proof given that 
Cyrus for prudential reasons of a higher order—say, organizing Asia— 
sharkod on this* Sot the slightest suggestion to that affect anywhere* 
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(Veil, here it bogus thi3 point about frturt safety is relevant,) 

That Is of course true of by toy defensivo war, surdy, and also 
the lino between offensive and defensive cannot always be easily 
drawn. But tliat is exactly the point which Cyazares has in bind, Th^ 
could sleep non because the Asjyrians have a bloody noos end they are 
glad to be left alone* There is no danger from the Assyrians dot* 

(It is possible no.?, but r^ybe toaonon they won’t have it*) 

m 

There will always be such a tomorrow* Tou know, in former tines 
people believed that there is a vet in every generation, or at least in 
every two generations. And consult the antfals of the world whether 
you find a period longer than 70 years without a war. I mean, .that you 
can have peace organic at:. * ' r.r-: 1 peace marches and everything els a, but 
hitherto it hasn’t helped, 'And our century which was thought to bring 
war to an and—you remember, the Hague, the International Court and 
all the things they tried? 17e have had more and bigger wars than ary 
earlier century. Perhaps the increase in the political noise by 
pacifists is in exact proportion to the increase in the ware. At 
rate, it is not a thesis which can easily be refuted by empirical i^er: 

And the fact that the wars have nor? reached this enorrsour character 
through thermo-nuclear ware, that doesn’t of course moan there will be 
no further wars. There >nay be nc thermo-nuclear wars perhaps* But 
people car. do that, you !now, The simple exanple, often adduced in 
this connection is poison gas*' Poison gas was valueless to both sides 
equd ly in the First World TTar, and hence they didn’t use it in the 
Sec end Vorld V'ar, but they used other things* So that is not a safe 
considerations the war to end all wars is a peculiarity of the twentieth 
century* In forner times, that attitude was we fight our war—ifcat 
there will be in thirty or fourty years we don’t know* And the Groehs 
rent vary far in that* They didn’t make eternal peace* They Sade peace 
fear a limited period* For thirty years for example, Beccuso Cod hrows 
what the situation will bo in thirty years* There rill be a young 
generation, people who have not kneam war and who are eager lor floating* 
That was the typical thing, described beautifully also by Thucydides at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war* Thera hadn’t been a big rcr 
since the Persian -ars, Ij 79, and when was th& ? 1 i31i years* So 
lmaginet up to ho the whole group of people of axes bearing age had 
never seen a war. It is not true that men simply detest war* That is 
not duply true* It think it wac diacerrable even during the Blit* 

In *>cland* I wasn’t there, but* I got the Impression that however 
terrible it was in uaiy respects, it was also an enoxcotwly thrilling 
int err citing of a htEBdnn life* One must face that* One nest not forget 
that* It is not merely sense of duty itdch enables people to Tin wars 
and to stand than* 

(l.ould it be possible to say that Cyrus would be aware of the feet 
that he couldn’t avoid a world war on the •.orrcr./Y) 



That means world conquest* If you want to have the war to end all wars 
you oust do to all men what Cyru3 did to the Armenians and the Chaldeans* 
Hamoly, disarm than, and you have a big any to defend them against 
all comers* And If there were a world state ;wu would only need a 
police farce* But this police force of course must have all the ear¬ 
marks of an army* Because do you believe—let us assume there is * 
starvation in India end tills wore controlled from Isscow or Peking; and 
they would necessarily send foodstuffs there to stop the rebellion, 
except that might be very inconvenient and impractical, because they 
need it elsewhere* A few boobs take care of the probleo* This police 
force of a world state is nothing but an any* There is indeed no 
longer foreign policy in the technical sexxre, but its equivalent in 
the interior* So this I believe is not an argument against what I said* 

l!ow in tMs paragrq>h 3S to 39. Let us read that* 

!7hen they heard this* •• show ourselves thoughtful for our 
couradesi 

"To coce to sight." They anist see it. Otherwise it is of no use. 

(bon* 


neither do I think.. .But if we shew.' ourselves 
Again "show" s "if we seen to be*” And so on* Let us read paragraph 

2 * 0 . 


And reieirber, said he, that even if we were under no obligation 
to show then every consideration 

Literally* "even if it were not necessary for us to be ashamed of 
than”* So to omit this out of sheer shame, because thqy 'will despise us 
that we fed ourselves while they were doing the fighting* Tes, 

even so it is not proper for us*. .mary times our own number 

s 

In other words, the main point here. This continence regarding 
food and drink is necessary also independently of its becoming knorm 
or not* Because only if we are continent rill we be able to take care 
of the enay* Continence is a virtue not dependent on beooolng ’morn 
to others* '.hereac this care for reputation depends absolutely on 
becoming hnot-m* Is that not trust Good* 

Again in paragraph 2*2* 

Besides there is also a vast amount of treasure in the caip*** 
mean to be fair 



■To appear to be just is more gainful than to get these things". 
Again in the ease of justice it is important that you aro Incrn to be 
just* In the ease ol continence it is not so* Simple proofs if you 
have over-eaten you are puniohod for it regardless of vk other it is ' 
public ally known or not—or Crunk too much. But if you are dishonest, 
you can get away '.:1th it, if it never becomes known* Therefore justice 
has aore to do with reputation then these virtues which concern only 
the individual nan himself* lest 

(Continence is good in itself, but justica is good only for.*,) 

That is an extreme version teken ty the so-called sophists, end 
such people, jvstice is not a virtue at all, because it is not a genuine 
virtue. But a part of the sophistic argument is of course true on a lcr? 
level. Kc*x in the sequel he refers to the Persian education, 
graph 1*1.. 


For to secure a present advantage*• .unseasonable gain 

■Unseasenable gein." lest 

with this in view that,..than the present. 

;ihat he says "training" is in Greek the ■education." He is 
restating the purport or goal of Persian education, you remember? In the 
first book? Port it is strictly—I mean the conniption he had effected 
in his first speech to the Persian nobility: —Virtue for the sake of 
its material rarard—is norr imputed to the original Persian education 
itself* Yes. So we have travelled a loig vej tfoa this aristocracy 
to its present state* . 

Her.? in the sequel Cyrus proves to be displeased with their dependence 
on foreign cavalry, ^rcanians and Medians, and thqy have no Persian 
cavalry of their own. And he makes therefore a speech to the Persian 
nobility in the next chapter* 'Je read only a pert of it* At the end 
of paragraph 8* 

m 

Veil then, supposing tre wished to organic e** .with their trades 

■Arts", Yes* 

and some with other**«are forced upon us* 

■But also necessity" * This has never cobs out so clearly before* 

The Persian nobility is conpelled to wage war* One can say it was all 
implied in the description of the Persian regise. But in this dear 
way I think it has never been stated before* 

So Cyrus proposes to the Persians that thqr should have a ccvrlry 
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of their oral. 'And he asks the Persian nobility, hitherto hoplites, 
heavy infantry, to become cavalrymen* And the speaker supporting the 
notion is Clirysantas. He have net his? before.' He is the moot loyal 
follower of Cyrus. And he gives a long speech, paragraph 1$ follorring. 
k'e cannot read the whole. Let me only renind you a bit of Chrysantes. 

He was in favor of the democratization of the any—you know, of the 
distributive justice by which everyone gets the position rhlch he 
deserves—and he was in favor of the establishment of this change by 
Cyrus* fiat as distinguished from democratic vote in the Assembly. He 
is a man not outstanding by sige and strength, but by prudence or 
reason* ' However, he was given to unreasonable and untimely over¬ 
exertion, as we have seen. And also he showed a certain over-estimation 
of the power of speech or logos . This is roughly the character of 
Clirysantas. :‘<xt wfcat are his reasons for having a Persian cavalry. 

His reasons are not politic!! and not '' + irian properly speaking, 
k'e cannot read the whole. Let us read paragraph 17, for exaxple. 

How the creature. •• eager to become cavalrymen. 

So tliis is Clirysantas* reasons for becoming a barsauan* Hor Iiow 
can you describe this desiret 

(He becomes a better warrior.) 

Yes, that is true. But could one not state it more simply? And this 
world also give us an inkling of what it stands for. 

(Strength?) 

* • t 

Ho, acre. He can see better, he can hear better. Yes, 

(unclear) 

# 

Ho, I don*t think so. 1'r, t 

(He becomes more independent.) 

# • 

Yes, that is one attribute of this new status, but how would one 
describe it? 

(unclear) 

That I do not see. Test 

(unclear question) 

Yes, sure, but I would like to link that up with... 

(unclear suggestion) 
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Yes, that showed hotr obedient he was, ' 

(He was faster on a horse.) * 

0 • 

Oh, I see. That*a good. In other words, he wants*—that is also 
something I believe. 

(Arc not centaurs demigods?) 


In other *.rords, he Hants to become super-human. He Hants to be uors 
than - a nan, end yet to have all the advantages of wen, and have tore, 
r '..'ell, 1 *iO«ld say this is the liuit of Chrysantas* notion of a net) 

/ /surpassing »aan, Tkis enlarges the question, yes? In other verex, a 
/^.beast-jian is more than a nan. 

(Should we contrast this with Cyrus* desire actually to be a god?) 


Yes, sure we must do that. This is his notion, £ut Chrysantas 
notion of his aspiration is the synthetic centaur. He uses the eepression 
"synthetic" because every evening he can take away that belt, and he is 
again a human being. 


(Is this an additional indication of his prudence? He knows it * 
is limited, therefore he doesn* t have the aspiration tc become a god, 
but a derai-god.) 



Yes, but still, you see, that is a very complicated thing, I do 
not claim that I can interpret it, but I think as a model of interpretation 
I r/ould take the fact which we observed when reading the Oeconor.icus . 

There then Ischoaachus taught Socrates the art of planting, an? ^ocretes 
hne.7 evsar’tiling, and then the reflection * knowledge is recollection" 
because Socrates reoeabers having passed certain fields her? the people 
had done it* knowledge is recollection. Hon this is of course a 
reminder of the doctrine that knowledge is recollection on a philosophic 
level, the Platonic level. Now Xenophon is capable of doing tha t. It 
is"his particular wanner to present the higher issues on a lor level, 
just as cenady does it, 'hen you read Aristophanes* Clouds, for example, 
the presentation of the issue of astronocy, arxl geography or whatever 
it is on the level of an Athenian peasant. Socrates is making investigations 
beneath the earth, well, that means of course he wants to find the 
best place for planting onions.* I fbrgot the other jokes there. How * 
Xenophon does something similar, only from a pro-Socratic point of vies/, 
not an anti-5ocratic point of view. So I would say so_aething of tills 
kind may be behind it. Let us look, bhat is such a centaur as 
Chrysantas describes it? It is a being composed of a rational being, 
man, and. an irrational being. Her.; man is of course himself composed of 
reason-and; sub-reason, sub-rational things, desires. In nan the logos , 
reason, io supposed to rule the irrational. That is one thing. 
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another tiling which Tie must- also not forget, that reason in mn is 
helped by the irrational, just as in the hippocentaur, in the Centaur,' 
the human is helped by the better ear of the horse, you renauber? ‘an, 
in other -.•ords, in a wsy is a centaur. Ian is in a way a centaur. 

A centaur being a being mixed of rational and irrational, I believe 
this leads even up to S:'ift | s Gulliver the fourth Part, the Kouyhnhnms, 

In Plato *s Fhaedrus man is described as a man; tro horses, and a chariot. 
The two horses are the desires, nan is reason, and the chariot is the 
boc£-. I mean, in other words, Chysantas in his barbaric tray divines 
something, but since he divines it in a barbaric way, he also ruins it, 

(uhy docs he nake centaur so emphatic? T/hy does he say horse- 
centaur.) 

Because in Greek centaur would be perfectly sufficient? That I do 
not knc*7 # In the Cynegeticus he speaks of Hippocentaurus? 

(Ho.) 

Very good question. 

(Does it have something to do with the arny?) 

Tes, he obviously wants to underline the fact that a part of the 
centaur is a horse, otherwise the mere name centaur would not supply 
the connection with cavalry, the verbal connection . That I would 
suggest, -.hich is probably not good enough. 'But it is worth considering, 
I do not claim that I can interpret it fully, I said only what occurred 
to me. 

So we turn now to the necrt chapter. Tes? 

(unclear) 

In other words, the re-introduction of the hierarchical society. 

This is a military* organization. They have to obey. They not the 
peers of the reala, tho have as much to say as the ruler. That is 
important, I am grateful to you. 

Now in the necrt chapter, paragraphs It to 8, unfortunately we 
cannot read it, we sea Cyrus again as benefactor, how he takes care of 
the civilian population. These people will not be harmed in ary way. 

Of course th<y will be disarmed. That goes without s^ing. And they 
have to deliver foodstuff and so on for the aruy. That is also clear. 
But then they are treated very well. Now of course part of it is meant 
very literally. There are certain very elanentary rides of conduct 
i/here ofdiclaldecency and low prudence absolutely coincide. And rales 
which ar e very frequently neglected ty thoughtless a®, soldiers or 
generals. The most Impressive example I ranember Is from Thucydic.-ss 
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a-ain. A Sparta coraraander, Alddcs, t?ho ld.Ua all priror.sr3 of rrar 
free the Greek islands, Aether thsy are pro«£parUn or anti-Spartan, 

And then cane one has to tell hin, you are a fool. Too rill create an 
anti-Spartan feeling everywhere by your ii discriminate killing, And 
then he lmedlatel? stops it. Cut he didn’t have the nits to think of 
it bins elf, 

Kerr swell people exist in til countries in all coitions. And to 
that extent of course Gyrus is the model of the tray to do these t'.ings, 
not create unnecessary antagoni&s, He is ranch better off by bcin^ nice 
to these people tian he rrould'be if bevrere not beir^ nice to then. 

Dveryov.e tho fights is killed, rithout any nercy. There is no wcnkqr 
business about that. But those vho do not fight and can rork for the 
arcy; they of course nuot be treated r/ell. They are benefactors of the 
croy, and so they till be benefitted ty the anzy in t"~ , 

(It is part of Cyrus 1 education tint '.Then he ras roin^ to ldll the 
Amenian kin v \, he learned fbrora Tigranes niiy he Toulri be of aore use alive,) 

bell, he really never thought of that. The practical lesson of 
Ti^ranes, that ha vould be bettor off if Armenian king and the aduinistration 
trouldi regain as it '.ras, and they'vov.ld send the arnicc, he Imer very r?oll. 

To that extent Cyrus did. not have to learn fron Tigrancs, '.hart he 
learned frera Tig ran so vere the theoretical reasonings connected vith that. 
Also the other point rrliich goes through Xenophon everywhere, the point 
rrlich is one o' the main points of jiachiavclii. That in a large sphere 
it does not make a great difference vh ether a man is decent, truly 
decent, or merely calculating. In a large sphere it doesn’t cake ary 
difference. In other nords, if Cyrus -were guided only by self- 
interest, or if he Trere guided by genuine beneficence, does in a large 
neasure aake no difference provided he is intelligently selfish. There 
is some truth in that. For mackiarvelli one can say that is the rhole 
truth. For Xenophon it is not the uhole truth. But rithin a certain 
limit it is of course true. 

In paragraph 9, iihen the prisoners of "war case, these civilians, 
at the end of that, paragraph 13, rhat’is the last sevter.ee? Cyrus 
addresses than in a very humane ziamer, not because he is a very huroane 
man, but because he is not a fool. These poor fish, they are no driver 
to hin. If he treats them veil, they can be very helpful to him so 
he 'ill be nice to thee, that’s all. 

Thus he spoke and they did obeisance and ct'oaised to do vhat 
he direct ex’. 

Thoo obeisance, in Greek,/vr.#A.-/*dV that is derivative fron the Greek 
TTord for dog» to coma on tabards the ruler like a dog, crrcjling as it 
trere. This is a term uhich they use lor greeting the Persian line. Tiiis 
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happens Tor the first time hero. Cyrus gradually bee on os the oriental 
despot. He was originally something like a Spartan king. At most a 
primus inter pares . And this Is the first sign. 

(Does tills mean "prostrate yourself" t Decause Xenophon says in 
Book VIII that when Cyrus goes out, the people prostrate themselves,) 

0 

These were the so-called iVee men, free citizens, yes. How we 
turn to the next chapter. And in paragraph k and paragraph 7, let us 
read these. 

Then the liedes and Tigranes...river that flowed by. 

And paragraph 7. 

Thu3, then, the Persians.,,something to do. 

Tills is again a reminder of the original situation, Persian continence 
and iledian incontinence. Yes, How in the seen el he describes the , 'edian 
king Cyaxares* lack of continence, and envy. He is really a despicable 
character. He cannot control himself, and then he doesn't get honor, 
and then he is envious of those who do control themselves, and get honor 
for that. And he sends a messenger to Cyrus, but the messenger cannot 
see him before the ne;t day. In' other words, by some accident, dilatoxy 
tactics prove to be very helpful, as thqy frequently do. Paragraph 15 
where Cyrus again addresses the Persian nobility. 

Friends, God holds out...For if we fail to guard 

There is a certain joke in Greek. T/hat he translates "available 
to tlienf, *r , is the same as the word for continence, "to become 

masters of them**. Self-contiol means of course being master of oneself. 

This cannot be well brought out in translation. 

For if we fail to guard...ask the authorities. 

■iagistracies". You see, Cyrus is still a republican magistrate at 
that time, and he behaves in an absolutely constitutional manner regarding 
the home authorities. But he builds up already an empire of'his own in 
the conquered countries, which is not yet formally an empire, but this 
will happen in short order. 

(His father is Canfcysea king of Persia.) 

Yes, but a very constitutional king, chief priest and couiuander-in- 
chief, nothing else. All civilian authority, i.e., all politick, 
authority is in the hands of republican elected magistrates. 

(I see.) 



Oh, yes. That is important. 

Mow how does he handle Cyaxares? Paragraph ZL, 

But further, hero do we deserve any blene,,,not averse to it. 

Is this not amazing? He changes it. The permission is transformed 
into a command. To some' extent it is of course right. Permission is 
surely not a prohibition, but it is also not a conaanc!, But he prepares hir.- 
self for the worst in case Cyaxares doesn’t ccne to his senses. This is 
developed in the sequel where re have also a letter from Cyrus to 
Cyariaros which was very well explained by iir, , Tes, 

(I read in paragraph 21 that when Cyrus rent to the L'edes to ask 

thaa w go out with him this is what he told them,) 

* « 

Ixybe you are right in that, but Cyar.ares knew, or might know, that 
he had not given a command, but only permission, Cyaxares is a great 
fool, but he is not so foolish not to see that Cyrus is wooing away his 
subjects frosa hin, That is part of the thoas of the next book also. 

Let us read only paragraph 32, the end of that letter. 

Furthermore, although I am a younger man,,,pay no attention 
to you, 

Tes, Ue have heard that in the paper, but this is where we are. 

How in the sequel there is an address of Cyrus to the rulers of the 
horsemen and of course the KJyrcanians. Paragraph to $k seem to be 
especially important. There is this point how th<^ should reward 
Cyaxares. Paragraph $1, 

he 

Veil, said, I accept them,,.upon the ground. 

So of course they laugh about this marvellous joke. And thin is 
one of these sly jokes, you know, because this makes the Persians iully 
8elf-svfficient es an arry. And this has great consequences. 

In the next chapter, in paragraph 2, there comes a former subject 
of the cnamy, of the Assyrian king, whose name is Gobryas, and he 
addresses Cyrus in paragraph 2 for the first time " S* *, 

* las ter". That Is how a slave addresses a caster. This it also a 
further step. Hew this Gobryas had been absolutely badly treated in a 
terrible manner by the present Assyrian king. Ton know, the old Assyrian 
king bad died in battle then they took the camp. And nor the cro'.n 
prince has become king, and this crown prince behaves as croon princes 
have b ehsved on other occasions, and has coecaitted a terrible cri^o, an 
inexcusable crime, killing the only son of Gobryas. And Gobryas 1*5 



of course now perfectly willing to betray this kind of iiiaster, Tills 
is one of the wary benefits Cyrus derives from the stupidities of 
other people, Tes, ' 

(This was consultted long ago,) 

But he was loyal to the old king because the old king had nothing to 
do with that. But after the old king died, and non this uurderer is on 
the t'.irone, he doe3 this. Let us read paragraph 11, Ve cannot read 
tlds story although it is quite touching. And we id 11 see another man 
of this kind,.. 


(If you are going to commit treachery, it would be foolish not to 
come in rritli a story like this,) 


V*ry rail; bhat you sty is very good. In other wards, when you read 
the u. ola book, everything seoas to be above board, 'Cyrus becomes the 
ruler of the "“orld without cousaitting any unjust act, only by his virtues 
and justice. And the people who help him are all nice people. And the 
people *ho resist him are people who will deserve to be crushed. It is 
a fairy tale. One couldn*t wish for a better one. But if we look a 
bit deeper things are not so simple. New paragraph 11 to 12, 

v ith these words he was gone 
Namely, Gobryas, 

leaving a guide,..set apart for the gods. 

ITao are the llagi by the way? This is perhaps not immediately clear, 
(Persian priests.) 


Peri an priests. How the Persian priests will of course also think 
above all of thich country? 


(Persia.) 

Persia. So you see, his piety canes in very hanc*y for the national 
interest. 


And they had a elected, ,,in want of nothing; 

Vhat about this distribution?’ Does this correspond to Cyrus* camzand? 
You only have to compare Chapter 5* paragraph $1* Cyrus didn»t say that 
he should get a better share than Cyaxares, Cyaxares should got it. But 
then, why are thqr so disobedient that they give Cyrus the best and 
Cyaxares only the second best? : 



(One could say the distribution among rulers is sot? according to 
merit*) 

But still should th£y not obey a clearly formulated contend? TThat 
motivates than? The c&oiration for Cyrus, let us assume. Let vs leave 
it at tlmt. But should not Cyrus be very much concerned *dth strict 
obedience to his orders? *-e have hear d how strict he was usually* 

But in this case oi course not, because it is a recognition on the part 
of the IJedas that Cyrus Is at the top and not Cyuxares. So in other 
wards, disobedience conducive to Cyrus* authority is not disobedience* 

It is a simple, but not uninportent, question* Aid. then follows the rest 
of the distribution. This is the substance at least of what I found of 
special importance, Iir. ? 

(I would appreciate a sumaary of the bc_h. ‘ 

Perhaps iir* _ can. 

(Before ve go on to general questions I looked back at 5*51 end 
Cyrus managed to give the cocmnd in a tray tiat does not rholly forbid 
this thin'-. He says choose for Cyaxares as you please. Be was vary 
pleasantly surprised.) 

All right, if you want, perhaps this is true. But this gift to 
Cyrus provides a link with the sequel, because this beautiful TOuan'will 
become the heroine in the sequel; especially Cyrus’ relation to her, 
wiiich ras absolutely unblameable, throws heuever a Eonewhnt doibtful 
light on Cyrus* Now as fer iir. ! s question, hot: could one state that, 
hall, the big action of this book I would say is the creation of a 
cavalry farce Tith all that entails. T.ith the Increasing power end 
independence of Persia and therewith of Cyrus himself* And re sec the 
first inklings of a despotic regime. But formally he is still the son 
of the king of Persia, the constitutional king, Oell, and re see * 
soiaorhat mare clearly and in other details than re have seen before, the 
amazing coincidence of 'iiat philanthropy dictates and whet Cyrus 1 self- 
interest ci ctates. This is the maximum I could say in the rrstf of a 
general summary, 

(You might analyze the book as the acquisition of armies. If you 
were doing another literary analysis it might be entertaining and instructive 
to compare the different ray and Mode in which he acquires armies. There 
is unsuccessful attempt by Cyaiares to re-acquire his orn and the 
thoroughly different ray Cyrus goes about getting an aivy, Blandishnarts.) 

But is it not true that it is a much more rcrardfes thing to be a 
subject of Cyrus than to be a subject of Cyaxares—from every point of 
view* military honors, booty, and you are treated like a human beirfc, 
whereas this terrible tyrant is very nasty to his subjects. Of course 
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when ne say this re forget one thing, and that is law. Are thqy not 
legally obliged to prefer their Icing to Cyrus? That is a question of 
how far can legal obligation extend. I wean a man can be legti ly 
obliged to be loyal to his Icing, but he cannot be obliged by ary larr 
to respect him. That is impossible* He can be prevented by law from 
spring in public what he thinlrs of him, or otherwise he rill conr'.it the 
crime of lese-uajeste. But that can be done. But there is a possible 
conflict betrreen law and That 13 intrinsically sensible, between nomos 
and physis . That will cone out in the sequel. So what we can looE 
forward to n an is this < horr ’.'ill the relation between Cyrus and Cyaxares 
develop? Because it must come to a head sooner or later. At one 
point it rill become a matter of life and death for Cyaxares to assert 
Ids royal authority, horever sunk in lor pleasures he may be. And then 
the other tiling of course, how the campaign against Syria Trill develop. 

This is a very large point* because Babylon is a terrific city and Cyrus 
must prepare that properly, and get a much larger number of desertions 
from the Assyrian king than he already has. And last but not least, 

Cyrus 1 special booty. That beautiful viouan Till probably also become 
clear in the sequel. Yes. 

(Could the small circle of Cyrus' friends we have noticed be 
compared to the small circle of another?) 

The question is only horr far will this go* into any details. The 
only thing I to uld say is this. That Tig ran es, the crown prince of Armenia, 
who ras a pupil of the Armenian Socrates would sem from this point of 
view to call for a special interpretation. If we tried to translate 
that into intelligible language. Tigranes is an Armenian and then 
follows the kirg of Persia. I.hat is Armenia and what is Persia? T'e oust 
first translate tills into intelligible language. 

(Armenia is fief to Persia.) 

The walls. The people who were forbidden to rebuild the walls. Uho 
■were th$r? 

(The Athenians.) 

So in other words, he is the con of the king of Athens. Of course 
there is no king, the son of the polls, and who folios the king of 
Persia.? And what is Persia? 

(Sparta. ) 

And do you knor of any son of Athens who followed the kirc of Sparta? 

(Xenophon.) 
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Xenophon. Ho was also & pupil of that sophist in AmcniA. This 
1 bell ore one can cay. Xenophon clescrices here r, ij£t wwld hnve happened 
if Agesilaus or the other Spartan leaders, lycander os* so 9 bud not 
been low fools’and antagonised the viiole world, the whole Greek *.jorlo, 
by their iblly, end. bad bad the wiodoa of thia Cyrus, they could have 
easily built up a pan-Hellenic empire, even embracii^ /sia /ILnor. 

And ti is Oresk conqueror wo.JLd have had a fine advisor trained in the 
best school. But instead it never Trent beyond the Spartans giving hie 
some nice estate with pood hunting facilities in the restern part of 
the Peloponnesus. Yes? 

(unclear question) 

Sure, just as Sparta at the enc' of the Peloponnesian war was urged 
by the allies, especially the Thebans if I remember well, to destroy 
Athens, Thai the Spartans said, no, you never know when you night need 
these fellows because there is still the Persian king around. And there 
was also a certain saroewhet more noble gratitude at what the Athenians 
had do::e in the Persian T.'ar. I don’t believe this was out of gratitude 
for Sophocles aid Phidias. Ifcese thirds didn’t play that role in 
politics in former tines, where cultural relations were not such an • 
important thing as they are in 1?63. To cone back to ’.ur fairy*tale,'the 
king of Persia saved the king of Armenia, and in a way Ti^rsnec, i.e., 
Xenophon ,had something to do with it, In a way. This is for us buried 
in complete rystery what has happened. That Xenophon acaiired a claim 
on Spartan gratitude took place later, in IjOl, and the Peloponnesian Tfar 
ended in Tou ioaow, in ij01 rioo he went with the younger Cyrus and 

brought the Greeks back. And t.is Greek army, mercenaries, were incor¬ 
porated as it rare into the Spartan aniy and then Xenophon acquired 
soifle value to the Spartans for this reason. And he went so far as to 
fight on the wrong side, i.e., on the Spartan side, in the battle of 
Cor ones about eight years later. At least he was present in the eituy 
camp. lut what he had dene before, that is hard to say. 

That must probably be understood in this w*y; There was ir. Athens 
a certain group of men, one could call it a party, and th^ had to do 
with the Knights. The !'nights of course is cavalry. But that meant 
also the weeltby people, the most wealthy people. And Xenophon was 
such a Tni^it, Th^ were opposed to the radical dsaocracy and probably 
also to any democracy. It wouldn’t- be any surprise if Xenophon in his 
youth had something to do with that. And this party was on the whole 
favorable to Sparta—on the thole. Ifcey were surely opposed to the war 
against Sparta. And since tha democracy went together with the navy 
and the whole naval power, commercial pover of Athens, and this was 
connected nith the anti-Spartan policy. This was very ronghly the 
division of opinion. And Xenophon probably belonged to these people, 
just as Plato. You must not forget the young Fleto, when he war twenty, 
had great hopes in these terrible fellcr/s, Criti&s, Charaides aid so car, 
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who destroyed the denocracy after the Peloponnesian war Trith the help 
of the Spartans, the so-called Thirty Tyrants. But after a short 
while Plato turned array from then and gave it up. But tills is also 
surely in Xenophon. And'there is another nan, a famous politician 
at that time, Theramenea, who was called the turncoat because when the 
TThigs were in control he was a Tory and when the Tories were in control 
he if as a T.hig, you ’enow. Ke was a middle of the roao’er. And when life 
is very tough then these people are in the worst position. He was 
killed by the Thirty Tyrants* 

How Thenaamenes also was connected with Socrates. In brief there 
were some connections. It is not so simple as sane people who look at 
everything from the point of view of political history see it, but there 
were saae sympathies between the Socratic circle and the anfci-democratic 
circle. And this may very well have been the reason—that ^— ’'-"e been 
an underlying reason far Socrates* condemnation. It was of course not 
the crime spociiied in the charge. The crime was simply inpiety. Cut 
he uay have been vary unpopular, especially 'ith the vocal democrats like 
Anytus and such people. And so this is somehow in the background. They 
never spoke about it because it was not easy to speak about these natters. 
That I believe is a* delusion to believe it was—there was not a First 
Amendment in Athens, never forget that. Isocrates, Tho was also 
connected with Socrates, says somewhere that in 399 when Socrates was 
condemned to death, at this time philosophy lay absolutely low- in Athens. 
In other words,' no one dared to speak. And we have the report, a very 
detailed report, of Thucydides 7'hat happened in 1>15 Thai these Eeroae 
were mutilated and the other crimes comaitted allegedly inspired by 
Alcibiades, there was a popular terror, a real terror, not what people 
say about Senator McCarthy. People were really killed in large numbers 
on mere suspicion of having had anything to do with that. So that Is I 
think the reason why we know so relatively little about these things, 

1.bat we hear—modern scholars have tried to fill these gape by-saying 
tat these political cleavages did have something to do with that, but 
there may be more involved and perhaps the Education of 0 rvs gives us, 
not specific facts which could be used in ary court of law, but an 
indication. Xenophon, a . pupil of Socrates, who in fact helps his city, 
Athens, with the Spartans. That is a kind of symbolic presentation Ttiich 
is surely exaggerated—that the Socratic circle as it were was responsible 
that the Spartans to behave tolerably decently to the Athenians at the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian V.'ar. But rho can know, rbo can possibly 
knar, that went on in conversations between private individuals, some of 
whom night have been under the influence of Socrates, for all we know. 

At any rate it is a thought which is—how shall I say—pleasing, to some 
people displeasing, but surely interesting to consider. Xenophon mentions 
only the fact that he was banished, exiled, legally; he does nob give 
the reasons. So we don*t know. 
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Xenophon: Cyropaedia , Book V 

... In other words, this obnoxious term ‘'manipulating men" 
is avoided. That was a very good paper, and I have very little 
to add so far as the paper is concerned. But there was one point 
of vhich I was reminded by your paper; I had not thought of that 
before. You started from the very beginning from the overall 
question that here we learn how to become a ruler, the art of 
ruling men. And Xenophon’s statement that three things were 
required: the origin, the nature, and the education. Nov/ the 
education is of couxss in a way not Cyrus’ peculiar education. After 
all, all Persians got the Persian part of the education, and all 
Medes got the Median part of the education. But perhaps the 
mixture of the two is sanething rare. That would be a partial 
explanation. Now as for the nature of Cyrus, this is taken for 
granted that he surpassed by nature everyone. But still would 
this natural superiority have been sufficient? You must admit 
that however much we may admire Cyrus’ natural gifts, he had a 
head start. Being the son of the king of Persia and the grandson 
cf the king of Media. You know, he had more than equality of 
opportunity. Nov/ the interesting form of the question, if one wants 
to present this issue: the man who has no start whatever. An 
underdog becoming the ruler vrould be a much more interesting case. 

I know only of one great work in which this issue is discussed, 
and this is Aristophanes’ Knights . where someone coming from the 

g utter. - Well, the problem has a certain similarity vdth that of 
itler in our century. The upper class people are threatened by 
the demos . by a terrible demagogue. And then they try to pick the 
worst demagogue of the demagogues to set him on Cleon. And this 
is the sausage-monger whom they discover. And he proves to be 
superior to Cleon in all low demagogic arts. He is as good, or 
better, at calumniation, at calumny, than Cleon. And in addition, 
he can also fist fight; he bdats Cleon. And now a very strange 
thing happens, and this is the apparent absurdity of the play. 

This fellow becomes the demagogue, the successor to Cleon. And 
he proves to be a most excellent man. He cannot be used by the 
upper class people who had found him. They are out. And the 
secret of the thing is he is a natural ruler. Lacking all graces 
of breeding. He is by nature a ruler not only in that he is 
intelligent, but he doesn’t wish to rule. He is fbrced, somehow 
persuaded, to do that; and he is a good-natured fellow. He is 
not intereded in ruling, but this also is as you know, according 
to Plato, one of the proofs of the true ruler. This is a quite 
remarkable comedy which I think one should consider in this 
connection. However, to come back to Cyrus, we must not forget 
that in a fair judgment on Cyrus. But still his nature is quite 
remarkable. And there was a point in your paper, I don’t remember 
where I made the note. You may have said Cyrus is not jealous of 
others, as this Assyrian is, the Assyrian king. Yes, but what is 
the answer to that? 
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(Cyrus doesn’t have to be jealous.) 

Yes, that’s it. In other words, the natural ruler surely, if 
he is a single man, would not have to be jealous of anyone, but in 
addition, the head start which Cyrus has. So in the language which 
Xenophon has employed, Cyrus is favored by the gods. The head¬ 
start belongs to that: something he doesn’t owe to his own exertion, 
and which cannot be understood in terms of his own nature. I was 
frequently reminded of course in what you said, as also in earlier 
papers, of the famous saying of Talleyrand, when Napoleon committed 
perhaps his greatest crime, having taken the Due d’Orleans from 
foreign territory and having him shot on French soil. And everyone 
was shocked by this breach of international law and everything 
else, and Talleyrand, who was not given to moral indignation to say 
the least, he said "this is worse than a crime, it is a mistake.” 

And this happens here all the time, that these people commit mistakes, 
by their criminal action. Now you rightly stressed the fact that 
Cyrus preserves the appearance of legality all the time, and that this 
is part of the secret of his success. Because hitterto the Medes 
are attracted to him only by voluntary submission. There is no 
question of a legal obligation of any kind. The legal obligation 
exists very indirectly only via their own king. So it is of some 
importance for him to preserve it. Now this is important for 
the question which we must never forget, namely the difference 
between Cyrus and the tyrant. This great question is somehow 
concealed by the Jane Austenian character of Xenophon’s presentation. 
Namely, this wohderful Cyrus, who smiles all the time, and everyone 
smiles and so on. But there are of course very hard facts behind it. 
But if we analyze it then one would see the tyrant is an illegal 
ruler. There is no appearance of legality. This however is not 
mere cleverness, it is also good. Whatever Cyrus intends, it is 
simply good, because sane bonds, very important bonds for the society 
as a whole are not severed brutally, with infinite consequences. 

You have it in English history, I think, very clearly, vdien you 
come to compare Cron&rell with William of Orange. Cronwell’s rule 
was usurpation. William of Orange, that was at least formally 
legal. That meant there was a possibility of a settlement under 
William, There was no possibility cf a settlement under Cromwell. 

But there are many other historical parallels which cone to mind, 
for instance, in the relation between Cyrus and his uncle, the 
relation between Hsmarck and the then Prussian king William I. 

It is amazing. William I was not a man who was eager to have women 
who were not his right, and all the time; he was a very stern, 
ascetic, austere Prussian, But this problem of knowing that all 
his greatness was due to Bismarck, and not to him, and he got the 
big honors; he became emperor. That was some difficulty for this 
very honorable man. But he faced it really honorably. He knew 
what Bismarck was, but he had to fig£rt something down, there is 
no question, especially since there was also an Empress around. 

Good. Now let us then. . . Mr. ? 
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(I was reminded of a broader sense of this question of 
legality, would be the modern problem, when social change cooes 
about if it cones about in a revolutionary context very often 
thereafter very often problems do not seem really to have been 
solved. There are still fundan ental differences involved in the 
post-revolutionary society. Think of France.) 

In other words, what you call social change. I didn’t know 
what that word means; you mean revolution? 

(Yes.) 

I see. 

(VTien they all come to a head and try to establish a new 
legality. By then society takes up one problem at a time content 
to solve them along the way.) 

Well, these are those v/ords which are so much in use, and one 
doesn’t know what they mean. But is not in every revolution the 
question that there is a kind, a new principle of legality? Or 
perhaps one should say of legitimacy. But the old principle is also 
there, and doesn’t die with the moment of the revolution. And the 
classic example is in this, as in many other cases, France; where 
the conflict of the two legitimacies I think has not been resolved, 
if it has been resolved, before DeGaulle. You know, the fight 
was going on almost undermined the Third Republic more than once, 
and reasserted itself in a way under Petain. You know, the 
ideological leader , a royalist, made a complete peace 

with Hitler, going much beyond Petain himself. And then DeGaulle 
having the double legitimacy: le France libre in the Second World 
War, and an officer and surely linked up with the French monarchy. 

So he seems to have been the first who in a way brings about a 
reconciliation of the two legitimacies which have b een at logger- 
heads since 1769. In Russia it doesn’t exist apparently. Because 
they were much more successful obviously. Much more successful. 
There is no question that the old principle of legitimacy may 
very well survive and create great difficulties. In Germany it was 
quite obvious that the old regime was much stronger, the monarchic 
than the democratic one. 

(My only point related to this is the desirability of 
preserving the continuity of the legality.) 

I see. Yes, sure. That is absolutely clear. And it was done 
classically in 1668 in England. And one should still read this 
most beautiful commentary written by Macaulay. He shows very well 
that this was of course not simply preserved, the continuity, but 
to some extdnt. And what he said about it should be a part of 
every sensible introduction to political science which exists. 
Because it is really a wonderful analysis. He describes it roughly 



in these terms. It consists of a syllogism: the major did not jibe 
with the minor, and the conclusion didn’t follow from the two premise 
And yet the major g^t 200 votes, the minor 200 other votes, and the 
conclusion 200 other votes. And that is a political settlement 
as distinguished from a logical settlement. But still somehow 
the British preserved that, but it lasted none the less until 1745 
in England, the second Pretender. Only at that time did the 
British achieve what we call so nicely the ’’consensus. ” Fundamental 
agreement. But if one means by consensus this, consensus regarding 
the fundamental legitimacy, then of course it is very important, 
not consensus regarding particular measures. I mean, for example, 
as in this country I believe there is consensus regarding the 
Constitution plus the Amendments, although not necessarily regarding 
every interpretation by the Supreme Court for the time being. 

That is only in the long run a matter of consensus . 

Let us then turn to the Fifth Book. At the beginning of the 
Fifth Book we see that Cyrus’ friend, a friend who is a lover of 
the Muses, asks for one of these singing girls, and Cyrus is very 
happy to oblige him. Because Cyrus has no use for such girls, 
Because--what is the reasoning, why does he have no use for them? 

He is not a friend of the Muses. Surely, that is not explicitly 
said, but perhaps the sequel will prove it. The sequel is a 
discussion of eros . And here Cyrus’ view about eros may imply this 
negative view about the Muses, if we assume that there is a 
certain harmony between eros and the Muses. Which makes sense 
even today, if you remember that that form of writing which has 
taken the place of much of the poetry of former times, the novel, 
roman , was primarily love stories. We sometimes still say ’’this 
was a romantic affair.' 1 So that is so. This young Mede, Araspas, 
has a certain difficulty which is stated in paragraph 2-3• Let 
us read that. '’Cyrus calls to him Araspas. . .” 

Cyrus calls to him Araspas. . . Bactrian king. 

Now does this remind you of something, this particular story 
about the woman of Susa’s husband? She was caught, taken prisoner, 
in her husband’s absence. Who was taken prisoner in her husband's 
absence? Here in the book. Whose wife was captured in the absence 
of her husband? Tigranes' wife. Tigranes-dash-Xenophon. She was 
taken. So this may be of some importance, that there is a certain 
parallel. So this young man because of his youth is supposed to 
be particularly exposed to the attractions of beauty, is to be her 
guardian. And he is absolutely impressed by her, not because of 
her bdauty, but also because of her virtue, grace, and everything 
else. And this leads to a difficulty. Let us read paragraph 7-o. 

And then we had vision of most of her face. . . 

Well, in other words she was veiled, and they could only see 
her size, and her figure, but now they see her face. 
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and vision of her neck and arras... gazing upon her. 

There is a parallel to that which Mr. _ surely knows and 

will tell us. 

(Socrates goes to see Theodote.) 

Yes, there was a beautiful woman in Athens one day, of 
unspeakable beauty, they say. Beauty beyond description. And then 
Socrates says, well, if it cannot be described, we must go to have 
a look at that, if she is beyond description. And so they went, 
and Socrates had a long conversation with her, and even gave her 
advice of a very strange kind, namely how she could catch men. 

And she proved to be very inexpert in what one would think would 
have been—I suspect because she was a woman of loose manners, 
not like Panthea here. So that is crucial. 

Cyrus, in contradistinction to Socrates, has no time for 
looking at beautiful things. And he is even afraid of looking at 
beautiful things. This is the connection with his lack of interest 
in the Muses. Cyrus is unerotic, just as he is amusic. On the 
other hand, however, he has a characteristic which is not 
necessarily incompatible with that, but which is surely different 
from it. There is an object at which Cyrus likes to look: corpses. 
You see how good it is if things are properly translated, the same 
terms always used? He likes to look at corpses. Now what in man, 

I mean, if it is eros which inclines men to look at the beautiful 
things, what power of the soul induces men to look at corpses? 

On the basis of an old-fashioned psychology which is . • 

(Cruelty?) 

Cruelty is cnly one particular form of it. It has a broader 
range, as eros has a broader range. 

(The beastly-like part of the soul?) 

But eros has also its bestial depths. 

(Thymos . ) 

Thymos , in Plato’s psychology. Spiritedness: love for 
superiority, victory, killing. Yes, that is indeed the case. 

In Cyrus eros is sacrificed to thymos . He is a conqueror. We have 
seen other parallels with Plato’s Kepublic . and we should also keep 
this in mind. But we cannot of course leave it at this fact merely, 
that Xenophon makes such a suggestion. We must raise the question, 
why must this be so. Why must the perfect ruler, as Cyrus is 
presented here, be unerotic? This assertion that the perfect ruler 
must be unerotic is confirmed by an apparent refutation. You 
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remember the Hiero , the tyrant. He is concerned above everything 
else with eros. And he is an imperfect ruler. So that confirms it. 
But what is the peculiarity of eros which makes it in principle 
incompatible with statesmans!! p7 Of course that must be judiciously 
understood. There have been very great statesmen who have been 
very good husbands, and so on. But here the problem is understood 
very radically. What is the fundamental thing? What is the 
characteristic of eros which is really in tension vdth the states¬ 
man's function? Yes? 

(unclear) 

In other words, you confirm vhat Xenophon says. Augustus 
could not be bewitched by Cleopatra. And the battle at Actium, the 
naval battle, was the jayoff for this adventure. But to come back 
to the central point. Why is that so? What is the characteristic 
of eros . 

( Eros concentrates on one individual.) 

Yes. So the individual, the peculiar, and is distinguished 
from and opposed to the common, the whole. I think that is true. 

And I think the following discussion turns exactly around this 
subject. Let us read paragraph 9-11• 

Why Cyrus, said the young man breaking into a laugh, 

We should haye complete statistics of all the laughings 
explicitly mentioned here, and contrasting with the other works 
of Xenophon. 

You do not think do you...law of nature 

: 'If this were so by nature, it would compel all alike." 

Do you observe, said he, how fire bums all alike? This 

is its nature. 

s, For this is natural." In other wards, what is natural 
affects all equally. 

But of beautiful things.. .prevent such love. 

"Of the land" is his addition. He tries to improve on Xenophon. 
We don't know which law. Maybe it is the divine law which he means. 

But, he went on...such circumstances 

Not "such circumstances", "such things", heat, cold, and so on. 

But love is a matter...or shoes. 
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Those things which belong to him s om di ow ,rw*' k*.£P^c*vt<w f as 
clothes and shoes. Araspas is not afraid of that beauty because 
love, falling in love is strictly a matter of will. You nay or you 
may not fall. He is a good man and therefore he will not fall in 
love. It is not a matter of natural necessity. For in the first 
place, not all men love the same, and if love were natural all men 
would love the same. And second, loving can be forbidden by law. 
Whereas being hungry cannot be forbidden by law. So it is not 
strictly speaking natural, but voluntary. Even mare than that. 

Eros can be completely according to law. Everyone loves vdiat 
belongs to him, or at least he tends to that. His lawful property. 
One can avoid falling in love with another man’s wife or with one’s 
own sister as simply as one can avoid stealing. Eros is no danger 
at all. This is the view of this sanguine and amiable young man. 
But of course the argument is not exhausted is it? I mean there 
are certain difficulties which he overlooks probably only through 
lack of experience. He hasn’t read the right literature. 

Literature being the chief source of information, as you know. 

Y/hat are the differences? Let us take the example of hunger and 
thirst. 1/hat is the difference? Taking a very broad view of the 
matter. Well, I thirk we all know that man cannot live without 
eating and drinking. Even Ghad&i could do this only within certain 
narrow limits. But man can live without sexual activity, as has 
been proven more than once. To that extent eros differs from the 
other things and can be said to be voluntary. A man can take a 
vow not to have any sexual activity, and can do it. This is a 
matter of experience. That is one point. The other point to 
which he refers to which has nothing to do with that is that eros 
is, as they say, adhanc, tcward this woman. Or in the case oF 
certain vagrant people, to this, and this, and this, but surely 
not to all. Whereas desire for food and drink does not have this 
character. The man may be very choosy, but if he is very hungry 
he stops being choosy. Now there is one distinction which must be 
made of course and that is eps . on the one hand, and the passions, 
and on the other hand, the actions following from that. It may be 
true that no one is compelled by erotic desire to commit actions 
in accordance with it. Bat the falling in love itself can hardly 
be said to be voluntary. Even incestuous love occurs on the part 
of very law-abiding people who did not act on this. And if this 
is not believed, then you know in our age of Sigmund Freud, that 
this is grade school knowledge. 

Now how does Cyrus then reply to this remark in the next 
paragraph? 


How then, pray...from running away. 

Yes. What then does Cyrus say in a nutshell? Eros is much 
more powerful than you, young man, think. Good. He doesn’t enter 
into the details, he only says this is a fact. Even granting you 
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are right, that it depends on one’s will whether one falls in love 
or not, to stop it afterwards is surely net such an easy thing , 
as is proven by experience. But he makes a point which is 
characteristic of Cyrus. Why is he averse to falling in love? 

(He doesn’t want to give his things away linealculatingly.) 

Yes, but more specifically, he doesn’t want to be subject to 
anyone. He wants to rule. And if he wishes to rule and never be 
subject to anyone, then he must never fall victim to this curse. 

Araspas continues his argument in the sequel. He restates 
his formula, but he only brings out what he meant from the very 
beginning. Eros has this dangerous power over low-class people. 

It cannot happen to a perfect gentleman. And since he is a perfect 
gentleman everything is fine. Let us only read paragraph 17. 

(May I ask about one sentence?) 

Sure. ’.-Tiere? 

(Paragraph 13. ’’And this same sort attenpt also to steal 
and do not keep their hands off-other people’s property.” This 
describes Cyrus.) 

Well, you mean, that if you take it in a deeper sense, even 
Cyrus. . . 

(He hasn’t kept his hands off other peoples’ property.) 

But you see that is alveys a question. I agree with your 
point. But this is the famous subject of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as you know. In one sense it is very easy not to do, very easy. 

In another sense it is almost impossible. So this is a problem. 

As a practical man Cyrus of course takes a practical view, the 
crude view. He doesn’t steal, he doesn’t go into another man’s 
tent and take some gold home. But to take from the enemy in war, 
that is an entirely different thing. We have seen this in Chapter 
6 of the First Book. The dark case is the case of his uncle. We 
come to that later. Where he in a way takes away what belongs to 
the uncle, and yet leaves the feeling he is a perfectly just man. 
Let us read only paragraph 17. 

Never fear, Cyrus...when the time comes. 

In other words, for Cyrus she is merely an object on the 
chess board. He knows that she is well-connected; and that can 
come in handy in the future. 


Now in the sequel, he describes in paragraph 19-23, Cyrus’ 
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wooing away the Medians from Cyaxares. And that he does with 
unblameable correctitude. Well, we are already familiar with the 
subject, although there is something in it which we have not 
observed. Yes? 

(It turned out Araspas falls in love.) 

That is true. But on the other hand we could almost have 
promised that this would happen. If a man is so cocksure. But you 
are quite right. We should mention it. But the whole story of 
Panthea will come up in the Sixth Book, and then we will go into 
this in more detail. In paragraph 24, let us read that. So what 
was his precise proposal to the Medes in this speech? Do you 

remember Mr. _? \/hether they should go on with the war, ctr what 

was this? 

(unclear) 

Let us read paragraph 24. We will find out. 

Thus he spoke...kinsman of Cyrus. 

Do you remember who that was? He was in love with Cyrus’ 
youthful beauty. Yes? 

For my part, 0 my king, 

He calls him king . Cyrus was of course not king at that time in 
any way. This has not happened before. Yes? 

For to me you seem to be a bom king 

"A king by nature”. Let us be quite literal. 

no less than is the sovereign of the bees in a hive. 

Why does he say’sovereign' 1 ? All right, go on. 

For as the bees always willingly obey,..instinct toward 

you. 

Not "instinct”, eros, such a mighty eros . Cyrus is a king 
by nature. And this means of course here very dead y in the 
circumstances not by law, not by convention. The translation 
doesn’t bring it out, because regarding the ruler in a beehive, he 
speaks of the "leader”. And that is in Greek a masculine vord, 

, and he uses therefore always the maHculine. He obscures 
tne fact that the beehive is ruled by a queen, as we know from 
the Oeconomicus . if we have no apiary knowledge of our own. What 
is the characterxstic of a beehive? What is the meaning of 
this somewhat inept comparison; as we see here? Yes. 
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(The drones are all equal.) 

But there are other worker bees apart from the drones. But 
the main point is this, I believe. He transforms the queen bee 
into a kind of king bee . And by this transformation he suggests 
that the subjects of the king are women. Now this makes sense, 
doesn’t it? That the subjects of an absolute king, of a despot, 
or tyrant, are not really men. That has been said more than 
once. There is a reference to that somewhere in the Hiero, when 
the virtues of the tyrant’s subjects are d escribed. The quality 
of courage or manliness is limited merely to war. Civic courage 
is of course impossible under a tyrant. Yes? 

(unci ear) 

This comparison is of course very common. But here of course 
it comes in very beautifully: like women, the subjects of the 
king are filled with eros for him; he is an hombre par excellence . 
The subjects at any rate are prompted by eras, and this is again 
important in view of the preceding discussion. There is no eros 
of Cyrus of the subjects. It is a one-way street. In paragraph 
26, in the same speech, the Mede also says, points out, that they 
are afraid to go back to Media without Cyrus. Because in Media 
they will be subject to Cyaxares, the legal ruler, and they would 
be punished for tMr disloyalty to him by having been so much 
enamored of Cyrus. Now let us first read paragraph 2 & now. You 
had a question? 

(At the end of that Median speech (26), "But as for me, 

Cyrus, I, with the men whom I comnand, will remain with you and 
endure the sight of you and tolerate your goodness to us.”) 

Sure, will show endurance in being benefitted by you. In 
other words, this is somewhat jocular. It is easy to show 
endurance in getting all kinds of candies. That’s the joke. It 
is just wonderful to be with Cyrus. Good. Now let us turn to 
paragraph 2£. 

Well, Medes...of the evil one 

’’Evil one” of course that would be in a Christian context. 

”0f some demon”. 

some demon, to present your becoming exceedingly 
blest...than enriching himself... 

So he is just wonderful. So this was the Median view and 
the Hyrcanian view. The Persians of course are in favor of it, 
because they are the favorites of Cyrus anyway. Now in the 
middle there is a very orief statement of a man of special 
importance, Tigranes. Let us read paragraph 27, now. 
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Folio "ing him, Tigranes spoke as follows: Cyrus, 
said he, you need never be surprised when I fail 
to speak. 

"I'/hen I an silent." ’Thy not be simply literal? 

For ny mind has been disciplined not to offer counsel 
but to do what you conmand. 

"My soul is prepared not as going to counsel, but as going 
to do whatever you command." So this is Tigranes. You must 
never forget how important a man that is. You remember? The 
link between Cyrus and Socrates. Now what does he say? He is 
silent, so we don T t know what he thinks. He obeys Cyrus. But 
you can obey on any number of grounds. So the fact of obedience 
doesn’t tell you anything about the grounds of obedience. He 
does not say that Cyrus is the natural ruler, or that he is 
filled with ere s for Cyrus. No. We don’t know why. Well, we know 
to some extent. He knows that if he would not follow Cyrus his 
poor father and nation would terribly suffer from it. Which is 
a good enough reason. That is I think the point. Nov; that his 
love for Cyrus doesn’t exist, I think is clearly shown if v/e turn 
back for one moment to III 1,41. "When they have come home." 

Do you have that? Head it. 

And when they got home they talked, one of Cyrus’ 
wisdom, another of his strength, another of his gentle¬ 
ness, and still ancther of his beauty and his commanding 
presence. . .^t him, by Zeus, who said that he would 
give his life to keep me from servitude. 

I.e., at Tigranes. In other words, if any inference is 
possible fran Tigranes’ wife to Tigranes, they were not so full of 
admiration for Cyrus. They were concerned with other things. And 
I think this applies to our Tigranes here too. Yes? 

(unclear) 

But thet is exactly the point. Is Cyrus such a perfect ruler? 
That is the same question. Is Cyrus wise? That is a question for 
Tigranes to put it mildly. And therefore he is silent. He does 
everything, and there is no alternative for him, but not on the 
grounds of these other people who are so fully convinced that it 
is right. 

Now in paragraph 30 we get a notion, a general notion of 
where we stand now. 

Thereupon he commanded the rest...to the cavalry the one 
appropriate to their use and to the infantry such as 
sufficed for their needs... 
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That is very neatly distinguished. :, To the knights the tents 
becoming to them, and to the foot soldiers the tents sufficient for 
them.'* That is the new hierarchy as we know. Me saw that last 
time. 


and to arrange matters.. .the arts of war. 

So, in other words, a hierarchically ordered empire. Cyrus 
absolutely at the top, and then come the Persians. And the Persians 
are distinguished into two parts, cavalry and infantry. ?he 
cavalry is higher. And then the subject nations, who however 
believe they are not subject. This is the situation. 

Now in chapter two to which we turn now, Cyrus is marching 
or walking with Gobryas, the man who had defected from the Assyrian 
king to Cyrus. And we see Cyrus behaves sensibly. He is very 
cautious. He doesn’t know whether he can trust that traitor. That 
is always a great question when you commit treason. But it comes 
out that he can trust him very well. Yes? 

(Just cue question before we leave the speech by the Mede 
who pretended once to be Cyrus’ kinsman. The very fact that 
Xenophon reminds us of that again, wouldn’t put his speech in a 
certain light? This man who would lie about kinship which are 
very obvious thing, about blood relationship in order to get a kiss 
from Cyrus, couldn’t this be considered questionable here?) 

No. He simply was in love with Cyrus, ’/ell, if you develop 
that fully—but I do not knov; whether we have a right to do that 
here. After all, such erotic relations are not supposed to take 
place between near kin. Would you go so far as to say this is a 
kind of incipient incest, morally speaking? 

(It is very hard to understnd.) 

I have nothing against that. I have not watched, or have not 
collected all the materials about this man. Because sometimes he 
is mentioned by name, and sometimes he is mentioned in this 
indirect circumlocutory manner. What does that mean? I do not 
know. And that is the reason why I am hesitant. The question 
which you raise is absolutely necessary to raise. One must do that. 
I an sure Xenophon was careful, and did not do these things merely 
to vary expressions. Mr. _, you wanted to say something? 

(I just wondered, is it absolutely certain there was no 
kin. It is not clear Cyrus did not see through him.) 

Cyrus was absolutely untouched by it. Only a man one can 
easily control. That is clear. But one thing is clear; I think 
it illustrates again the unerotic character of Cyrus, which goes 
through the book. 
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(He was slightly touched, was he not?) 

We find Cyrus touched many more times. We will even see him 
crying. But the question is whether these are not all beautifully 
timed. Yes. 

(unclear) 

I don’t remember this passage, but I know the emphasis in 
Book One on the fact that Cyrus was as he put it, "loving 
affect ion " <^. . That of course has a double meaning. 

Love to give affection, and loving to receive affection. This is 
the ambiguity. But we know T now more about Cyrus’ character than 
we knew at the beginning when we saw this wonderfully charming boy, 
who charmed especially his grandfather. We are beyond that stage. 

We must take that into consideration. 

(Would you say then that it is an open question as to whether 
Cyrus—whether eros is completely absent or love of beauty completely 
absent from Cyrus, or on the other hand there is just self-restraint?) 

Well, his most intimate and dedicated follower, Chrysantas, 
says of him in the Eighth Book, ’Vou are cold." Cool. Cyrus’ 
life and passion is ambition. 

(unclear) 

What does beauty mean? You see, when Pericles says in the 
famous Funeral Speech, we Athenians love beauty, what does he mean 
by that? Most present-day readers think of Phidias, the sculptor, 
and tragedy and comedy, and all the other beauties of Athens. 

But it is at least as possible that he means we Athenians are lovers 
of honor and glory. That is in Greek the same, rfj 
The beautiful, fine, noble, resplendent* That doesn’t necessarily 
mean love of art. That is very narrow. 

Let us now turn then to his Chapter 2, paragraph 9. 

And Gobryas , wondering what he meant..and suspecting 
that he meant his daughter asked. 

We must not forget Gobryas, an eminently wealthy man, who 
has an eminently beautiful daughter. That is what is so nice 
about that book, everything is wonderful. There are no flaws. 

Or they are very wicked, like the Assyrian king. That is very 
deceptive, this simplicity of Xenophon. But we Persians are of 
course not impressed. We are sturdy mountain people. V/e are not 
impressed by this display. And now paragraph 9» 
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And what might that gift be, Cyrus? Gobryas, he 
replied, it is this: I believe that there are many 
men who would not consent to be wicked or unjust 
or false 

’’False voluntarily. 1 ’ That is very easy' to avoid the difficultie 
by omission. 

voluntarily, but they die...kingly power 

"Tyranny.” ’Whatever may be true of Greek poets, Xenophon 
surely makes a distinction between kingship and tyranny. And so 
we have to keep it. 

or tyranny or mighty fortresses...all sorts of wealth, 
your forces 

"Your power." It is necessary here to be literal, 
your power and your precious child... 

"Daughter." That’s beautiful. Because first he had spoken 
of children worthy to be loved,- and now he speaks of a daughter 
worthy to be acquired. That is nice. Good. 

and have thus given me an opportunity.. .willingly 
prove false 

"Voluntarily," yes. "Voluntarily lie regarding covenants," 
i.e., voluntarily break a covenant. Yes. Now true virtue comes 
to sight only when there are temptations, the first point which 
he makes, and with which I believe we can agree. True virtue 
includes not voluntarily to lie. In other words, true virtue is 
compatible with lying, but involuntary lying. Now what are 
involuntary lies? 

(Lies made under necessity.) 

Compulsory lies in the first place. All right, but there are 
two kinds of compulsory lies. You must break it down. 

(If you don’t know the truth.) 

Yes. That is the most compulsory lie. In other words, if 
you don’t know the truth then you are compelled to say the untruth. 
That is the same word in Greek, to say the untruth, and to lie. 

The Greek word, pseudesthai rQ<*\ » has both the objective 

and the subjective meaning, which "to lie" in English does not have. 
The objective meaning, to say the untruth; subjective meaning, 
you voluntarily say the untruth (middle). Now this is the most 
compulsory compulsion to lie, is surely ignorance. But there is 
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another one too. Think of the situation of the Armenian king. 

If Cyrus had known all the facts, what would he have said to 
Cyrus: I dich’t do these things. In other words, a lie made in 

order to save one’s life, for example, would also be another kind 
of compulsory lie. This we must consider. Now in the repetition 
he changes that somewhat and says to lie regarding covenants, i.e., 
to break covenants. This is much more limited. Because a man may 
lie in many other ways without breaking covenants. But even here 
the qualification is made: under compulsion, he will of course 
break a covenant. And in the latter case it is not likely to be 
due to ignorance of the terms of the covenant, but to a compulsion 
of anothar kind . 

(Is there a third form of compulsion?) 

Perhaps. 

(Not to inform.) 

Is this a lie? That is a somewhat moot question. If you 
refuse to answer —take the Fifth Amendment—that is not strictly 
speaking a lie. In certain circumstances it can be morally the 
same as a lie. For example, if someone treats you as if you 

were already a Ph.D., and he says ’’Dr. _all the time, and even 

makes you perhaps an offer of a very attractive job on this basis. 

And if you would not say ”1 am not a Ph.D., : ' in one sense you 
cannot be said to have lied. You never told him you were a Ph.D. 

But you must admit no court of law would recognize that. But I 
think for our main purposes we can leave it at these two kind of 
compulsion. Now we see here two enumerations which he makes. 

I will make this here [at the blackboard): wealth, tyranny, 
fortresses and children. The second is: fortresses, wealth, 
power, daughter (this is of course a specification for the present 
case, children—daughter). Uealth is the same in both cases; 
fortresses is the same in both cases. And so we have left tyranny 
and power. And there is obviously a connection between tyranny 
and povrer. Tyranny being the biggest power. Now the interesting 
thing Cyrus asserts here, as it were, you can't know what a man 
is before he has been exposed to the temptation of a tyranny in 
particular. Now he was not here in the relation with Gobryas 
exposed to the temptation of tyranny. The poor man couldn’t make 
him a tyrant. So we don't know at all vhat Cyrus would do if he 
were exposed to this temptation. This is left to everybody’s 
guess informed by the Xenophontic reports. What Cyrus would have 
done if he had not been the son of a king, and had so many other 
headstarts, and there would have been an opportunity to make him¬ 
self a tyrant of his city—a man like Cyrus—is anybody’s guess. 

It will depend on how we judge of his action towards his uncle. 

Now Cyrus of course is always a very practical man, and he uses 
the opportunity to question Gobryas and the Hyrcanian, former 
subjects of the Assyrian king about the lay of the land, with a view 
to the war against Assyria. Paragraph 23 and 2 k are of some interest 
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So he called Gobrvss...the upper hand of us. 

He lays it thl ck. 

If I am unsuccessful in this...into other hands. 

I mean, he does not have to rely entirely on the others’ 
honesty. They are compelled to be honest to Cyrus. Yes? 

For, as for me, he is my enemy...done him wrong. 

■/ell, "done him wrong", "you have acted unjustly against him. 1 ' 
That is all we need for our purpose. The Assyrian king thinks 
that these subjects of his have acted unjustly, have broken a kind 
of covenant. Were they compelled to do so? Long question. At 
any rate, Cyrus does not go into that question, because it is not to 
his interest to go into that. He is benefitted by these other 
people’s injustice—if it is injustice. But we can bet that if 
there were a clear case of unprovoked treason in the enemy camp, 
Cyrus would of course make the fullest use of it. Or do you have 
any doubt, Mr. _? 

(No.) 


No. You see, that is also a very interesting question. Is it 
just for a ruler to profit from the injustice, for example, of his 
enemy’s subjects? It is an interesting question. But these 
delicate questions do not arise for a man like Cyrus. And - he Would 
not for one moment be deterred by them. 

Now Cyrus proposes immediate advance on Babylon to exploit the 
terror of the Assyrians. And here in paragraph 32-34, which we 
cannot read, there is a very clear statement about "mass psychology.” 
So that numbers, which are so important an element of military 
strength, can also become an element of great military weakness, if 
panic arises. This is very beautifully and forcefully stated. We 
do not have the time to read it. 

In the next chapter there is also one of these little questions 
which we cannot answer. Cyrus makes a brief speech to the 
commanders and in paragraph 3 one of them said the following things. 
We would have to consider in a thorough discussion why just '’someone”, 
why he is not identified. I mention this only in passing. No, 
this speech is really interesting. Let us read that. Paragraph 3« 

When they heard this they all signified their approval... 
even without gold. 

Literally, "free men,” "liberal men without gdLd. ;i Does this 
ring a bell? 
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(Socrates and the horse.) 

In the Oeconomicus . A horse can be good without possessing 
money. From which Socrates draws the conclusion that maybe a man 
can be good without possessing noney. So that is the reason why I 
observe this little point. Perhaps this is what Tigranes says. 

(I believe there is an anachronism in the speech. It was 
the successor of Cvrus the elder who first started coining darics. 
Darius, wasn’t it?} 

Who cares for historical truth in this book? 

(If might be a deliberate anachronism.) 

I don’t know that, yet. But I think the anachronism is much 
more fundamental. Because, as they say, it is a historical romance. 
I would not worry about that, if I were you. By the way, I regard 
it as possible for reasons which I am not yet free to disclose, that 
it may not be Tigranes, the link between Cyrus and Socrates, but 
Chrysantas. You know, the top nan. His name consists partly of 
the word "gold.” Chrysa ntos . But I have more serious 

reasons than the name. 

But let us resume. Paragraph 31 in the same chapter. From a 
speech of Cyrus. 

So now, my men...gain an advantage for ourselves. 

Let us stop here. Here a distinction is made which is very 
well known, but one cannot be reminded of it often enough. The 
noble, ”it would be something noble if we helped Gadatas, a man 
who is our benefactor, and at the sane time we would do the just 
thing—as distinguished from the noble—by paying back a debt of 
gratitude. But it would also be expedient for we would act for 
ourselves.” These are three different considerations, the dis¬ 
tinction between the expedient and the moral we all know, but the 
thing vrith which we are not so familiar because it does not have a 
clear linguistic expression in the modern languages is the dis¬ 
tinction between the noble and the just, vhat we call the moral, 
is called by the Greeks the noble and the just. The just being 
what you are obliged to do, and the noble is what is beyond the call 
of duty. The simplest example: to pay debts is just, not a noble 
action. Good. And to be sent to live for ten years in jail--it is 
a just action not to try to break out. No one would call it a nob]e 
action. Good. In the sequel these three points will be repeated 
in inverse order. We cannot go into that now. 

In the sequel, paragraph 38 following, the order of the march 
is described. There are eleven commanders mentioned by name. I 
have not been able to find anything which is revealing, which 
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doesn’t mean that it is not in it. In paragraph 46 following, there 

comes a passage which Mr. _ has discussed. I think we should 

nevertheless read it. Paragraphs 46-50. 

Hereupon they vent to their tents...all, he thought 
looked at one another and no one carried cut the order. 

Everyone thinks: "let George do it." I think that is a great 
practical truth, isn’t it? If you command a troop, then you can 
say "Company B" or so, that will do. But if someone is sent out on 
some special job, he should very well be mentioned by. name. Now 
what is the main point? The comparison between the general and tfe 
artisan. The artisan knows the names of his tools, and so the 
general should know the name of his tools. But what is the difference 
here? Does the artisan call the scissors "Phillip"? Sure, you 
have to think it through. I don't think he would, except if he 
was a bit crazy. In other words, the names which the artisan knows 
are not proper names, not names of individuals. If his scissors 
are lost, and he gets another pair, he still calls it scissors. 

But if he gets another soldier into his platoon, his name will not 
be the same as the one who fell out. 

(How about the fact that the scissors will not go off by 
themselves? ) 

But on the other hand, in a way they must be not more like— 
that is very good what you say: they are not animate. Did you 
ever hear the word "animate tool"? Mr. _? 

(A siave.) 

7/ho said that? 

(Aristotle.) 

But someone might have had that bright idea before him. But we 
don’t know that. So, but at any rate—surely this is here meant. 

They are just animate tools which have great advantages: they can 
walk by themselves. But on the other hand, they are nevertheless 
still instruments and nothing else. Yes. Everything comes out 
very clearly. And the fact that they are animate is indicated by 
the fact that they have proper names. You know that when we are 
particularly interested in animals we call them different proper 
names. That changes very much. When I was in Israel I was very 
surprised they didn't give proper names to their donkeys. I thought 
this was barbaric. But this depends really on what they call now 
the culture. I suppose in this country too every cow would have a 
name. *7ould it? 


(Controversy) 
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But if I think of these big herds coning up from Texas to 
Kansas City, they are unlikely to have proper names. Or sheep. 

I don’t know vhat the Greek habits were, but this I know regarding 
dogs, because we have it straight from Xenophon’s mouth. He gives 
a long list of dog names in his book on dogs, how they should be 
called, •/ell, what proper names does one give to dogs? 

(Are they generic names?) 

They are generic names fundamentally. 

(Lance, Ambush. All kinds of things.) 

Yes. Very warlike names: Thymos, Spirit, and Anger, and other 
names of this kind. There is not a single proper name in it? 

Well, at any rate we must find out something about whether the 
Greeks called their domestic animals, unless they were in big herds, 
by proper names. as cattle raisers, and peasants in Western Europe 
surely do. That I know. And horses also, ‘/hat about horses? 

Are they given proper names? 

(Race-horses.) 

This I should know. But I don’t. Good. Fine. Yes? 

(Are you going to stay the discussion of Gadatas until later?) 

What discussion? 

(Are you going to comment on his nature? Somehow the question 
of eros arises.) 

I think we come to that. Nov; let us see in Chapter 4, paragraphs 
5 and 6; there are again some examples. Read the beginning of 
paragraph 5 only. 

And when Gadatas and his men saw this, they began to 
flee, as was natural; 

”As was to be expected. 1 ’ And the others pursued ”as was to be 
expected.” Now there are some more cases of the same kind in 
paragraph 6, ’’obviously—naturally”, one must assume they were happy. 
This is all this question which I mentioned before, that Xenophon 
indicates from time to time the fictitious character of the book by 
saying ”0f course I wasn’t there, but I bet that they did such and 
such.” You know, I bet, that when some fled, the others went in 
pursuit of them. So you don’t have to have evidence for that in 
particular. This is only in passing. 

Paragraph 12. 
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By the gods, Cyrus ...no^ cause you. 

Now the situation: Gadatas the other deserter from the 
Assyrian king. The present Assyrian king had castrated him, and 
this was the misfortune of his life. And he hates him for that. 

And now he makes this observation here which we just read. That 
is a great paradoxy. This is the unhappiness, and yet this unhappiness 
leads to a much greater happiness. He finds a man who is much 
better to him than any son is lfely to have been. That is a 
paradox. There were some references before to that point. Let us 
read Chapter 3, paragraph 19. 

Let me assure you that by this deed you have made of us 
friends who will try, if we can, to stand by you and 

aid you no less efficiently than if we were your own 

children. 

Cyrus says this. So that is Cyrus 1 promise. And then Cyrus' 
promise is fulfilled in the opinion of the eunuch himself. He has 

come to see that the loss inflicted on him by the Assyrian king is 

not as great as he had thought hitherto. Yet in spite of that he 
continues to have a deadly hatred to the Assyrian king who had 
inflicted on him the misery of which he knows now that it was in 
an unforeseen way the way toward a greater happiness. It is an 
enigma perhaps. I think we should keep this in mind. Was this the 
point you mean, Mr. _? 

(I was thinking of something else. The sentence before 
paragraph 19 of Chapter 3 where Cyrus tells him the Assyrian took 
away his power to have children but did not deprive him of the 
ability of acquiring friends. And somehow the contrast between 
eros and acquisition of friends there is what struck me.) 

The word is I think somewhat different. Let me see. He took 
away from him the power to make children, and he has not taken away 
from him the pov/er to acquire f riends. This is surely a reference 
tothe difference between children and friends. Friends are not his 
own blood. 

(And I think more broadly the question of eros seems to come 
in here because in Gadatas is personified the absence of eros 
plus still he's a ruler of a sort. Eros is also absent from Cyrus, 
but not In this same physical way. he is a greater ruler, while 
having certainly the capacity to make children.) 

But the question is this. We have not given any thought, and 
this applies in particular to myself, to this question. Cyrus is 
surrounded in the first place by Chrysantas and Hystaspas. We have 
given some thought to that. But these are Persians. Then there is 
Tigranes, the Armenian, whose importance is now obvious. And then 
there are the two deserters from the Assyrian king. They are: 
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Gobryas, whose son had been killed by the Assyrian king out of sheer 
jealousy. That was Gobryas. And then we have Gadatas, the eunuch. 
The question is this. In what way do these five men reveal to us 
the character of Cyrus? According to a schema which is very natural 
for Plato and which can also be presumed to be existent in Xenophon, 
that the truly superior man, compared with him all other men are 
fragments. And in a way one does not understand the great man if 
one does not see the others, and see how all these things go 
together to make him up. Me see easily, however, on the basis of 
what you just said, how Gadatas also would be an element of Cyrus. 

Is that what you mean? 

Yes. 

That is worth considering. But there is a more superficial 
question: why did Xenophon, who made up these examples, just pick 
out two such crimes, the killing of the son, and castration. After 
all, there were "n ;; other possibilities. He could have taken away 
the man's wife and this kind of thing. You only have to read the 
long list of Aristotle, in the Fifth Book, of the reasons why 
people have slain tyrants. You know the private crimes. A long 
list. And Xenophon takes just these two cases. They have of 
course a certain kinship here: killing of the son; killing of the 
possibility of having a son. Yes. 

(One interesting element I think we migjht add, although I 
can't draw it all together, is that the Median king seemingly 
wanted very much Cyrus for his son. And yet one of the great themes 
of the book turns about the fact that Cyaxares is there, and yet 
Cyrus is so superior. So much so that even Cyaxares' father could 
recognize this.) 

The potentiality of the grandson. 

(Yes.) 

This brings up another point. Namely this. Old Astyages 
would not have been fooled out of his kingdom as easily as his inept 
son, Cyaxares. So the difference between grandfather and grandson 
is sufficiently great. Veil, the old stoiy on the most popular level 
that at least in former times this was true, that the grandparents 
were nicer, or thought to be nicer, and more permissive, to their 
grandchildren than parents were of their children. All these things 
we have simply neglected. . This is deplorable. In two years I 
will have to give another seminar when we can build more or less on 
what we have found this time. This I think is absolutely necessary. 

(There is one other crime he mentions, and that is he tried 
to separate Panthea from her husband. And therefore the husband 
doesn't ha/e the same loyalty to this king.) 
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We don’t have the evidence here yet. But he cannot belong to 
Cyrus because he dies in battle later on. Mr. _? 

(I didn’t understand the point you ir.ade regarding the lingering 
hatred of Gadatas even though he has acquired someone better than 
his son.. .) 

Well, is it not an interesting quote psychological unquote 
problem that if someone by some great misfortune makes an experience 
which he in all probability would never have had except through 
that misfortune, that he still hates. He is an incensed as he was 
before. Should it not somehow affect it? Sure, in this case the 
problem is very simple because this great fortune he has is that he 
has found an avenger, and therefore the two things are inseparable. 

But if we generalize the problem, as we must I believe, then we 
arrive at this question which is of some interest. But we have to 
go on. 

In the sequel he describes a mistake committed by some new 
allies, the Cadusians, who are very rash and are punished for that. 
They are defeated. And Cyrus has to comfort them. Let us read 
paragraph 17 to 18. 

VTien Cyrus found out...to attend to them. 

That is an example of Cyrus’ kindness. How he takes care of 
the wounded soldiers. But there is of course also, as comes out 
more clearly immediately, he himself looked, \ftiether this still has 
some reference to his looking at corpses we cannot know. 

(unclear) 

Very good. So he does not look at beauty. That is a good 
point. That is demonstrable. Good. In paragraph 22 we see that 
the Cadusians are still a republican community. In the sequel a 
great principle of international law is established, of course only 
on the basis of a specific contract: war only between the fighters. 
The workers are to be left alone. You know the great principle 
especially in modern international law: civilians are not combatants. 
It is however slightly different from modern international law as 
you see from paragraph 28, which we should read. 

This concession Cyrus...the enemy’s cost. 

In other words, some civilians are not part of the soil. 

Paragraph 31, Gadatas speaking. 
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And by the gods, the gods, who see all things and hear 
all things, I swear to you, Cyrus, that it is not for 
anything wrong or base that I have said or done that I 
have suffered this affliction. 

As he uttered these v'ords he burst into tears over his 
lot and could say no more. 

And Cyrus, as he listened, pitied him for his mis¬ 
fortune and answered him thus: 

It is a bit better in Greek: "he pitied him indeed for^his 
suffering, but he spoke in the following manner ." /»e j ■ • <$V 
Because in the speech there is nothing of this compassion. The 
speech is perfectly business-like, and has to do with the situation. 
Now this passage is very interesting because Gadatas presents to us 
the problem of Job. IJholly innocently he has suffered the greatest 
misfortune of which he can think. And the gods kow it. He only 
mentions the gods as it were in passing, he swears by the gods who 
see everything. They know that. Now Cyrus of course doesn’t take 
up this question of theodicy in the sequel at all. And not for 
example for the consideration which was indicated in paragraph 12. 
Namely, that Gadatas through his misfortune has become aware of 
something of which he would not have become aware without it. 

That is absolutely beyond the sphere of interest of Cyrus. The 
difficulty is a very practical one. Because if Cyrus is going to 
leave now Gadatas is in terrible danger. The Assyrian king might 
come and get hold of him, and that would be very unfortunate. 
Paragraph 35. Gadatas speaking. 

Perhaps, then, someone might say: And why, pray, did 
you not think of that before you revolted? 

In other words, why did you hasten your treason before it was 
safe to commit it? 

Because, Cyrus... better than himself. 

Let us stop here for a moment. Now Gadatas has been wronged 
in a terrible manner. He has never done anything wrong. But 
afterwards out of anger he has made a great mistake. And he calls 
the Assyrian king "hated by the gods." But could not one, on 
the basis of his statement in paragraph 12, say, is he himself not 
hated by the gods? That is at least a question. Let us read 
the next paragraph. 

Therefore, since he...to harass me. 

l/hat does this precisely mean. In other words, Gadatas himself 
is a better man. Is that \hat he means? Does Gadatas mean that? 
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(Well, he was.) 

He still is in his own view, surely. He would even say he is 
now still superior to the Assyrian king. 

We must say something about the next chapter. Now this is of 
course very crucial. Cyrus’ uncle Cyaxares is naturally mortified 
because he is at best now a figurehead. And all true power has now 
gone to his nephew Cyrus. He complains to Cyrus and is truly 
annoyed. Cyrus has done him greater harm than an enemy could have 
done. For an enemy might have defeated him and might have killed 
him and his whole entourage. But the enemy would never have gained 
the affection of his entourage. So what Cyrus did to him is worse 
than what the Assyrian could have done to him. Cyrus replies to 
that. We cannot read the whole. Let us read paragraph 11. 

but that you are angered...sense of guilt. 

Makes them united. "If one is angry or annoyed with all of 
them gives unanimity to all of them." That is a very polite way of 
saying: you are a fool, they are much stronger than you are. That 
is what he means. And the beginning of the next paragraph. 

It was for this reason...all be sorry. 

Sure. So, in other words, he couldn’t be mere explicit could 
he? He leaves it open here, as we have seen whether Cyaxares has 
just reason for complaining about his subjects. Now the subjects 
are one thing and Cyrus is another. This much is certain, and 
Cyrus made it perfectly clear. Cyaxares can no longer afford any more 
to be angry with his subjects. No, let us go on where you left off. 

With the help of the gods, therefore, you are secured ■ 

against that by my presence. 

Yes. So, in other words, whatever may be true about the gods, 
Cyrus’ presence is certainly a guarantee of his safety. Yes. 

As to your supposition... just the opposite. 

And then comes a long list of the many benefits vhich Cyrus 
has bestowed on his uncle. He has not the slightest reason to 
complain. Let us read paragraph 24 where the most important point 
is mentioned. 

But what is most important...on the question is. 

Now Cyaxares gives the complaints which were summarized very 

well by Mr. _. Cyaxares is jealous, but he contends that his 

jealousy is legitimate. He accuses Cyrus—what is the technical 
term? —alienation of affection. Not only of his wife, but of 
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everyone. And that is a more grievous thing than any other thing 
he could have done to him. But here we must also take a somewhat 
broader view. *,/e have seen before a king who was jealous. 

(The Armenian king.) 

So there is this proportion: Cyaxares to Cyrus equal to the 
Armenian to Socrates. No-what did this jealous king do? 

(He killed the man he was jealous of.) 

Uhy does Cyaxares not kill Cyrus? Excuse me if I ask such a 
simple question. 

(He didn’t have the power.) 

So, in other words, that is one difference between Socrates and 
Cyrus that Cyrus cannot easily be killed. Because of Cyaxares’ 
lack of power. And this is no accident. Cyrus can take care of 
himself. Socrates cannot take care of himself in this manner. The 
main point of the accusation stated later on in paragraph 32 
following; Cyrus has not behaved like a friend and relative. And 
I think one can say this is a perfectly legitimate accusation isn’t 
it? He has practically dethroned his uncle. But, on the other hand, 
is this really so simple? Yes. 

(It depends ultimately on what we think of the justice of his 
rule, doesn’t it?) 

At what precise moment does the situation become critical as 
far as this question is concerned? Up to a certain point Cyrus 
behaved in an absolutely unblameable way. The uncle calls for 
Persian support, Cyrus comes, defeats the enemy. 

(It becomes crucial then.) 

In other words, the key decision there is to start an offensive 
war against Assyria. This is the key problem,not only with regard 
to the uncle, but generally. Because this means in principle 
conquering the whole world. Because when he has conquered the whole 
Assyrian empire there will be people at the borders of that empire. 
And there is some reason for conquering them. And so on. That in 
principle would require universal conquest. To that extent Cyaxares’ 
issue is the whole issue of Cyrus. But not necessarily as such. 

The situation is thinkable, although not yet described, where, say, 
the nephew by his sheer superiority, and the absolute ineptness of 
the present king, overshadows him. He can do what he wants. This 
fact, that he is nice to the king, is of course the greatest 
degradation for the king. Nothing can be done about that. I think 
in the end of paragraph 35 we find a statement of that. Let us 
simply read paragraph 34. 
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Do you think...better than themselves. 

But the point I think is this. Here he brings out the basis 
of his rule. The basis of his ruler is not, as he states here, 
simply positive law, but the presumption that the royal family 
are better than the subjects and therefore deserve to rule. This 
is the true title, the ultimate title, the natural title, of 
hereditary monarchy. Now of course this presumption is refuted, 
and has been refuted, time and again. And this in a way proves 
the relative right of Cyrus of course. Because Cyrus is surely a 
better man than he is. 

The last point we find in paragraphs 46-47 at the end of the 
book, which we might read. This also is from a speech of Cyrus. 

but just as when we are called upon to fight...most 
eloquent and most efficient. 

"The best at speech and the best at action. 1 ' The terms occur 
at Memorabilia IV, beginning of Chapter 3, beginning of Chapter 5 
and the beginning of Chapter 6. So they must be good at speech and 
at deed. But deed here does net mean fighting. Deed means here 
to induce people to act. This-kind of efficiency. Yes. 

Do not, however, aim.,.by what they do. 

So, in other words, the commanders must be speakers. They 
cannot be deprived of this virtue of being orators. But of course 
no exhibition. Spideictic. No display. No fireworks. But speak 
in such a way that they can be sure that they act. There is a 
parallel in Memorabilia III, Chapter S, paragraph 1, which you might 
consider. Therp. i fi a rat.hAr rti ffirnlt. eontonre t.Her>e 
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Xenophon: Cyropaedia , Book VI 

This was a clear and good account. I think I have only one 

point where I believe you may be wrong, and that concerns the 

recall of Cyrus to Persia. You believe that this was a white lie, 
perhaps also a black lie. 

(unclear) 

There is no question, but this wouldn't prove it was a lie. 

And you would have to consider the possibility that Cyrus was 

recalled. You also have to consider what this would imply. 

(It would imply he was in trouble.) 

And with the Persian authorities, yes. 

(To warn Cyrus against getting too conceited.) 

For very obvious reasons: the army. This has to be dene. 

Because the pretention of the whole work is that Cyrus becomes an 
absolute ruler by perfectly legal means, and this is a complicated 
question already in the case of Cyaxares; it may also be true in the 
case of Persia. Therefore we have to watch that. Mr. _? 

(I just had a question I'd like explained. w T e have been 
using this Greek work eros in the original, is there any connotations 
in the Greek work which is not in the English word?) 

Yes. You see, there are at least three—in fact there are four— 
words which occur immediately which can be translated by ’’love": 
there is eros, which means primarily something like desire, but 
limited, in ordina ry usage certainly, to sexual desire; and of course 
everything which is implied in sexual desire in the highest 
interpretation; and then there is philia . which is friendship, and 
which is something different but they can easily switch into one 
another; and then there is storge . affection, for example, it is 
even applied to irrational animals, the care and affection they have 
for their young; and then there is agape , which came to the for 
more in the New Testament, and is then charity. So that has to be 
watched; one has to see in each case. And I think when I said 
eros . I used it when the Greek werd eros occurred in the text. 

(Could the e be a transfer of eros of Panthea to Cyrus?) 

That is not quite so simple. Surely not. She is grateful to 
Cyrus. This is not eros. But we will take up this question which 
Mr. _ had in mind” 

Now I would like first to say a few words about Mr. _'s 

paper. It was quite satisfactory. There were a few points which 
I would like to mention. On page 2: "Cyrus gives Panthea to the 
guardianship of Araspas, this makes the second beautiful thing 
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which he gives to his boyhood friend from Media; we recall that we 
first learned of Cyrus* fondness for beauty when Astyages gave him 
a beautiful robe. The Mede to whom Cyrus gave that robe when he 
returned to Persia was Araspas.' 1 * I thought this was a good remark. 
And on page 5; this is probably simply a printing error: he tells 
his father he would wish for an army "with which he could do good 
to his friends and get help from his enemies. 1 ’ This must have been 
a typing error: to hurt his enemies. And then there was one more 
point; where you quote a passage: Cyrus decided to go to his rescue 
to show everyone that he tried to surpass in doing harm those who 
do us harm, and that we surpass in well-doing those whom we do well 
by, and the consequence of such conduct would be that many would 
wish to became friends and not one would desire to become our enemy. 
And you draw the inference: not one enemy. One would have to 
figure that out. You did not indicate the passage here where you 
found that, so I couldn’t check it against the original. 

Now before we raise the more general question for which the time 
has come, let us first begin our coherent study of Book Six. And we 
begin at the beginning. Well, since this was described well by 

Mr. _. At the beginning we find the Persian Hystaspas and 

Gadatas, the Assyrian eunuch, together. Somehovr. you remember the 
scheme I drew last time: there were tv;o Peisians—Chrysantas and 
Hystaspas. And there are the two Assyrian traitors Gobryas and 
Gadatas. And then of course we have Tigranes, we must never forget 
the Armenian; the pupil of Socrates, or Xenophon. And this would 
somehow have to be interpreted. Here we find these two men 
together, and you stated quite rightly Hystaspas is no longer 
simply a Persian; there is something cosmopolitan as you call it. 
There is truth to that. Now they band together we see. They wish 
Cyrus not to disband the army. Now let us read paragraph 2-3. 

Then Cyrus, though he realized. . . disbanding the 
army. 

Yes. And you see in this connection Cyrus laughed when he 
saw that this poor man Gadatas was almost dying from fright. This 
also throws some light on the character of Cyrus. In other words, 
he is not too humane. Number one. But we must not forget the 
other side. This fear of Gadatas is very useful to Cyrus. You 
know, Cyrus’ laughter is never free from utilitarian considerations. 
We have seen that on former occasions. Now let us go on here, 
the next two paragraphs. 

I was wrong then. . . was sending for you. 

You see this simple irony, only this little point — only the 
little point that you will be executed tomorrow morning. Yes. 

What do you mean, said Cyrus. . . master of tiie 
Assyrian. 
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The Assyrian king he means, of course. Cyrus has been called 
home to Persia. And I would say until we have a proof he was not 
recalled we must believe it, because after all Cyrus is still a 
subject—you must never forget that. There is a disproportion 
between his factual power and his legal position. 

(Unclear) 

There is no question that it could have been a lie to make 
Gadatas still more loyal out of fear than he ever was. But it 
could also be that, you see, and then. . . 

(unclear) 

But what exactly? There was a mixture; they joked with 
seriousness. Surely. But then there is the question what is 
serious and what is a joke? Nov; one part of the seriousness might 
be that Cyrus had been called home. And the other thing which is 
surely serious is the fight of Gadatas. And the fun is the 
contribution of that fright to Cyrus’s policy. You see it could 
also be the other way around. Cyrus was called home, and Hystaspas doe: 
not like to go home. He finds it much greater fun to stay here 
and to fight. Therefore, he told Gadatas the story of Cyrus’ 
recall so that Gadatas could beseach Cyrus to stay. And part of 
the joke might very well be that Cyrus sees through Hystaspas; 
and he enjoys it because this is exactly what he wants. He too 
doesn’t want to go home. 

(Part of the serious joke is Hystaspas really means he 
would be general if Cyrus went home.) 

I see. You take this very literally. That could be. If you 
take it very literally: ,! that I will be the leader of the army.” 

I will take your place. This of course could not be literal. 

Cyrus would never do that. So there is still another dimension. 

So Cyrus begins a speech in paragraph 6. The question is—the 
key question which must new be sett led--shall we go on with the 
war? Shall we stop at our success in having repelled the enemy— 
driven him back, or shall we go on and crush him in his own 
country? Now there are five answers to this question. Let us 
read the central one. This is Cyaxares’ first speech, he had 
never spoken in public really as we know. The uncle. But we see 
from the context that he is simply put up as a speaker by Cyrus. 

He is a mere figurehead and has absolutely nothing to say. Now 
the most interesting thing in the context is the speech of 
Cyaxares’ own subject, in paragraph 9-10. Let us read that. 

After him Artabazus. . . break up. 

In other words, he no longer behaves like the obedient subject 
of a tyrant or absolute ruler. He knows where his bread is 
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buttered. Dakyns, th=.t translator whom I mentioned to you more than 
once—who reads Xenophon from the point of view of a British public 
school boy—but he is enamoured of Xenophon and that has this 
advantage that he reads him with some care. This love affair between 
Dakyns and Xenophon also blinds him to the subtleties of Xenophon. 

But it has this advantage. Now here at this point he makes the 
remark that this Persian, Artabazus, is here for the first time 
mentioned by name, land he raises the absolutely necessary question 
why. I do not have an answer, but I thought I should bring the 
question to your attention. It is very strange that he has been 
treated as an anonymous up to this point, and now, exactly here, he 
is mentioned by name. 

(I am not sure that that is correct. In Book III Cyaxares 
sends him Artabazus to Cyrus.) 

Of coir se I didn't go over the whole text. I only went over the 
Ind ex. I looked up all passages mentioned in the Index, and the 
Index is not quite complete, that I know. But when he speaks a few 
times of the one who said that he was a relative of Cyrus and he 
had also spoken of Artabazus, but that the two are identical, that 
has never been explicitly said. 

(He equates them in this one passage?) 

Sure he does. Nothing like having another look, as Socrates 
used to say. 

(He does so in Book VII, following.) 

Dakyns said the first time, he didn't say the only time. 

(Why again?) 

That also would be a question. Why this is necessary, that 
is true. But the primary question is why it is mentioned here 
first. Yes? 

(The passage Mr. _ referred to in the Fifth Book is supposed 
by the translator, and i think he is right, to be this Artabazus. 

The translator says Artabazus is a common Persian name at V 3.3&— 
a Persian Artabazus is mentioned as the head of the Persian infantry 
or cavalry.) 

He says: "Artabazus should lead the Persian light infantry." 

(The identification between the name and the event is made in 
Book IV, chapter 1, paragraph 22: "Now it happened that the man who 
had once pretended to be a kinsman of his and had got a kiss from 
him was present there. Cyrus therefore said at once: 'This man 
will do.' 'Let him follow you, then,' said Cyaxares. 1 ') 
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And where does the name Artabazus occur? 

('And do you,' he added to Artabazus,) 

The word is not in the text. 

(It is not in the text?) 

No. No, I would say this I would expect from Dakyns that he is 
likely to be right in such a merely simple factual question. No, 
translations do not suffice. Good. Now the beginning of paragraph 
13. 


^./hy then do you suppose I suggested to Cyaxares to bring 
up the question of disbanding the army? 

What he says ,, suggest’ f here has in Greek also the meaning 
,, cor!lnanded.' , "Ordering.” So, in other words, Cyaxares is absolutely 
put in his place by now. That is clear. Paragraph 14. 

For winter is coming, you know; . . . rank and file 
of the army; 

In Greek "for the demos of the soldiers." This reminds us 
more forceably of the hierarchic character: the rank and file as 
distinguished from the officers; the nobility of the army. 

and without them we could not carry on the war. 

Surely not. That is the great difficulty. But "without which 
not" becomes a philosophic terra: conditio sine qua non in Latin: 
the condition without which not. And that is distinguished from 
the true cause. That is the peculiarity of Plato or Socrates: 
that the true cause is to be distinguished from the condition 
without which not. And the condition without which not that is the 
matter, so to speak, as distinguished from the form, which is the 
true cause. So this is the Socratic view of the relation of the 
demos to the rulers. By the way, it must be at least mentioned, 
that the other speeches made in reply to Cyaxares' question all say: 
by all means let us go on. But the tough question—what to do, how 
to guarantee success of the further war—that of course Cyrus does. 

In other words, they must have fortresses, forts, so that they are 
safe in the enemy's country. Now let us read that. 

But if we get fortresses. . . who are far away. 

Now this whole statement implies two things, I believe. First, 
the Persian preponderance: the Persians will guard—we are away 
from home; that means of course the Persians. Whereas the Medians 
will simply defend their borders and will therefore be in their own 
country; and we Persians will take the burden of the trouble, and 
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that means of course also the burden of honor, glory and power. 

And the second point which I would still assert—that of Cyrus' 
refusal to obey his father and the home authorities. He will stay 
away from home. We must skip a number of passages. Let us turn to 
paragraph 26. 

So it became general talk among the rank and file of 
the soldiers. 

No, here it is ochlos . which means "crowd;” well, it is not a 
formal term, crowd, think of Mr. Riesman's book title, what is it? 

( The Lonely Crowd. ) 

That doesn't mean the lonely electorate, the demos . Then one 
would have to write a different book. The electorate cannot be 
lonely can it? Because it is a whole, whereas a crowd can be 
lonely, naturally* because it is not a whole: a spurious form of a 
whole. Yes? 

that he was already conveying his treasures to a place 
of safety. . . to its full complement the Persian 
cavalry 

The Persian cavalry. Yes . 

for which he obrained horses. . . presented to him by 
his friends. 

No. "Taking.- 1 Who are the friends? 

(The allies.) 

Sure. So he strengthens the Persian cavalry at the expense of 
the allies. Which is good politics from this point of view. Go on. 

for he accepted. . .ora horse. 

But the question is, you get so little this way; and in fact 
that is taking--you hear such stories even from the municipal 
government of the city of Chicago. Now here there comes an 

intermezzo, and Mr. _ rightly said that it is not entirely an 

intermezzo, it fits in a way, namely the beautiful Panthea. You 
remember that Araspas was so absolutely sure that he could resist 
her beauty. But Araspas was mistaken. He had fallen in love with 
the beautiful woman, who behaves perfectly, as a perfect lady, and 
at the same time is a humane lady. But she denounces Araspas to 
Cyrus only because she is compelled to do so. Let us turn to 
paragraph 34. 

When Cyrus head it he laughed outright 
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Cyrus is a big laugher. And the laughing I believe always 
has the same character. It has a certain element of nastiness— 
what the Germans called schadenfreude : pleasure derived from the 
damage which another has received. And also it is extremely 
useful, because this defeat of Araspas and his disgrace makes him 
the ideal man for pretending to be a traitor and going over to the 
enemy and finding out all the secrets. Cyrus is a marvelous user 
of human failings. Now read this sentence again please. 

Vhen Cyrus heard it. . . interpose no objection. 

You see. Strictly speaking she is a prisoner of war. But still 
Cyrus again I think speculates well: that Araspas will be so much 
ashamed, and the woman has shown her power of resistance, so there 
is no danger if he says, if you persuade her try. But there is 
no ghost of a chance that he will succeed. Now, next paragraph. 

So, when Artabazus. . . lest Cyrus should punish him. 

Cyrus always has people at his disposal who do the unpleasant 
things for him: that is one of the secrets of ruling. 

(unclear) 

You mean he has an erotic relation to Cyrus? Excuse me, that 
would make him immune, if true. It is as if you would send someone 
who is given to forging false checks to saneone who has committed 
armed robbery, and this check forger would say: ''Such a terrible 
crime this armed robbery, because forging checks after all has no 
violence. There is a lot of so-called psychology in these matters, 
which you doubtless see. Now Araspas is deeply ashamed, that is 
nicely described here. And this is of some interest because a point 
has been made in the literature about two kinds of positions toward 
human failings. You have probably read that. There is a book on 
that subject where a man makes a distinction between shame cultures 
and guilt cultures. Mr. Dodd? I never read it, I have heard of it. 
Briefly it is this: the culture of biblical origin is guilt culture, 
and of course that is the reason why Freud is so terribly important, 
to get rid of guilt; whereas Japan—I believewas the example—was a 
shame culture. You seem to know something about this. 

(Oriental cultures are examples of shame cultures.) 

Oriental, generally? You have read that book? 

(The author is Dodd.) 

An Englishman I believe. 

(I can T t remember.) 
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Things are a bit more complicated probably. The Greeks, 
surely, I believe, would belong, according to this reckoning, to 
the shame cultures, wouldn’t they? Or is this complicated? 

(I couldn’t say right off hand now.) 

There may be something to that. I know nothing about Japan, 
but of the Greeks one could hardly say what the difference is here 
between some biblical scenes. Yes. 

(There is an interesting story about a Japanese who committed 
suicide when he v/as accused of murder.) 

Could not one say that is an extiene, perhaps foolish, sense 
of honor? 

(That isn’t required by the culture.) 

I see. But let us compare this with feudal morality, partly 
living on in our world—you see it in every western movie . If you 
are called a liar, it is not sufficient or proper to deny that you 
lie, or to shrug your shoulders, you must hit that fellow. Well, 
the idea behind this is of course that if you show you are physically 
superior to him, you show that you don’t have to be afraid of anything, 
and hence you have no reason to lie,. That I think is the reasoning. 

But in the older feudal morality, you know, this very strict point 
of honor—the point of honor could not go in Christian chivalry to 
the point that you must commit suicide because suicide was regarded 
as a sin. But if you take away the biblical view that suicide is 
murder, it surely leads to the conclusion, when your honor is 
wounded severely then you must extinguish yourself. The difference 
here regards the minor of the syllogism, not the major of the 
syllogism. 

(unclear) 

No, that was a special case. Artabazus was perfectly right: 
she was a sacred trust. And it was understood. There is no 
question. This was not the plunder of a city, given to the soldiery. 
That was not the case, it is perfectly clear. Yes? 

(Even so I think it is important to see that Artabazus 
does not deliver the message exactly the way Cyrus put it.) 

You have not been in the army I suppose. But you know that 
even in civilian life from tine to time the director of a bank 
says to the second in command, why don’t you talk to this teller, 
and the second in command has a certain discretion. On the high 
level the commands are given with a great degree of discretion 
and trust in the intelligence of the second in command that he will 
do the best in the circumstances. 
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(But Cyrus said he could have her if he could persuade her.) 

That is true. But perhaps Artabazus makes, perhaps on the 

grounds Mr. _ pointed out, it clear that he finds these things 

particularly - obnoxious. But still the effect is perfectly along 
the lines Cyrus wished. Perhaps Cyrus sends Artabazus for this 
reason that he is extremely clever. 

(unclear) 

Not quite. I believe that is not quite sufficient. But I 
believe the Japanese would be concerned also with things which no 
one would see. Don f t you think so? I mean according to the strict 
Japanese account, if some Japanese soldier acted wrongly, and no 
one else has seen him? That would be true of the Greek, but not 
the notion of shame in general. Now I believe it is much more 
important to make this distinction: whether it is regarded as 
possible that the human being can be perfectly free from this 
failing, and the biblical assumption, no me can be free from that 
failir.g. Now this is also not so simple. But still if you take 
Aristotle, as in a way the peak of Greek moral reflection, Aristotle 
says explicitly that sense of shame belongs to the young, because 
they cannot possibly be perfect, because they are young. But for 
grown-up men there is no place for sense of shame. Because if he 
is a gentleman, he will do everything well. He says that at the 
end of the Fourth Book. That he says. I fbund this repeated 
somewhere by Churchill. Unfortunately I didn’t make a note of it. 

Mr. . should know. When he speaks of this marvellous Englishman, 
Lord - Birkenhead, do you remember? Does he not say of Lord 
Birkenhead that he was simply perfect? 

(unclear) 

Yes. He always did absolutely the right thing under all 
conditions. Churchill had read the E thics . Birkenhead had given it 
to him, and he was perfectly satisfied with it. So that is not 
uninteresting. Nov/ you see what Aristotle says here in this remark 
about sense of shame is exactly what Jesus meant when he spoke of 
Pharisees. That was a great moot question whether the Pharisees 
were rightly described in the New Testament. That is a very long 
question. Surely Judaism as such is very much of a :t guilt culture” 
as is easy to see. But still what is meant by Pharisees in the 
New Testament is exactly what Aristotle meant: men who don’t do 
anything wrong. And this you find of course when you read for 
example Pericles’ speeches. He doesn’t say that, but it is of course 
implied. He may have made political mistakes here and there but 
. . . (break in tape) there is no moral deficiency at any point. 

Yes. 


(unclear) 
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In other words, that is a kind of punishment then, like exile. 
Good. I only thought that one should see that the reaction of 
Araspas to the rebuke of Artabazus is not fundanentally different 
from certain biblical parallels. 

(Is the parallel in Plato in the Apology ?) 

But that is of course very qualified. You mean at the end of 
the Phaedo ? 

(The Phaedo I mean.) 

Yes, he was the justest and so on man of his generation. 

This means of course he was not simply good. Plato because of his 
understanding of virtue says of course that no man is truly virtuous, 
can only strive for virtue. Because virtue is wisdom, and there 
can not be wisdom but only longing for wisdom. 

(unclear) 

I don’t remember that. No. Now let us see then how Cyrus 
reacts to the repentence of Araspas. Paragraph 36. 

So, vhen Cyrus learned of this he sent for him and had 
a talk with him in private. 

Strictly private. Monos mono ; he alone to him alone. You see 
Cyrus is a man of delicacy. 

"I see, Araspas,” said he, . . .of love 


Eros. 


and as for mortals, I know 

You see. ”1 know.” Of the gods he has heard it, and of men 
he knows it. Yes. 

I know what even some who are considered very discreet 

"Very sensible.” 

have suffered from eros . . . irresistible creature.” 

"This irresitible thing,” ’’affair;” he doesn’t call the 
woman a thing of course, but he means eros . 

(unclear) 

But you remember that he may have stated it differently now for 
reasons of humanity. Now in the sequel Cyrus turns this failing of 
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Araspas to his advantage. Araspas should run away, as being 
disgraced, and become a traitor, and use this seeming treason for 
spying in the enemy camp—which is very practical, very credible, 
because this thing will spread, and the enemy will hear it. Nov; 
let us turn to paragraph 41. 

And will you be able. . . crooked sophist eros . 

Literally: ’’I have philosophized this out together with 
the unjust sophist eros.’ 1 Yes, go on. 

For if the soul is one. . . the right and the wrong. 

"The noble and the base deeds." 

nor at the same time both will. . . and that completely." 

That is a remarkable passage: the doctrine of an evil soul. 
This is repeated by Plato in the Laws in the Tenth Book on a cosmic 
scale. A good world soul and a bad world soul. If you want to 
look it up, 896. Now there is a certain similarity of the argument 
here with the argument in Plato’s Republic . ’./hen Plato proves 
that reason and desire and spiritedness are different from one 
another, of course in Plato it is much more elaborated, but the 
thesis is exactly the same. And also the tacit reasoning in 
Plato’s Phaedrus ; he speaks of two kinds of desire in an image of 
the noble and the base horse. Of course they are not called there 
souls but parts of the soul, but the reasoning is the same. There 
must be an evil part of the soul and a noble part of the soul. 

Here Araspas goes beyond this and speaks simply of two different 
souls—much more extreme. It is very interesting that this kind of 
dualism—what is the basis of the doctrine of a dualism, of a good 
part of man and a bad part of man here? 

(It occurs later in Persian doctrine.) 

No, never do this kind of thing. By the way, Xenophon might 
have heard southing of the Persian doctrine , but since there is no 
reference to it I would not even bring this in. But here in this 
argument. 

(His own experience with eros ?) 

But more specifically, what view about eros, what experience of 
eros ? That it is bad. That eros as such is bad. This is the basis 
of this distinction. That is very interesting. 

(unclear) 

But here he has philosophized something, developed a theory, 
and we have to first understand the theory and what its alleged 
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basis is. And if we think we can prove that the theory is wrong or 
the reasoning inadequate, then we can raise thematically the question 
what is the source of the error and then we might find something. 

But could one not do the same thing, as quite a few schools have 
thought, and simply say "no, one is the soul, the other is the body," 
rather than say there is a good soul and a bad soul. What are the 
relative merits of these two doctrines? Which is sounder, 

Araspas’ doctrine or a kind of gnostic doctrine? Yes. 

(unclear) 

The ordinary crude view, yes. In other words, it doesn’t go 
deep enough to trace evil to body, to matter. Because there is a 
certain spirituality of evil which cannot be understood in terms of 
matter. The depth of evil does not come out when you trace it to 
matter and body alone. And surely eros is not a bodily thing. And 
therefore it is a superior docfcine. But it is, to repeat, not 
Xenophon's view. We have no right to say that. Because Xenophon 
doesn’t say this is the right view. Araspas says it and in a 
special situation in addition. Now let us turn to paragraph 45. 

When Panthea learned. . . such a man as you. 

All Cyrus’ affairs prosper. Everything works to his advantage. 
He hasn’t lost Araspas, because Araspas is working for him in the 
Assyrian camp. In addition, he will get a leading Assyrian away 
from the Assyrian king. Just wonderful. Paragraph 47. Another 
thing, the husband comes over from the Assyrian camp into Cyrus’ . 

And when Abradatas and his wife saw each other they 

embraced each other with joy, as was to be expected. 

You see, Xenophon wasn't present; he only guessed, and it is 
a good guess. 

considering they had not. . . compassion for her. 

There are three different things: his piety—piety here in a 
more restricted sense of conduct among human beings in accordance 
with divine law; it is not worship of the gods. The Greek word 
which he uses here— hosion —is quite interesting, and means something 
like ’holiness", is the Greek word for profane in contradistinction 
to the holy: the profane is a lower grade of the holy. There is 
nothing profane. This is what people mean who say that paganism was 
much more religious than biblical religion by not recognizing a 
sphere which is simply profane. This is one example of that. The 
distinction is important. This reference for a divinely guaranteed 
justice—and moderation has here almost the same meaning as self- 
control, something very different, and compassion is again something 
different. Someone may have the other two qualifies without having 
compassion, and vice-versa. Now then there comes a distinction in 
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the sequel which I am net able to judge of. Abradatas’ invention. 
This is not exactly the tank. I thought this was Cyrus’ invention: 
the improvement of the chariot. But wte t is the relation of what 
Abradatas does in terms of military unity—not to go into the 
military details, compared with Cyrus’ improvement? What Abradatas 
does is not the same thing as what Cyrus does. Cyrus makes a certain 
invention or improvement, and Abradatas makes a certain invention 
or improvement, '-/hat is it in practical military terms, the result, 
without the technical side of it; that’s why I asked. Perhaps we 
get it next time when we see it in action. Surely it leads to the 
consequence that Abradatas will be killed in the battle and this is 
of great practical importance, especially to his wife. 

(Are there not four pairs of horses?) 

But how does it affect this battle? If they attack a phalanx 
of infantry? 

(It must be wonderfully clumsy. It can only go forward. And 
to turn the thing you have to be a good horseman.) 

In other words, Cyrus' invention is better than Abradatas’. 

(abradatas hasn’t thought about getting away.) 

That I sensed. 

(The four-poled chariot makes it very fast. If it couldn’t 
be turned, it goes forward to the phalanx and you’ll never hear of 
Abradatas again.) 

That is what I sense. He is perfectly willing to sacrifice. 

He doesn’t think of safety. And Cyrus thought of safety. This 
much I believe I saw. Good. At the end of paragraph 55, this is 
the last paragraph of the chapter. 

Inasmuch, therefore as he. . . happiness. 

Literally translated: "believing that the desire to have more 
(or greed) in war is at the same time salvation as well as justice 
and happiness." So in other words, greed, love of gain, or however 
you call, it is not simply bad. It is bad only in peace among fellow 
citizens. It is not only very helpful, but it is just. You 
remember the conversation which he had with his father, when his 
father explained to him the difference between peace morality and 
war morality. 

Now then the Indian embassy comes which Cyrus of course uses. 

In other words, these Indians, not to be mistaken for present-day 
Hindus, are to go also to the enemy and of course they should use 
the opportunity of finding out about the enemy's dispositions— 
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which could net do any harm. Let us read the end of paragraph 2. 

And if you perform this service. . . is being planned. 

n Vhat everyone knows"; what is open to everyone’s inspection. 
Say, what you might see on the first of Hay in Moscow in a parade. 

And on the other hand this is not interesting because we know this, 
but the thing which is interesting is what has been planned, what 
is still secret, because it is planned and not put into action. 

This is of some help for the understanding of a passage in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia I 1.17, the discussion of Socrates’ piety 
in defense against the charge of impiety. ’Regarding those things 
where it was not manifest how Socrates thought, it is not surprising 
that regarding this matter he was misjudged by the judges, but 
what all knew is not it surprising that they didn’t take into 
consideration these matters?" So here we have the same certain 
distinction: what all knew and the other thing is where it is 
not manifest what he knew, ./e must take into consideration other 
parallels, the beginning of Xenophon's Apology of Socrates . 

Xenophon indicates that the subject of this will be what Socrates 
silently deliberated. And this is of course at the opposite end 
of what all knew, for what a man silently deliberates is not as 
such known to anyone. I mentioned this only because of this 
parallel. 

Now things become hot, and the mood in the army is described. 
Let us read paragraph 12. The mood is simply fear naturally. They 
hear what a terrific army the Assyrian is building up. Now let 
us read paragraph 12. 

\Jhen Cyrus' army heard this report, they were disturbed 

as was to be expected. 

Yes. Also it can be figured out. 

They went about more subdued. . . opinion. 

Yes. I think one can also say that was to be expected. 

And the next paragraph. 

LTien Cyrus perceived that a panic 

"Fear" literally. Fear was running in the army. 

was spreading through the army, he called together... 

addressed them as follows. 

There is an interesting parallel to that in Thucydides, Book II, 
chapter 69, where an Athenian commander, Phormio, after having 
observed the fear of his troops, after having observed it, on the 
basis of it, called them together and addressed them. It might be 
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worth while to look at it and the context. Now Cyrus' speech in 
the sequel, we cannot read that now, has one tenor: there is no 
ground for fear. Because we knowwe are superior to the enemy in 
every respect of any importance. Chrysantas, who got a very good 

f ess from Mr. . makes another speech in paragraph 21. And 
think we should read that. 

When Cyrus had finished his speech, Chrysantas the 
Persian arose and spoke as follows: 

You remember Chrysantas is the other of the two leading 
Persians, the other one being Hystaspas. Yes. 

Do not wonder Cyrus. . .with his speech and applauded. 

So you see the two speeches supplement each other very well. 
Cyrus faces the tough problem: fear. And Chrysantas says: who's 
afraid? We are only annoyed; we still have to overcome this little 
hump and we have all the riches of the world. So that fear is 
appeased and hopes are aroused, and then we can expect good actions. 
No one will be annoyed anymore if he thinks of the riches awaiting 
us • 


Then there follows another speech of Cyrus, paragraph 25 
following, which we cannot read. We read only one. or two paragraphs. 

One of them has been mention ad by Mr. _,’ paragraph 29. The main 

point is now they have to go through some deserts or a deserted 
country at any rate and there will be no longer any wine., and they 
have to become water-drinkers. And Cyrus, as a first-rate dieti- 
tician, tells them how you get rid of the habit of wine drinking. 
Paragraph 29. 

But late on we must. . . by accustoming ourselves 
beforehand. 

Now Mr. _ rightly spoke of an imitation of nature. That is 

perfectly correct. The term nature is not used here—"the god"— 
but we have seen from the Oeconomicus that this means fundamentally 
the same thing. Now what characteristic of nature do they imitate 
here? Natura non facit saltus . Nature doesn't make jumps. We 
have to do the same: a slow, steady transition from wine-drinking 
to non-wine-drinking. But the difficulty is indicated, not 
regarding this particular point, but regarding the broader principle, 
in paragraph 31. 

"For meats. . . 

"Meat" is not quite correct; that which you eat in addition to - 
the bread. Anything. It could also be cake and this kind of thing.: 
Anything beyond the basic thing, bread, is the . Yes. 
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"we must pack up . . . nourishment.” 

Now you see these kind of things, the pungent, sharp and 
salty things. According to the Greek understanding—that can 
easily be documented, I did it somewhere in a note to my study 
of tyranny—these are things against nature. And I think there is 
some reason that he mentions these . Why are they against 

nature? The terms "according to nature" and "against nature" 
have very specific meanings. Why are these against nature? 

Whereas sweet things, for example, are according to nature. 

(First, they stimulate the appetite; second they have 
to be found. They have to be pickled or salted or 
made in some way.) 

Salt can be found. 

(It can be found, but it has to be added.) 

Oh, no. I am sure there are quite a few fruits and herbs 
which have these qualities. That is not the point. Sour apples 
I remember. 

(Is it that they require an acquired taste?) 

No. Very literally. 

(They need preservatives; they don’t keep.) 

But why are they against nature? 

(Is there a connection between the saltiness and the water? 
'With the inducement of salt people will drink more water.) 

It is more strict and more precise. 

(If food is bad, these things somehow mask it?) 

. No. Well, let me ti^r to give the answer as you find it for 
example in Aris.totle and also in other writers. It is very strict. 
These kind of things are taken in, as you surely know, by eating, 
i.e., via the tongue. And there are things which are in accordance 
with the tongue, and things which go against the grain. Now the 
things which go against the grain of the tongue, these are these 
things. And that they can have nevertheless good uses, that is not 
excluded. But in the strict sense—well take an example from the 
other senses. There are sounds, shrill sounds, which go against 
the grain of the ear. And then there are pleasing sounds. 

Similarly there are things which are agreeable to the taste and 
others which are not. Just as shrill sounds can be very useful. 

For example, if there is a fire suddenly, you don’t expect pleasing 
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sounds but shrill sounds, to awaken the sleepers. So this is I 
think what he means. 

(Is agreement with the tongue the same as agreement with the 
sense of touch outside of the tongue?) 

There is some difference. Is there not a difference between 
the sense of touch and the taste? I mean. . . 

(There are cases of things which are pleasant to the tongue 
which you do net particularly care to touch.) 

And vice versa. Yes. 

(The reason I mention it is because earlier, when Cyrus was 
a young boy visiting his grandfather in Media, he made some comment- 
I can’t recall the exact passage—about the types of food his 
grandfather was eating. And that he wouldn’t particularly care to 
touch those; someone has to pass them.) 

Could you look it up for us, for next time? 

(How does this poase a difficulty for what was said before?) 

No difficulty, but simply—well, if one elaborated it, then I 
think one would have to go much beyond and I don’t know whether I 
can improvise that. But this, that soldiers on campaign must use 
that, has something to do with the fact that war is less according 
to nature than peace. That is I believe what he means. Which 
doesn’t mean that war is not necessary, that is another matter, 
but war is for the sake of peace, and not vice versa. 

(Do you know off hand where Aristotle gives his explanation 
of these things which go against the grain of tongue?) 

I am sorry I don’t have this here. 

(Is it in On the Soul? 

It may also be in one of the so-called biological writings, 

I do not remember now. Where can you look it up? For it is not 
only in Aristotle. There are also some pre-Socratic texts which 
confirm that. If I had the book here I might find it. Because in 
the Hiero there is a passage where he speaks about pungent and sour 
things, do you remember that? Could you look it up in On Tyranny 

and find the note and tell us next time? And Mr. _ will take 

care of the other. 

(This interpretation of things going against the grain of the 
tongue presupposes the standard that pleasure is according to nature 



Not quite. There is something to that. But I would say the 
fundamental criticism of hedonism which is given and implied by 
Plato, Aristotle, and also by Xenophon, is rather this. That to 
speak of pleasure and pain in general is not sufficient. And that 
is the error of simple hedonism. As Heraclitus puts it, the 
pleasures of donkey are not the same as the pleasures of a man. 

There are quite a few things which we would never eat and surely 
not eat with pleasure, which a dog enjoys eating. Try dog food. 

What does this mean? This means that the pleasures of a being 
depend on the constitution of the being. And therefore the funda¬ 
mental phenomenon is not pleasure but the constitution, what they 
call the nature. In one way or another you must make a distinction 
between good and bad pleasures. Every hedonist admits that of 
course. But the hedonist would then have to say, well, good 
pleasures are lasting pleasures, pleasures which have no bad conse¬ 
quences, you know, this kind of thing. But from the Socratic point 
of view the point is this: these are fundamentally the good 
pleasures which are in accordance with the human constitution and 
with the proportion of the parts of the human soul, so that there 
are higher and lower pleasures. You see, that is what was done. 

But it shows of course also the importance of pleasure. Pleasure 
as it were, if uncorrupted, is that which is by nature pleasant 
to the various parts of man. Of course, you cannot isolate far 
your project of life the pleasures of the tongue. Then you may 
become a glutton, and man is not meant to be just a glutton. There 
are people who in a way specialize in that, I know that, but there 
is something questionable about it. So pleasure is not bad in 
itself. This is the impression people get from, I dare sav, Plato’s 
Gorgias . read in oblivion of all"other Platonic dialogues. You 
know, that is the particular hypothesis of the Gorgias . that pleasure 
is simply opposed to the good or the noble. That is a certain 
abstraction which is made there for some reason. I hope to take 
this up in a lecture course on the Gorgias in the fall quarter, 
the meaning of the Gorgias . Good. 

Then we come to strictly military matters in the next chapter. 

We read only a short passage, paragraph 22 following. And that has 
to do with the limited question of tactics, properly understood. 
Namely, ’tactics'* come from . -That is the simple trans¬ 

lation of Trxrr*-i* ? 

(To order.) 

To order, yes, arrange, draw up. How to draw up the troops 
for a battle. 

And do you think, Cyrus, . . . very few to fight against. 

You see the principle. Of course it exists up to the present 
day, naturally in a different realm. I remember in the Second 
World War, the issue confronting the German High Command at the 



landing in *44 was this: what should they do. Should they cover 
the whole seacoast, at least that part of the seacoast where the 
allies could be at all expected to land, or should they have rather 
a mobile reserve and not cover every point. And the one was called 
putting everything into the shop window, and that was regarded as 
contradicting the most elementary principles of strategy; but in 
this discussion which I found described in Wilmoth book on the 
Struggle for Europe , the question is exactly in each case of course. 
There are textbook rules which are quite sound as far as they go, 
but you have to decide which of the textbook rules applies here, 
and this is what they call judgment, and that is not something 
which you can find through textbooks or in textbooks. And this is 
one of those issues here. In other words, if everyone fights it 
would seem to be much better than to have a terrific reserve which 

would come in only in the case of collapse of the front ranks. 

According to the depth. . . valiant men. 

Good. The phalanx. That is to say, the heavy infantry. The 
queen of battle. And who is in the front and who is in the rear? 

Which kind of troops? Let us read paragraph 27. Or 26 also. 

Do you, therefore, take your. . . than the enemy does. 

But what is the situation? We have a front, and a rear, and 
a center. Who are the front troops? The heavy infantry. The 
hoplites. And who are the rear? Also hoplites. The cavalry is 
somewhere on the wings, like a bird. And who are in the center? 

Light infantry and also the baggage. Light troops. And how are 
the light troops described here? ’’Who themselves admit. . ." 

Do you remember that passage? 

(Cowards.) 

Cowards. So let us call them "C". The cowards are in the 
center. These I think are the key tactical principles stated by 
Socrates in the Memorabilia in the third book. And this is a tactical 
principle also for a non-military tactics, namely how to build up 
a logos . a speech, not only an army. Now this is explicitly stated 
in books on forensic rhetoric. When you have to defend a defendant 
before the law court, you have to discuss what speaks in his favor 
in the front and in the rear, and the things which are not so 
defensible in the center—based on this principle of psychology-- 
I don f t know whether present-day psychologists have established 
it with the necessary charts—but you know from your own experience, 
everyone of you, that attention is reasonably good at the beginning, 
unless people have drunk or slept before coming to class, this may 
also happen, but ordinarily speaking, when people go to a lecture 
they listen in the first twenty minutes reasonably well, and then 
attention flags. And then in the moment the speaker says, "I come 
now to my conclusion"—which a wise speaker says twenty minutes 
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before the end—then they are awake again. So those things v/hich 
are therefore not so defensible come into the center. You find 
this in Cicero, and in rhetorical writings elsewhere. Now this of 
course is also done in logoi speeches which are not forensic, but 
books like the Memorabilia .the Cyropaedia or Plato’s dialogues, 
and so on. This is the principle of whicH I know only by 
experience, that is, from deed. I have never found it explicitly 
stated in any author of this nature; that what is in the center is 
the most important. Now the difficulty is only why should what is 
in the center be the coward, or the least defensible? Well, I 
would say because these are the key issues which do not permit 
of an explicit public discussion. That is my hypothesis. 

(You generally attribute this to ancient writing, and I 
know you attributed it to Rousseau last quarter. Where do you 
think this stops?) 

More or less with Rousseau. Among the great writers I would 
say. It stopped you see in the nineteenth century—in England and 
Holland it was earlier, but on the continent, the European continent 
and in America I suppose also, for America belongs in this respect 
to England, earlier America at least—no one should accuse me of 
trying to question the War of Independence—you cannot be too 
careful, not because of the FBI but because of certain academic 
people I am sorry to say. But in the European countries up to the 
French Revolution, and including the French Revolution and Napoleon 
of course, there were definite limits to what could be said. All 
the works which are so famous today, vrith the exception of the 
writings of Roussdau, were all published anonymously. Think of such 
a book as Montesquieu’s Spirit of Law , the document of moderation, 
of political moderation, if there ever was one, had to be published 
anonymously in Switzerland. And Montesquieu was a man very high 
in the French hierarchy—what was his precise function? He was a 
high judge in Bordeaux, I forgot the exact title, a high magistrate. 
That changed only in the nineteenth century, generally speaking, up 
to the emergence of conmunism. There was a degree of legally 
protected freedom of speech, especially in academic speech, far 
which there is no precedent in the early ages. There was sometimes 
a very liberal practice . to some extent in Athens, to a larger 
extent in the Roman empire. But an easy practice is not a legal 
guarantee. I mean, those fools viho believe that laws are unimpor¬ 
tant— you know, the practice alone doesn’t count, because the 
practice can be changed anytime by any judge, any legislator. 

Law cannot be so easily changed. Whether these people who were 
prosecuted most ordinarily in earlier times deserved the perse¬ 
cution, that is another matter. But we are now only concerned 
with the fundamental issue underlying what we call the First 
Amendment. There was no First Amendment in Greece, in Rome. It 
didn’t exist. And therefore people who disagreed with the accepted 
views, v/ith the views regarded as sacred by the polis--and this 
included also in each case the political establishment—it is 



amazing what it was possible to say in Athens regarding the established 
order, the democracy. It is amazing, but there was no legal 
guarantee for that. This was part of the charge against Socrates, 
that he corrupted the young. The first point vtoich Xenophon 
mentions regarding this corruption charge is that Socrates said it 
is foolish to elect by lot. You know, some very important magistrates 
were elected by lot in Athens. And that is a kind of high treason. 

Yes. 


(It would be an interesting empirical thing to see if in 
the Soviet Union today those people making dissenting or somewhat 
off-color approaches to things might do the same thing.) 

You see the point is this. In the first place when I came to 
observe this whole phenomenon, which was in the thirties, in the 
nineteen tMrties, and it became clear to me when the war had 
already started. And then I took it fcr granted, that when the war 
is over, there will be some fellows, at least in Germany—because 
at that time I still had a very great faith in German scholarship 
in particular, which was due to my childhood prejudices—then there 
will be a number of historians of ideas, or however you call them, 
who will have made the same observation which I have made. Because 
they saw it every day, that they' couldn’t speak about the Hitler 
regime. Some books were written about this kind of thing—a 
German writer named Junger wrote a book. I never read it but I 
heard about it. And this is the symbolic presentation of Hitler 
and his regime, which is I have been told quite easy to see through. 
And other things of this kind. And I have seen a single observa¬ 
tion by a German scholar, who saw that this is, in a particularly 
vicious form, but still in principle, the restoration of an older 
climate. People cannot speak about publicly .* relevant matters 
without observing certain limitations. He didn’t draw any'con- 
clusion from that, but he had observed it. I think we simply have 
to relearn that this plays a very great role. Generally speaking 
that is true of all heterodox writers. Not the religious ones, 
because in the case of the religious ones then there was a matter 
of duty to profess the true faith, and going to the stake for it— 
that was another matter. But men like Montesquieu would have no duty 
to go to the stake because he saw the defects of the absolute 
monarchy of Louis XIV. He thought he would do his best if he would 
indicate clearly enough that an order like the English order is 
preferable to the French order, and showing that in France there 
was originally the elements of the English order, the parliament 
and other institutions; only in France they were permitted to decay 
and even deliberately destroyed from above. And other matters of 
course also concerning the religious problem. Bow this one must 
keep in mind. And I think these tiny little things which we see all 
the time: an enumeration of five items, of trivial matters, even 
there it always pays to consider why in this particular item in 
the middle, in the center. Yes. 



(Who was the scholar you referred to?) 

Georg Krilger. In one of his post-war publications he made the 
remark. But he didn’t draw any conclusions. And some of you will 
know that I have made this assertion regarding various writers, one 
of them being John Locke. And I have been punished with great 
severity for that. Because people don’t like it. But the question 
is simply not what one likes or what one does not like, but what 
is true. And I believe in the case of Locke it is relatively easy 
to show when one considers all of his writings, and not merely 
reading the Second Treatise bv itself, which is a common practice, 

I believe, or perhaps even""only snippits from the Second Treatise , 
which, however, will not do. So good. 

Now let us turn to the last chapter. Here we have a touching 
farewell scene between the perfect wife and the perfect husband. 

Let us read only paragraphs 5 and 6. 

But at this moment Panthea. . . than her own life. 

One can translate it that way, but the word is of course 
"soul," and soul is here understood as that which gives life. 

I think you know that I. . . I deemed both you and 

myself. 

You see, she swears here by their "friendship" or "love, n ( ) 
not by the gods. I think this is the only case of this kind, that 
someone swears by something not the gods. Yes, next paragraph. 

And to Cyrus I think. . . a brother’s wife. 

So that is clear. Now this highest love, and perfect love, 
between this perfect husband and perfect wife turns by itself 
in the circumstances into the service of Cyrus, and there is a 
strange paradoxy in that. I mean, on the one hand it is perfectly 
legitimate: they owe Cyrus very much. And yet if we state it in 
general terms, a perfect love, a perfect couple, turns as such, 
in a way sacrifices itself, for Cyrus. There is also a certain 
incongruity. Why? What animates Cyrus, and vhat animates this 
couple? And which is the higher, that is the question. This is 
a kind of reflection I believe of the relation between philosophy 
and the polis. In other words, the tension between the polis— 
and here it is not only the polis but this universal empire— 
and love, of husband and wife. The tension between them reflects 
the highei*. You can also say the tension between the family and 
the polis, between the home and the marketplace, points to something 
which is beyond that conflict. Well, according to the official 
doctrine we all know from Aristotle, the beginning of the Politics, 
the household is simply a part of the polis, a subordinate part, 
period. You know, Sparta: the women breed the children so that 
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they are soldiers later on. And if these boys die in battle, well, 
you can have some compassion wjth them if you want to, but that is 
irrelevant and immaterial. They have been bred for that purpose. 

This is not quite sufficient. The mothers, if they are not 
Spartans, will not agree with you. And this tension points to 
something beyond it. In other words, the superiority of the 
polis to the family is not so simply true . The superiority of the 
public to the private is not simply true. And the solution, 
according to the classic philosophers, is philosophy, in so far 
as in one sense the most private, what goes on in the mind of man, 
is concerned with the most public, with the whole, something much 
more public than the polis. 

I would like to make one more remark about the general 
question. When she was captured, one of Cyrus 1 men entered the 
tent (Araspas tells the story)* She was weeping. The man says 
don T t weep any longer, because although your husband was gallant, 
and noble, we will give you a husband even more gallant and 
noble. And she responds by weeping more. Lie Tigranes* wife, 
everyone admired Cyrus because of his great virtues, and she did 
net even see him. To that extent there is a parallel between 
the Tigranes’ wife f s story and this story of Panthea. Now I 
think when we read the book, and the more we go on, especially in 
Book VI and VH, we see that here the ruler allegedly the most 
perfect ruler, shov/s himself* as the most perfect ruler as conqueror 
as the master of the military art, and this calls for some reflection 
Why is this so? Why is the ruler decisively a warrior, a conqueror? 
Now according to a definition given in the Memorabilia . Ill 2, end. 
The definition of a good leader is that he makes those whom he 
leads happy. Now the Greek word e$<)<\iuos(* has the great range of 
meaning, going from something like "bliss 1 * or "blessed 11 down to a 
mere "prosperity". This long range of meaning must be considered. 
Cyrus is a good ruler because he makes all Persians happy, and 
therefore he is a perfect ruLer. No ruler ever made his subjects 
as happy as Cyrus made the Persians. Yes, but how did he make 
the Persians happy? At the expense of others. Therefore the 
activity of the ruler is inseparable fVom and based upon conquest, 
and therefore it depends above all on his military capacities. In 
addition, he makes many others in need of the Persians. And thus 
he counteracts the envy of the others. Because, as was stated 
in a very telling paragraph, which we have read, envy of people 
who are better off ceases in proportion as one needs these people 
and their superiority. If you see that other people get ten 
times your salary, then you may be envious of them. But when you 
see they have ten times as much trouble and danger as you have, 
and their troubles and dangers profit you, then your envy is 
likely to decrease. And last, but not least, he makes of course 
both the Persians and the others in need of himself, so they 
cannot be envious of Cyrus because he is so eminently useful to 
everycne, and he has the prudence not to spread it thick, by saying: 



look at me. He is always extremely condescending, and friendly 
and philanthropic; we have found many examples of that. So the 
connection is—one can s tate it in greater generality—as 
follows. Cyrus is a perfect ruler because he is establishing as 
much as possible, a universal empire. And a universal empire 
means literally an empire embracing all mankind. In other words, 
the best ruler cannot be the ruler of an individual city because 
the city is a part, and therefore there is always war or the 
possibility of war. But in a universal empire at any rate there 
wouldn't be any war anymore, ^e have seen some specimens of that. 
You remember the tribes who were fighting each other all the 
time. Cyrus pacified them, simply took away their arms. And they 
were protected. And if anyone attacked the other then Big Brother 
came in from above and takes care of the situation. Is this not 
a legitimate expression? I believe it was introduced into 
political science by Orwell. Good. 

But what is this universalism? The difficulty is that this 
kind of universalism is impossible. And that will be shown in the 
last chapter of the book. In the first place it is not universal. 

It is only—say even the whole of Asia—but he didn T t conquer it 
of course: he didn't conquer India, and he didn't conquer Europe, 
and he didn't conquer Africa, to say nothing of America, which they 
didn't know at the time, and Australia. So a universal empire was 
not achieved, and to the extent to which it was achieved it 
collapsed inmediately after Cyrus' death. As we shall see. So 
this universalism is not possible. It is a false universalism. 

But one cannot see the falsity of that universalisn if there is 
not a true universalism. This seems to be against all rules of 
logic, but it is the way which Plato likes to argue. And perhaps 
it is not against all rules of logic. Still even in the ordinary 
sense, one could not speak of a fhlse universalism if there were 
not a true universalism, othrwise one would have to say universalism 
is simply bad. Now the true universalism according to this view 
is that of thought, of thinking, of philosophy, however you call it. 
And the false universalism is a reflection of the true universalism. 
One can say a perversion of the true universalism. 

I jump now from the world of Greek thought, philosophy, to 
biblical thought. Then you have an amazing parallel. I think we 
should think of it in order to understand Xenophon better. He 
would not have used these terns, but the problem was there. How 
is this called, this perversion of the highest? VJhat is the 
biblical symbol of that? 

(Fallen angels?) 

Fallen angels. There is soiething noble in it, the angelic, 
but perverted, and that is called diabolical in biblical language. 
For Xenophon, or for Thucydides, or Plato and Aristotle, this Is 
not diabolic in the biblical sense, because that doesn't exist 
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for them. But the perversion of nobility, to that extent it is 
I think meant by then. So the great attraction and splendor of 
this terrific thing Cyrus does is fully appreciated,, not minimized. 
And that is even the thing which meets the eye, immediately when 
one reads that book. I believe most readers see nothing but that 
splendor. And then the last chapter is declared to be spurious 
or written by Xenophon when he was oiJt of his mind, I don't know 
what. But this belongs to the thing from the very beginning, 
because the author of that book was the author of the Memorabilia . 
Which is a fact, and one must put two and two together! In other 
words, when reading the Cyropaedia one must think of the Memorabilia 
and vice versa. And this I think is the point. It has a splendor 
which nothing else perhaps has, nothing else. As the noblest 
figure in Thucydides puts it: the greatest things, political 
freedom, freedom and empire, imitated by a German poet, Schiller, 
mankind's great objectives, empire and freedom. That is so. And 
I believe that when one sees the great statesmen and captains — 
why do they attract many more people and many more obviously? 
Everyone of us I believe, with the exception of people who are 
simply dogmatic, you know, pacifists and this kind of thing. That 
is so. And yet there is something fundamentally questionable 
behind it and Xenophon makes it I think quite clear. This I think 
is ultimately the relati. on. So Xenophon has brought this out 
very well by the structure of the whole book. This rule of men 
over men is, if it follows its ovm logic, conquest, universal 
conquest. And therefore this book is regarded as the classic of a 
work on the military art. I cannot say anything about this 
particular point, although I would be very much interested to read 
an analysis by someone who knows the military art and its history. 

It is of course theoretically very simple What he says about the 
military art. These simple rules. And yet it seems that no one 
before Xenophon ever took the trouble of writing them down and 
elaborating them. One would have to do some work and compare it 
at least with Machiavelli's Art of War . But also there are ancient 
books on the art of war. And then one could see what the 
peculiarity of Xenophon's teaching on these matters is. 
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Xenophon: Cvropaedia Book VII, February 20, 1963 

To come now to Mr. *s paper. You understood very well 
the Croesus discussion. The point with Aristippus is really 
different. He did not need a defeat to understand this problem. 
The life of pleasure as he understands it, the non-political 
life, is impossible. Because the key point of Socrates is: 
you wish to be free from the polis, while being protected 
somehow by the polis. And Socrates says: that f s quite a job. 

So the situation is not identical because Croesus of course 
gets the protection of Cyrus because Cyrus needs him very 
badly. But still your reference was quite well taken. You 
also noticed Cyrus 1 interest in Abradatas 1 corpse. We have 
seen Cyrus* interest in corpses before. The question of 
eunuchs is of course very important. That has a long history 
afterward in one very famous book of modern political philosophy. 
Eunuchs are the crucial symbol of oriental despotism in 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters , where a Persian living in France 
describes the fundamental political problems in terras of the 
problems he has at home with his haram and the eunuchs, and this 
stands for the problem of the absolute monarch and his ministers 
as well as his subjects. That might be worth your reading 
occasionally. A point which you made from a speech of Cyrus 
that there are certain things which we share with all, with our 
slaves: heat, thirst, and so on. This of course plays a certain 
role in a certain egalitarian argument. The so-called sophist 
Antophon, fragments of whose writings were recovered from 
papyri only fifty or sixty years ago. This thesis is that all 
men breathe, need bread, hence all men are equal. Which is of 
course not a legitimate conclusion. If people are equal in 
some respects they don’t have to be equal in all respects, nor 
does it mean that human beings are equal in the most important 
respects. The argument occurs also in Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice . Shylock makes this point. And Cyrus raises the 
same fundamental difficulty. - 

Today we proceed in a slightly different manner because of 
the special importance of the Seventh Book. Mr. _? 

(Obscure exchange concerning Aristophanes Lysistrata ) 

The point is this: Every Aristophanean comedy has a 
manifest difficulty at the first reading. The Lysistrata has 
none, and therefore it is particularly popular. But the hitch 
is this. There is a problem here. Because the play is based 
on the assumption that sexual relations are possible only in 
marriage. Now if this is not so, then we see that the play is 
based on the premise that what is not legitimate, what is not 
according to nomos, is not possible for human nature. And 
once one sees that, the identification of physis and nomos is 
the hidden premise of the play. And once one sees that one 
comes to a very deep stratum where also the question of eros 
and politics is of course raised. I must leave it at that now. 




Now I suggest we proceed somewhat differently today because 
there is one section of special importance for the understanding 
of the whole Cyropaedia . and therefore we begin with a short 
chapter, chapter four. And we turn to the rest of the book 
later. Now let us read the first paragraph. 

Then the Carians fell into strife and civil war. . . 

Yes, where is Caria, by the way? Very roughly. 

(Southwest Asia Minor.) 

Yes, near the coast, near Greek territory. Good. 

with one another. . . very courteous gentleman. 

Witty would be better; graceful, a man of grace; charming, 
witty, not to say elegant. The same predicate Xenophon 
applied to hares in his book on hunting: a hare sitting on 
its haunches, that wonderful creature. Charming, eucharis . Yes? 

and sent him into Caria. . . expedition. 

Now here we see another man, Adousias he is called, and what 
is characteristic of him is that he has also a Greek name. There 
was another Persian high in Cyrus* graces who also had a Greek 
name. Do you remember him? 

Chrysantas) 

Chrysantas, good. Let us read in paragraph three what 
Adousias does. 


Adousias now set out for Caria. . • treated both 
sides alike. 

"Did the same toward both." In other words, he is a fair 
man. He treats them equally. Yes, that*s one point. Now? 

with whichever party he conferred. . . he said they 
were more in the right. 

You see? 

but they must not let their opponents know. . • 
and he himself consented to give his oath. 

"He was willing to swear." He doesn*t say that he swore. 
There is no perjury committed. Yes? 


• • • 


oath that he would without treachery 


duped 



•'Both deceived. 2 * How does Adousias get out of this fix? 

idouciae, howovor, addrcoscd them as folluwsi ... 

thcit nan’s enemies. 

I think that is all we need for our purposes now. What 
does Adousias do? He is not hundred percent honest in the 
strict sense of the word because there is some deception going 
on, an obvious deception; what is the result of that deception, 
of that action? He makes the two parts agree. Now this name 
which he has, Adousias, is not known in classical Greek, and is 
known only in a very late dictionary by Hesychius, The verb 
occurs there, not the noun or adjective. It has a meaning 
something like "agreeing," so that I take the name, to mean a 
man who makes people agree. They have found in the meantime 
in some inscription an earlier use of the word, fourth century 
I believe, where it means not directly agree, but "to become a 
member of" an association, which is of course something akin. 
However that may be, this is a man *iio makes people agree, 
agree so that they live in peace and harmony. We remember perhaps 
a figure from Memorabilia where the same problem is discussed. 
Answer: Socrates. Socrates does that all the time, but there is 
a more theoretical discussion of that. 

(Third Book?) 

Yes. No. Four. Four, six. You were not quite right. 

Book four, chapter six, where Xenophon presents Socrates 1 two-fold 
dialectics: the scientific dialectis, we may say, and the popular 
dialectics. The popular dialectics has the purpose of making men 
agree, i.e., live in peace. And who is the authority to which 
Socrates refers? The model of this kind of dialectic? 


(Odysseus) 

Odysseus. Wily Odysseus. So in other words Adousias imitates 
Odysseus. Odysseus was known for his lack of veracity, but 
according to one school of thought he was nevertheless a noble 
man.because he did not lie for his own benefit but for public 
causes. But there was also a school of thought which said that 
Odysseus lied for his own benefit. There are two schools regarding 
this. But there is something else. I have referred to the fact 
that Adousias has a Greek name. Now there is a Greek in Xenophon's 
own Greek History who is a man of his time and who is also 
compared in a way to Odysseus, and that is a man called 
Derkyllidas. He was a Spartan general, an extremely nice man, 
perhaps the nicest man occuring in the Hellenics , surely in the 
first books. Now this Derkyllidas was a master diplomatist. 

I mean, not a cooky-pusher, but a man who succeeded in making 
peace without fighting it out all the time, by persuasion. And 
he was called by the Spartans or bv the Athenians Sisyphus, 



Sisyphus being the grandfather of Odysseus. Well, of course the 
emphasis was not on the terrible fate of Sisyphus in hell, but 
they meant the super-cleverness which is indicated by the Greek 
word Sisyphus which is derivative from sophos . wise. Sisyphus: 
super wise. So in other words we are here reminded of 
Derkyllidas. Now let me make simply a guess. Here is Derkyllidas. 
What about Chrysantas? Can we identify him now? A Spartan of 
Xenophon’s time engaged in war in Asia Minor. What other out¬ 
standing Spartan was there whom Xenophon collaborated with, to use 
a bad word. Pardon? 

(Agesilaus) 

Agesilaus. And I was quite shocked when this occurred to me, 
but then I immediately recovered my composure because what is the 
characteristic of Agesilaus, one characteristic? 

(not clear) 

But something much more obvious. Do you remember what he 
said in describing the looks of Clrysantas • He was not an 
imposing figure. Later on he will be called small. And Agesilaus 
also did not have a very imposing figure. He limped. And I 
think he was not a superior man from any point of view. And do 
you remember we had also Tigranes, the Armenian, not a Spartan, 
who corresponds to Xenophon. So this I believe is of some 
importance. If the greatest Spartans whom Xenophon knew, I mean 
the most outstanding ones Agesilaus and Derkyllidas, appear here 
as lieutenants of Cyrus, that means in plain English there was no 
Spartan Cyrus • If we look at the Spartans of that day we don’t 
find a Cyrus-like figure. Surely Brasidas is an outstanding 
Spartan in Thucydides, but he never occurs in Xenophon. Brasidas 
lived before his time, Brasidas having died in 4 . ' So there 

is no Spartan Cyrus, and there is of course no Spartan Socrates. 
Two possible alternatives are not to be found in Sparta. By 
the way, this is also a continuation of the argument of Thucydides. 
There is no Spartan Themistocles, no Spartan Pericles. They are 
at best just nice gentlemen, of which there were plenty at Athens. 
But the outstanding figure, a man above the average is only 
Brasidas, who is characterized bv the fact that he is an Athenian 
in his nature, who happened to be born in Sparta. So this I think 
is in perfect agreement with what I said. 

Now I must finish. I tell you why I believe this is of some 
importance. For the time being I retract something which I have 
believed for two or three decades, and I would say now I have 
been barking up the wrong tree. Because the observation regarding 
Tigranes, Tigranes and Socrates, which is quite obvious, and 
Armenia and Athens, induced me to believe that the Cyropaedia 
presents the Socratic circle in a barbaric guise. That Cyrus is 
as it were, the barbaric Socrates, and then all these figures— 
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Chrysantas, Hystaspas, Gobryas and Gadatas are somehow members of 
the Socratic circle if they would have been born in Persia or in 
Assyria. I still have some feeling that it was perhaps not 
entirely wrong, but for the time being I surely retract it. And 
I believe this new suggestion is absolutely defensible. Now the 
method which Xenophon uses: first we have (fcrysantas and Hystaspas, 
you remember, two leading Persians. And then he has the two 
Assyrians, two famous traitors, Gobryas and Gadatas. Tigranes we 
know. Then a new point of view emerges, not so much the nationality, 
Persian-Assyrian, but the name; Chrysantas is clearly not a 
Persian name, but a Greek name. But now if we link Grysantas with 
Adousias, they I believe are identifiable as two heros of 
Xenophon’s Greek History , and, as a matter of fact, of his own 
life, in the Anabasis . Is not Agesilaus mentioned toward the end 
of the Anabasis ? 

(Also the encomium.) 

Yes. I found this amusing and somewhat more than amusing. 

Now, Mr. _? 

(not clear) 

He is a Spartan. Derkyllidas is Xenophon’s opposite number 
to Brasidas. But then he differs from Brasidas. Brasidas has 
been compared by Plato somewhere--in his Banquet if I remember well-- 
to Achilles. And Derkyllidas is not an Achilles type, but an 
Odysseus type. But still a Spartan. I think he is the most 
charming man, a Spartan, occurring in Xenophon. 

(not clear) 

That is the point. This couple, Agesilaus-Derkyllidas, 
points to another couple, Chrysantas-Adousias, who, if understood, 
reveal to us the connection between the personnel of the Cvropaedia 
and the personnel of the true history. And the key point to 
remember is this. Figures who to the simple reader of Greek 
history would appear to be at the top and, I think--I haven’t read 
the recent literature on Xenophon—but I am absolutely sure that 
they believe Xenophon worshipped Agesilaus. I mean, that can he 
shown to be erroneous even if you read Xenophon’s praise of 
Agesilaus or at least the Greek Hi story . Bub because he mentions 
a few virtues of Agesilaus and doesn^t mention others. They think 
he was simply a worshipper of Agesilaus. And Agesilaus was a kind 
of silly martinet. That becomes perfectly clear: he makes an 
enormous fuss with everything and doesn’t achieve anything. 

Whereas Derkyllidas, who makes no fuss, pacifies north-western Asia 
Minor—the Greek part—in ten days, I believe. In a very short 
time. And then the Spartans in their great wisdom call him back. 

And then of course the mess starts again. But I think this only 
confirms this interpretation. Mr. _, your point? 
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(not clear) 

Well, I started from the fact that there are two poles: Cyrus 
and Socrates. And Socrates, that is altogether dialogic; and 
Cyrus, that is a narrative, which does not exclude of course that 
within the narrative also some conversations occur, although many 
more set speeches. But the dialogue is characteristic of Socrates 
and is not characteristic of Cyrus. Yes? 

(not clear) 

That I do not remember. 

(You may be referring to two points: one the fact that the 
Memorabilia climbs to a peak and you don’t get Socrates talking to 
Plato; and the other suppression is that it is not Socrates who 
talks to a ruler about the art of ruling. In the Hiero you get 
Simonides the poet.) 

Yes. Oh, I see, the contrast between the Hiero and--yes, 

I see now. Now if we put Socrates on one pole and Cyrus on the 
other, these two poles never meet. And that of course is of the 
utmost interest to see these two peaks. But it is of course not 
feasible because Cyrus was dead long before Socrates was born. 

But this has not prevented quite a few people from arranging this 
kind of thing. Think what Plato does with Parmenides and Socrates 
meeting. But still it is a bit inconvenient I admit that. But we 
have an equivalent however in the Hiero . There a wise man, also 
beginning with an S, Simonides, meets the ruler Hiero. But here 
the situation is not quite good because Hiero is manifestly an 
imperfect ruler and the wise man is absolutely in the position of 
teacher although he presents himself at the beginning as wanting 
to know things he can only hear from Hiero. So that the situation 
where Socrates would learn from Cyrus as he learned from Ischomachus- 
that is the point. The Oeconomicus is the particular place where 
Socrates is presented as learning from a ruler. But then one would 
have to reflect on why Xenophon could not easily present Socrates 
sitting at the feet of Cyrus and learning there the art of ruling, 
he did the second best, taking the most respectable Athenian, and 
not one of these famous names but just—Ischomachus, and having 
Socrates sit at the feet of Ischomachus. The irony of course is 
that Socrates* posture towards Ischomachus is not so greatly 
different from what his posture would be if it had not been 
Ischomachus but even the older Cyrus. This is the point. 

(unclear) 

But the point is they are inferior. And I think I can prove 
that this distinction is relevant. In the brief reply of Tigranes 
when he speaks just after Hystaspas—I think it was Hystaspas-- 
who had spoken of his eros for you—Cyrus--as the natural ruler. 



Do you remember? Or was it one of the others? Artabazus? Yes, 
but Hystaspas also makes a speech of similar intent. Tigranes' 
replies in one line, so to speak. And he simply says: I don’t 
give you the reasons why I obey, but I obey. No, Tigranes does 
not admit the superiority of Cyrus, because he remembers some 
fellow. Yes? Whom his father had killed. Do you remember? And 
this gives him a standard for seeing beyond Cyrus. Yes? 

(unclear) 

Well, if I may anticipate a point which will come up next time. 
You see we found some parallels to what this dirty Armenian king did 
to that sophist. What did the Assyrian king do to Gobryas and to 
Gadatas? • He killed the son of the one, and he killed the possibility 
of Gadatas* having sons—also out of envy. Now if this reasoning 
is correct—that envy excuses even killing—then it would seem to 
apply to the Assyrian king as well, I think that is good logic, 
unless somebody would find that I commit—that I use a term with 
different meanings for different things. But in both cases murder 
stemming from envy. Now what is good for the goose is good for the 
gander—that’s one of the most sacred rules of logic. Then it would 
seem the Assyrian king also is excuseable. But Gadatas and Gobryas 
do not behave as Socrates behaves, or this Armenian Socrates, surely 
a thinker—but this would lead to another matter which I suggest we 
postpone. 

In this context, by the way, in paragraph 9, the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor are mentioned. And in paragraph 11 we find that 
Cyrus mixes Adousias with Hystaspas, brings them together, they 
command an army. I believe that mixing Adousias and Chrysantas 
would have been too obvious. Now since we are in this chapter let 
us read paragraph 12 to 13 for another example. 

Accordingly, they were thus engaged. . • accurate 
inventory. 

’’Having written things," "writings.’’ This would also be 
interesting to have a complete index of the references to writings 
in this barbaric book. Later on a marriage will be consummated, 
and part of the dowry, at least from the point of view of the 
groom, is a writing made by his father-in-law. Very strange. 

Good. Now go on. 

And he handed the list to Cyrus. 

"The writings". 

"The writings to Cyrus he said: "From this. . . 
embezzle anything. 

You see, Cyrus is much better than Croesus. His foresight 



is by far superior. But nevertheless what does he go on to say? 

They will be embezzling from what is their own. . . 

of them failed. 

In other words, there might be some stealing going on in the 
lower echelons, but on the upper level Cyrus provides much better 
than they do. 

Now since we are in chapter four we might as well pass on to 
chapter five. In paragraph five the ruler of tactics which we 
discussed last time is restated more powerfully: the best in 
the van and the rear and in the middle the worst. So it is more 
emphatic than it was before. Let us read paragraph 32, 

While they were thus occupied. . . of joy. 

Literally translated: "weeping very much, together with joy 
and being pleased or elated." The last two words have been deleted 
by someone who found this redundant. Whenever they don f t understand 
anything they delete, without—if they say it is a hard passage, 
all right, but if they say Xenophon cannot have written that? 
where did Xenophon say I am going to write in such a way that Mr. 
Lincke [note 1. page 274], or whatever his name is, will understand 
this immediately. He didn't write for him perhaps. It is an 
apparent redundancy but I believe it can be understood if we 
consider the fact that there are two participles: one is weeping, 
one is being pleased. What he wants to make clear—weeping would 
immediately suggest some sadness, grief—and it is made clear 
immediately that there was no atom of grief in the whole thing: 
even their weeping was entirely joyful. That I think he brings 
out very well. Now in the sequel, then. Cyrus makes himself king 
with the Persians in a privileged position. This was clearly not — 
according to law. It may not have been technically illegal, that 
is a moot question. But surely this point has been reached now. 

And then there is this scene to which Mr. _ referred in 

paragraphs 3&-41 in which Cyrus demonstrates ad oculos . so that the 
meanest capacity can see it, that he must have sedusion. You see, 
he doesn't take on the style of a king and change his manner 
abruptly. Then they can say, this snobbish fellow was formerly so 
kind, so nice a fellow, and now he shuts himself up. No, he shows 
everyone that he must have some seclusion. And this is done very 
well. Let us read only paragraph 46. 

Perhaps someone may ask. • . to be done. 

In other words, to make oneself scarce. Cyrus makes himself 
scarce, and that is part of his new position. And he makes clear 
why hitherto he did not make himself scarce: because a general 
cannot afford that. He must have discipline and must inspire and 
order. But as a king, the highest civilian authority superior in 
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every way, he must make himself scarce. Now paragraph 56. 

But now, seeing that. . . have a home. 

That is what Chrysantas says. Yes. 

Else what enjoyment would you have. • . power. 

’’Rule." Yes. 

If you alone were to have no . . . than that. 

You see? No more sacred—more holy—more pleasant, and 
more one f s own than a house. And the next sentence. "And 
furthermore he said. . ." 

And finally, he said. . . better off than you? 

After all Cyrus, the poor fellow, also needs a house which 
even his humblest subject has, a house, privacy; but this has a 
somewhat different meaning for a king, because a king needs 
seclusion for the sake of greater solemnity, semnotes . so that he 
appears to be grander. Familiarity breeds contempt. Once or 
twice a year perhaps so that the proper distance is preserved. 
Paragraph 53. 

This done, he began. . . a body-guard. 

You see. I think it is clear beyond a shadow of doubt that 
Cyrus is no longer simply a ruler over willing subjects. I 
mention this as well as other points at the same time because 
they all prepare this seemingly paradoxical last chapter. When 
this wonderful man who is filled with nothing but philanthropy— 
love of human beings—and everyone knows that he is just sweet, 
and then suddenly the whole thing collapses with his death. That 
is very well prepared by Xenophon if one reads with a bit of care. 

Now in the immediate sequel of course there canes the case for c^Qnucl 
which is developed. Let us read only paragraph 60. 

Those, therefore, who had children or congenial wives. 

Observe the qualification. 

Such he believed were by nature. • • love them best. 

"By nature constrained." Compare Hiero . Chapter 3, paragraph 
9. The reunuchs of course being under no such constraint are 
free for voluntary allegiance to a man like Cyrus. That is very 
interesting, we cannot—paragraph 66-63. 


• • 


But, as he deemed this guard. 


ill will 
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You see. Again. 

He looked around. . . ten-thousand spearmen. 

And so on. So the other big thing is the Persians. We get 
here some additional information about Persia. He hadn't said a 
word about it when describing Persia in the first book; you 
remember that? Because Persia is a utopia. And here we get an 
inkling. And here is the seed of the corruption naturally. They 
come suddenly from this very poor life into a very wealthy, 
affluent, society. And this quick transition is bound to have 
effects. 

(unclear) 

But that does not exiude that they are heavily armed. This 
means simply they are an additional bodyguard. I do not know if 
this excludes heavy armed. 

(But spearmen had not been serving as his heavy troops.) 

No, no,they are not meant to be for fighting service. They 
are meant to protect him, and always be around, you know--just 
like the people who guard the President are not supposed to go to 
war. Now paragraph 69. 

And since he considered. . . as possible. 

That's the tyrannical principle. Hiero . chapter 5, paragraph 
4* Paragraph 72, 73. 

And when they had come together he addressed them as 

follows. - 


Cyrus. 


Friends and allies. . . in the. 

"Which feed us." More literally: "Feed us by tilling the 
soil," So we do not have to do the dirty work any more. Yes. 

And let not one of you think. • • among all men. 

"A sempiternal law among all human beings." The only 
reference to such a law occuring anywhere in Xenophon. Yes. 

That when a city is taken in war. . . take it away. 

Nice generosity. Because they need them. You see, they 
don't kill them because someone has to do the dirty work. This 
is of course important that after this tyrannical principle was 
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stated in paragraph 69. Cyrus, as every captain before and after 
him, has to show that this is justice. No ruler can afford to 
say my basis is in justice—mere force. No one can say that. A 
commander, or however they call these fellows, in a concentration 
camp may say it, bub not a ruler. He must always have some basis 
in law, in right. Now the right stated here is this: the victor 
is entitled to everything. We have won the w&r, and we are even 
nice—we don’t kill all of them, we don’t put all of them in 
jail or concentration camps. And of course this gnerosity would 
be extremely rewarding. 

(unclear question) 

Yes, that’s the same question which you raise. It is not 
stated in this exact version, but the principle is the same. 

(unclear) 

’'Eternal 1 ' is very hard to translate j.nto Greek, but "sempiternal", 
that word occurs here, from aei, always aictos nomos . One couldn’t 
express it more strongly. This is Cyrus’ basis. Hr. _? 

(unclear) 

Not yet. No, no. Ischomachus also doe.sn’t go deeply into 
these things. And if you get the right kind of bailiff, and the 
bailiff can use a lash, you don’t have to worry. Provided there 
are people around, who in case of any great revolt would take the 
necessary steps. Cyrus could be relied upon to know how to do 
that. Let us read paragraph 75 then. 

For, to have quitted yourselves once. . . to the end. 

The word which he translates here by "valour” is of course 
the Greek word for "good", which frequently means primarily 
martial valour, but not necessarily. Go on. 

But, just as skill. . . cultivate them. 

You see, here three virtues are required. I translate, 
according to my usual translation: moderation, continence and 
martial strength. Moderation is distinguished here from continence. 
And it may include justice according to what We have seen in 
Memorabilia Book Four, but justice as such is no longer mentioned. 

And you see also the clear distinction between moderation and 
continence again. Now next paragraph. 

Therefore, we dare not become careless. . . been won. 

This is Cyrus; yes. 
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For to win falls often to the lot- . . of self- 
control. 

"Without moderation, nor without continence, nor without 
much care.” So these are the virtues required in peace: 
moderation, continence, are the same, but martial valour and 
daring are no longer so important for peace as caring, which 
means, supervise your bailiff and watch for any incipient 
slave uprising and this kind of thing. Next paragraph. 

Recognizing all this. . . unwilling hands. 

Yes, you see, that is the problem of justice come back 
again: the rule over unwilling subjects—the sign of tyrannical 
rule, as stated in the Memorabilia . Next paragraph. 

We must, therefore, believe that the gods. . . 
come unjustly into our possessions. 

You see? "But. . ." 

Through plotting against other, but plotted against 
we have avenged ourselves. 

We have come into this position because we only defended 
ourselves. But by merely defending ourselves we came into the 
property of everything belonging to the enemy. This is. a very 
difficult question whether you can take more than compensation 
for the damage the enemy did to you. And suddenly the allies 
whom they defended are now in the position of subjects. So one 
can say Cyrus 1 proof of the justice of his rule is exactly what 
they now call an ideology. Paragraph 79. 

But the science and practice of war. . • their 
every wish. 

One couldn’t state it more beautifully than Xenophon puts 
it. We disarm them and don’t let them practice, or even see, 
arms. By the way, some homely remarks about the importance of 
arms—there was a remark when he spoke of the eunuchs I forgot 
to mention. Paragraph 65, let us read that. 

And if it is thought. • • equal to the strong. 

You have heard this applied to another weapon in the nineteenth 
century in this country. A certain gun was called the great 
equalizer. In use a hundred years ago or so. Something everyone 
can easily buy and easily learn to handle. You don’t need 
armor or a horse—which makes all men equal regardless of any 
natural inequalities • 



So let us now turn to the beginning of book VII. And we must 
consider a few points. At the beginning there is a big battle 
which in itself decides the whole war. Cyrus of course encourages 
the new troops in chapter 1, paragraph 10-13. There are five 
speeches altogether which he makes--this is quite interesting— 
fundamentally the same address given to all, but he varies them. 
Being an imaginative man he doesn’t have to repeat the formulation 
literally. And in the central speech alone are the gods mentioned. 
Paragraph 17 the reference to Cyrus* '’talking big" occurs, which Mr 
noted. In the middle of paragraph 17. Would you look at that? 

Cyrus indulged in such boastful speech. . . at all. 

Or "not very much." By_the way, does Socrates boast? The 
same word. "Talking big." 

(In the Apology .) 

In the Apology of Socrates by Xenophon, Socrates is said to 
have "talked Dig" in his defense at his trial. 

(Does it have the same meaning?) 

Sure. Sure, it has the same meaning, but since--when the 
translators and interpreters come, these famous people who are 
presented by Swift, you know, in Gulliver, in book III, when they 
come down into the nether world, and then they see two august 
figures, and then a multitude of shades running away; and Gulliver 
asks who they are, and he is told these are Homer and Aristotle, 
and these are the conmentators. That Cyrus could talk big is 
bearable, but that Socrates could have been said to have talked 
big is impossible and therefore--I don’t have a translation here— 

I am sure they would translate it differently. They would use a 
euphemism to satisfy their very delicate taste. 

(I don’t want to push it too far, but the phrase "talked 
big", if that’s the real translation, has two different meanings 
depending on the context.) 

I see. That may be true of the Greek, but as far as I know 
the only evidence of a good meaning of the term is this passage 
in Xenophon. But you have to check on that of course. Now the 
most interesting event in this battle is of course the Egyptians, 
the only ones who really fight and create a difficulty. And of 
course the Egyptians are also responsible for the death of 
Abradatas, the husband of the beautiful Panthea. Now they can’t 
be moved from the place, and Cyrus attacks them from the rear. 

And so Cyrus himself is in danger on this occasion. Let us read 
only paragraph 40. Finally, they are surrounded on all sides, 
but they don’t move. They are slaughtered, but they don’t 
give in. Yes. 



And when he had ascended the tower. . . very heavy loss. 

"And they did nothing anymore, but they suffered many 
terrible things." This is the statement of it. Now this passage 
about the Egyptians is of course entirely fictitious, since Cyrus 
never defeated the Egyptians so far as I know. He surely didn’t 
conquer Egypt; that also is not said here. But later on I believe 
Egypt is presented as conquered in the Seventh Book. But who 
conquered Egypt in fact? Cyrus’ son Carabyses. This is of course 
told at great length by Herodotus. What kind of a fellow is 
Cambyses? V/e have to consider this for one moment because 
Xenophon surely knew Herodotus. 

Now very briefly the Herodotean scheme is this. There is 
first of all of course the Greeks, and the war with Persia, books 
7-9 in Herodotus. But the Persians are one extreme, and the 
Egyptians are the opposite extreme. And the Greeks, a moderate 
sensible people, are in the middle. And what is the difference? 

The Persians are the impious people. They are the ones who 
destroyed the temples in the Persian war. The Egyptians are the 
opposite: they are excessively pious as Herodotus puts it. They 
worship everything. Everything old thing is a god. Therefore 
also the oath "By the Dog," because any dog, any cat, anything, 
will do as a god. Socrates says explicitly, "By the Dog, the 
god i>f the Egyptians," to remind us of this connection. So when 
the Persian king Cambyses comes to Egypt one of his most striking 
deeds is that he kills the sacred bull Apis; and this is a 
terrible crime, and that of course shows his absolute madness 
according to Herodotus, and he ends badly. The Greeks are in the 
middle. They are pious; they are not excessively pious. This 
is roughly the scheme of Herodotus. It is restated more clearly— 
because in Herodotus you have to infer it—in a passage in Cicero’s 
Republic when he speaks of these three nations and describes them 
in these terms. 

Now let us see here, to come back now to our passage; the 
Egyptians were conquered by Cyrus’ son Cambyses who killed the 
bull Apis, this madman. In Xenophon Cyrus, who is surely pious 
and not tainted by any impiety as is Cambyses, defeats the 
Egyptians. Now if* we look at it—the passage is of some 
difficulty because Cyrus’ arrangements are discussed in book VI, 
chapter 4, paragraph 17-1$; and it is a question, to which I don’t 
have a ready answer, whether Cyrus underestimated the Egyptians— 
which can happen to the best general of course--or whether this 
seeming underestimation was a pretense, because he knew he 
couldn’t break through. If Abradatas sacrificed his life, and 
keeps them busy while he goes around is another matter. In other 
words, Cyrus may have thought from the very beginning he could only 
out-general them, and not defeat them by mere valor. But why did 
Xenophon invent this incident which has no basis? In Lessing, a 
well-known German writer of the eighteenth century, I read this 
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remark, -which may go back to an earlier oomnentator for all I know: 
n The Egyptians, who understand less of the military art than all 
other enemies, were nevertheless the only ones whom Cyrus could not 
beat.” In other words, according to this interpretation, the 
Egyptians, by their marvellous stand, would show the limitations of 
the military art. Here it is said, in the passage which we read the 
Egyptians could not do anything but were very good at suffering. 
Unbeatable in this respect. In other words, their fortitude was a 
passive one, not an active one. This surely reminds you, it 
certainly reminded me of some other passage where the active and 
passive fortitude are opposed to one another--in the same political 
science book, not necessarily twentieth century. 

(Thucydides, where Athens failed against Egypt.) 

Very good, in a way that was a turning point. No expansion 
toward the east, therefore the Athenians turned toward the west, 
ultimately toward Sicily. That*s very true, however in this 
connection nothing is said by Thucydides about the Egyptians 
passive fortitude in opposition to the Athenian active fortitude. 
Well, no less a man than Machiavelli. In the Discourses . Book II, 
Chapter 2, he speaks in a very famous passage--itte a fairly long 
chapter—where he contrasts the pagans with the Christians, where 
he says: "Since our religion has shown the truth, and the true 
way, it makes us esteem less the honor of the world, vhereas the 
gentiles estimating it rather high, and having put in the honor 
of the world the highest good, were in their actions more 
ferocious. 11 And then he describes that. For example, the bloody 
sacrifices—that sounds almost like Cyrus: "And so the multitude 
of animals was slaughtered, which sight being terrible, made men 
similar to it. The ancient religion besides did not gratify except 
men of worldly glory as the obtains of armies and the rulers of 
republics. Our religion has glorified more the humble .and 
contemplative men than the active one s. Furthermore, it has put the 
highest good in humility, abjection, and in the disparagement of 
human things. The other one put it in the greatness of mind, in 
strength of the body and in all other things fit for making men 
most praised. And if our religion demands that you have fortitude, 
it wishes that you be apt to suffer rather than to do a strong thing. 
This is exactly the same point which Xenophon makes here. And 
this has led to the present state of the world. Of course, Xenophon 
could not well have had Christianity in mind. But if you think of 
the symbolism vhich is supplied by Herodotus, i.e., the country 
of piety is Egypt. Of course, none of the Greeks ever went inland 
in Asia Minor. They knew the Phoenecian cities, Tyre and Sidon, 
but they never went into this poor hinterland Judaea. Then they 
would have changed their minds about the Egyptians. But not knowing 
Judaea, for them Egypt was the country of piety, Egyptians priests 
and so on, that occurs in many places. And I regard it as 
possible that this passage is a classical, and more particularly 
a Xenophontic parallel, to what Machiavelli—who had greater 
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knowledge of the situation of course—simply had greater empirical 
knowledge of—made later on. Yes? 

(unclear) 

Yes, but you see all this comes down to this neat formula at 
the end of paragraph 40: they could not do anything, but they 
suffered many things. I do not claim to exhaust this question, 
but I believe that this consideration is of some importance. 

Now in chapter 2 we find the capture of Sardis, and its king 
Croesus. This of course is an old story and fundamentally true, 
also described by Herodotus. And apparently that was the topic of 
many inventions: the conversations between that defeated king 
Croesus, who throu^i his defeat had come to his senses, and this 
nice, wise, conquering king—Cyrus. 

(I t m sorry, but I don’t understand what the explanation of 
Lessing has in common with M achiavelli.) 

Lessing didn’t give an explanation, he only stated a fact. An 
explanation to some extent, yes, insofar as he says the Egyptians 
lack the military art completely. This is not in the text as far as 
can see. 

(Then you are extending from there to the issue of passive 
vs. active.) 

Yes, this is based on Xenophon. Whereas I must say Lessing’s 
statement—which I have not looked up again in the context—was made 
by him when he was very young, and I don’t know on what it is based. 
I don’t think he quotes anything; he mentions it casually. But 
as far as I see there is nothing said about the Egyptians lacking 
the military art. They were surely not up to Cyrus* standard, 
but others also who were not up to Cyrus* standard could not be 
said to have lacked the military art. What is said is that they 
did not do anything and they only suffered. Whether they have 
active or passive fortitude is borne out by the description: 
they don’t surrender until Cyrus gives them honorable terras. Yes? 

(Doesn’t Nietzsche make this distinction?) 

Sure, but you must not forget that in this matter Nietzsche 
doesn’t say anything which Machiavelli had not said before. 

Nietzsche elaborated it in various other ways, but this simple 
distinction is I would say stated by Machiavelli in more moderate 
terms than it is stated by Nietzsche. 

(The same would apply to Nietzsche.) 

But for good or for ill Machiavelli is a terribly important 



writer. I mean they all had read him. A contemporary of Hegel, 
a German philosopher named Fichte, whom Hegel knew by heart— 
because when Hegel was young Fichte was in his prime, and you know 
such young people as Hegel read these things with eagerness—had 
written an essay on Machiavelli in particular. But that 
Machiavelli was as well known as that time as SjLgmund Freud is read 
today. And perhaps also, by the way, he must be read with greater 
care than Freud. Good. 

Now the action which is most important in this connection is 
what Cyrus does about the rape of the city of vhich we cannot 
read the report: of course not. But not from the point of view 
of high moral principle, but it is a silly thing. Confiscation 
is much more practical. Everyone brings in his property and then 
it is divided up according to merit; that’s much better than 
allowing each soldier to rob what he wants. Naturally. That 
doesn T t need a special justification. Unfortunately not all 
generals are able to prevent it as well as Cyrus could. 

Paragraphs 15-17. This conversation we have to consider. 

But pray tell me Croesus. . . obedience to him. 

You see, this is a conversation just prompted by curiosity. 
Cyrus is finished with all the hard business, and then he has 
time for a leisurely conversation; and this interests him, that’s 
all. 


I would it were so. . . mistrust them. 

Does this remind you of a parallel? Where Apollo is tested 
and likes it as little as any Indian filter in the West: if you 
suggest he might lie he resents it. But who tried to test Apollo 
whether he would say the truth? Socrates. In Plato’s Apology . 

He asks him. Socrates represents Apollo saying that Socrates 
was the wisest of all Greeks. And Socrates says that is utterly 
incredible. And so he must test him. And this testing gets him 
into trouble not primarily with Apollo as here, but with the 
Athenians. Because he can test Apollo only by proving to all 
Athenians that they are less wise than he is, and they don’t like it. 
But you could of course say in an indirect way this is abo the 
effect of Apollo. That is hard to say. So that is the first point. 
Apollo behaves like a gentleman; he doesn’t like that. Now the 
next point. 

However, as he knew. . . I should have them. 

So you see, first Apollo behaved like a gentleman, now he 
does not behave like a gentleman because he is vehement—he first 
didn't answer until he gave him lots of gifts. So no wonder he is 
not in good graces with him. Go on. 
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And I had; for not even in this. . . be happy. 

And he was very pleased by that, that fool Croesus, because 
he thought nothing is easier than that. It is hard to know other 
men because they conceal themselves, they present themselves as 
better than they are. But everyone can look into his mirror and 
find o\t . And this was of course the thing which brought him down. 
Especially the idiocy of Croesus is shown in paragraph 21 in the 
first place. 

And when I heard this response. . . what he himself is. 

By the way, there is another point which must be brought out. 

If, of course, he means it as special advice to Croesus, he 
doesn’t understand that the god, or the priestess, means this 
applies to all men. Of course it is meant to all men: self- 
knowledge is the guarantee of happiness. Now if self-knowledge is 
so easy, as Croesus believes, all men would be in fact happy, which 
is clearly contrary to fact. He is wholly thoughtless and he imputes 
to the god, or to the priestess, a wholly thoughtless thing. 

Here is the point I need only repeat what Mr. _ said. Croesus’ 

self-knowledge is this: He could not possibly win against a man 
stemming from gods and a long royal line and who had trained himself 
from his youth in virtue. Of course, that he should have known in 
advance. He knows nothing of Cyrus’ particular nature. This is 
only implied in the divine descent of Cyrus. Paragraph 25. 

*’Eut Cyrus , 5 ’said he, "I know myself now. . . I shall 
be happy? 

Literally: "Do you still think that Apollo states the 
truth.” In other words, he still offends the god. He still assumes 
that Apollo might not say the truth. This is implied. Now the 
sequel: he still offends Apollo and it so happens that he becomes 
happy, Croesus becomes happy, only through Cyrus’ intervention— 
because Cyrus thinks it expedient to save him, to spare him. 

Cyrus’ conduct toward Croesus vindicates Apollo, which of course 
is in agreement with Cyrus’ piety. But for Cyrus Apollo would be 
a liar. Because if there had been another conqueror he would have 
killed, or tortured or what not, Croesus. So this is the story. 

In the sequel Croesus is now perfectly happy when he is 
reduced to the life of a wealthy woman; not merely a woman that 

wouldn’t be good enough for him Mr. _, she must be a wealthy 

woman living in luxury. Cyrus is the man, aner, that we have seen 
before, compared with him all others are women. Paragraph 29. 

At hearing these words. . . safer course. 

So Cyrus is amazed. He cannot understand how a man could be 
satisfied with such a reduced status, and at the same time of 



course is practical, as always—he never neglects that. Here we have 
seen in chapter two Croesus* and his wife’s perfect happiness. And 
in the next chapter we see Panthea’s and her husband’s complete 
misery. If we may draw such a general conclusion from this simple 
incident, Cyrus makes fools like Croesus perfectly happy, and he 
made the lovers perfectly unhappy. We will see whether that— 
you remember also the case of Tigranes and his bride, however, who 
were not rendered perfectly unhappy by Cyrus because they were 
more cautious than Panthea and her husband were. We see now that 
Panthea’s husband has died, and she repents her folly. Paragraph 
8 - 10 . 


And when he saw the lady sitting upon the ground. . . 

Well it is of course a woman, lady is justified to that extent 
because it is meant in the same way as aner, man, real man—not a 
female. 


and the corpse lying there. . . at seeing this; 

This is of course very unphilosophic. He can’t make the dead 
in any way worse. He is an ordinary human being, the feelings 
belong there. 

And the wife wept aloud. . . fitted on again as best 
she could. 

It is a bit macabre, isn't it? But we should perhaps not 
laugh as much as we do. 

The rest of his limbs also you will find. • • but vhy 
should you see it? 

She does not know him. 

And I am in no small degree to blame. . . in my folly 

Yes, ”1 the foolish woman.” 

urged him to do his best. . • sit here alive. 

She says a ’’blameless death.” Now blameless is of course not 
the highest term of praise. When Socrates was offered a wonderful 
dinner in the richest house in Athens he said what noone today 
would say when invited to a very wealthy house, that was a 
blameless dinner. That would be a shocking understatement, I 
believe. Because Socrates would never say a wonderful dinner, 
because that term he reserves for other things than a dinner. 

Now what happens next? 

For some time Cyrus wept in silence. . . the fairest 
of ends 



"The most beautiful end,” not blameless; that could not—if 
people are going to think that death on the battlefield is only 
the least blameful- death, then where would he get his soldiers? So 
he uses another vrord• 

For he has died in the very hour of victory 

"For He has finally found his end while being victorious” 
that is the most beautiful end. 

But do you accept these gifts from me. . . and deck 

him with them. 

Literally: ”adom him,” Because the end was the most 
beautiful, the most noble, he needs—his corpse needs--adornment. 

That corresponds to the beauty of the death. 

And then let me assure you. . . goodness and all your 

worth. 

”Your moderation” which here means of course female virtue. 

”And your whole virtue.” Yes. 

I shall show you all honor. • . I wish to go. 

You see, Cyrus thinks that this single death was so perfect 
that by honoring the dead and the widow, the death is no longer so 
terribly important. We have a parallel to that, a much more 
impressive parallel to that, in Pericles' Funeral Speech in 
Thucydides. You know—you all have read that—and I think the most 
characteristic thing of the Funeral Speech is that Pericles never 
mentions the word ”dying”, death", or "corpses." Except once he 
speaks of an "unfelt death.” That is also a kind of delicacy 
compared with the Gettysburg Address where Lincoln does mention it. 
Lincoln did not have the slightest wish not to mention death and 
the dead because it was even given in a cemetary. But Pericles' 
Funeral Speech is on a much higher plane, something like Cyrus' 
action here. Of course, for Cyrus the illusion of immortality 
through glory, just as in the case of Pericles, is the reason why 
death is minimized. 

We must read one more paragraph. Paragraph 15. Panthea commits 
suicide. She doesn't wish to live any longer. 

When Cyrus heard. • • and now even to this day 

I am very glad he translated it because in this edition it is 
regarded by—who is that?—Mr. Dindorf. The nineteenth century, the 
heyday of athetesis. Of course it belongs to the text. Read it. 

And now even to this day. • .the Mace-Bearers. 
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I.e. the eunuchs. Now this monument is called the monument of 
the eunuchs, although of course it was primarily for the wife and 
the husband. The eunuchs have received greater fame, greater 
honor, greater glory, than Panthea and her husband, whatever Cyrus 
might wish to have ordered. They are remembered—the three faithful 
eunuchs are remembered—more than the couple. This is what can 
happen to planned glory or honor after death. I think that is 
perfectly fitting that this is meant here, and not as Dindorf 
thought, who wanted to have it all on the same level of simple 
enjoyment for himself. Mr. _? 

(On the other hand, the eunuchs have more fame because of 
Xenophon than the others.) 

All right, but this is of course a slightly different story 
because as far as I know, and I think as far as anyone knows, this 
is Xenophon's invention. That is a different story. But Pericles 
was that real statesman who brought Athens to the peak of her glory, 
and the deepest motive was for himself and for his Athens ever¬ 
lasting glory. Invented greatness depends, of course, ultimately 
on the invent or--what would be a giod example of a merely invented 
glory? What great ruler exists only by virtue of speech and not 
by virtue of deeds. I don't know of any at the moment. There 
must be. 

(Good King Wenceslaus?) 

Well, I don't know that story. He never lived? 

(He is remembered in a Christmas carol and there seems to be 
no place to pin him down.) 

Is there not a novel or a drama in the last century where some 
great chief is presented who is merely a figment of the imagination? 
I do not know. It vrould be quite interesting if there were no such 
novel or drama. I mean it would throw some light on novel and 
drama in the last century, if this doesn't exist. 

(You mean a wholly fictitious king?) 

Yes. 

(There were certain novels popular around the turn of the 
century.) 

But if they are already forgotton now then I suspect that they 
were not very good. 

(They were very popular.) 

Sure. I suppose quite a few of the western heroes are of the 
same kind. 
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(King Lear.) 

Yes, surely King Lear is much more through Shakespeare than 
he would be through Holingshead or whatever the source may be. 

(I thought Cyrus himself* may have given an order on the one 
hand for a monument as it was for the mace-bearers alone.) 

Sure, but how come it is now called the monument of the eunuchs? 
And not of this marvellous couple. Perhaps there is something else to 
it come to think of it, that because of Cyrus* lack of interest in 
a perfect married couple—that is proven by his own life—he gave 
rise to the emflsasis on the eunuchs. 

(From here on the eunuchs in a sense are more important.) 

Yes, that is true. He is much more concerned with eunuchs 
than with happily married couples. Sure. 

(And with faithful servants.) 

Yes. 

(And it is very appropriate for these two Gadatas and Gobryas 
to bring gifts.) 

Yes. That has to do—that has a simple reason. Because they 
were fellow subjects of the Assyrian king. His old friends. 

(How about King Arthur?) 

I thought of him. But he lived. I learned this from 
Churchill*s History of the English-speaking Peoples . He was a king 
and one of the last British kings fighting against the Romans or 
the Saxons, that I forget. 

(It*s hotly disputed.) 

Well, let us not—for after all we cannot possibly settle this 
kind of thing. Yes, this has another stratum—it occurs to me— 
this passage, you know, that it has to do something with Cyrus 
the shift of emphasis from the primary objects of honor, the 
married couple, to the secondary objects; yes, that makes sense. 

(Doesn’t Herodotus have Cyrus put an inscription of himself 
on a wall or cliff?) 

Yes, I remember, but my answer to this is very clear. We are 
now reading Xenophon, and what it means in Herodotus we will find 
out when and if we read Herodotus. Unfortunately, there is no 
ghost of a chance that we read him in this seminar. 
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For a proper interpretation one would of course have to study 
carefully Herodotus 1 account of Cyrus, which, as you know, is 
entirely different. Which does not necessarily mean that everything 
Herodotus says is demonstrable truth. Because he also had something 
up his sleeve, I believe, regarding these matters. Now, is there 
any other point anyone would like to bring up. Mr. _? 

(Is it possible the first time it is mentioned the name of 
Adousias was passed over—verbal noun or something like this?) 

Let me see. You are quite right. The best manuscripts. I 
have to retract a few things. It is of course still Greek, but the 
name is Kadousias in the best manuscripts. 

(Does a capital set it off as a name?) 

No. Kadousias. That I had not considered. I do not know 
however whether—this edition is not very good. I would have to 
take the best edition of the Cyropaedia . When Adousias is 
mentioned later on—let me see, line 9—there is no reference any 
more. Well, in other words it might very well that in all other 
cases he is called Adousias in all the best manuscripts and only 
here he is called Kadousias. That might be. And that would be 
then some justification for reading Adousias also here. I do not 
know that. We cannot solve these questions. I remember I gave 
once a seminar on Machiavelli f s Discourses . that must have been 
about 1952, and I read it at that time very simply on the basis 
of the assumption that the Prince deals with princely government, 
with monarchy, and the Discourses deal with republics, i.e., that 
in the Discourses the highest consideration deals with the notion 
of the common good in Machiavelli*s sense, in the vulgar sense of 
the word, freedom, power, wealth, and virtue only as a means for 
producing the common good. What we did, ray students and myself, in 
that seminar was probably atrocious, but at that time there was not 
yet this invention. So there is no record of that. And I remember 
only that the last three meetings of that seminar I saw, on the 
basis of the last 14 chapters of the book that Machiavelli 
questions this concept of the common good in the last fifteen 
chapters. I had not seen that he had already been questioning it 
much earlier. And then my whole edifice, which wasn’t too 
beautiful anyway, broke down, and I made the decision at the 
earliest decent opportunity, that is, in two years, I am going to 
give another seminar on the Discovr ses . where we start from vhat 
I had seen there. And then many things took shape which at that 
time were wholly unintelligible. And then in that seminar, also 
much too late to be of great use for that particular seminar I 
saw that the key to this book is what I should have seen from the 
very beginning: because the book is not called De Republic a . 

On the Republic , but it is called Discourses on the First Ten 



Books of Liv /; in other words that the First Ten Books of Livy are 
the clue to this book. Nothing could be more obvious, more 
elementary and more demanded by common sense. But that is the 
trouble. We never are simple enough. And so I made another 
decision that in two years from now I give another seminar. And 
then indeed the main difficulties which had prevented an under¬ 
standing cleared up. Now to apply this to our case, if I were 
still alive in two years from now, physically or morally, 

—morally I mean there are certain time limits for academic 
activity—I would say let us have another seminar on the 
Education of Cyrus , where seme things which have come up at a 
rather late stage in this seminar could be used as a starting 
point, and then we might be able to see many more things. How do 
they call it? Continuing education. 
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X enophon —Cyropa edia VIII 

You started with the observation that the eighth chapter, the final 
chapter, does not caae as a surprise. There are indications of that 
before. From the beginning the praise of Cyrus is qialified. 

The question of the title you discussed very waLl* the absence 
of law proper; the emphasis on generalship in Xenophon, 

Also the difference between Cyrus the father and Cyrus the shepherd 
that’s very sound. That is very good what you said about the end of 
the iieraorabilia, There Xenophon bids us to read his other books. There 
he describes men other than Socrates, such as Cyrus, Agesilans and the 
others, 

Uow the concern with fame, Cyrus conquers the world and loses his 
soul. His empire is an empty, impressive thing. 

Now before we go on I have to make a few remarks, ir, wrote a 
very good master*s thesis on 'Jinston Churchill, In his thesis he made 
the point that the most important theoretical statement of Churchill 
is found in Amid These Storms, Now when I read it I didn’t see your 
point, and then X came to the end of the volume and found essays which 
justified your stat ement, There is one passage thich has only 
indirectly to do rith this course, but something, because the subject 
is laughter. He tells the story of the Duke of Devonshire, when on 
one occasion bo was* in the House‘of Commons, In the middle of a very 
long speech he yawned. The speech was'his own. On another occasion 
the Duke told of: "I' dreamt", he said, "that I was making a speech in 
the House, I woke up, and, by Jove, I was," It is a wonderful story. 

Hr. _____ submitted a very good paper, I didn’t check on it. But 
he tried to prut together all reference to laughter. Now how many 
copies of that do you have? Thor I cm keep it? Good, 

And now let us turn to the eighth book. Yes, It begins with a 

speech by Chrysantas to the nobles. He sees the good ruler as the- 

good father. The one thing needful is obedience, Everyone who is 

aryone is now a ruler, of course under Cyrus, TJhat everyone expects 

from his inferiors, he himself must be to Cyrus, And this ’.fc ole system 

is now cal led, monarchia, the rule of a single man. The canplete 

coincidence of ‘the interest of the ruler and the ruled makes obedience 

an evident necessity. Now Chrysantas* proposal is adopted unanimously 

by the nobility. This is the legal basis of Cyrus* rule. Let us 

read at the end of paragraph 8, 

* 

Accordingly, the nobles'came to Cyrus’ court with their 
horses and their spears, for so it had been decreed by 
the best of those who with him had made the conquest of 
the kingdom. 

Yes. A unanimous decision of the nobility lays the basis. 




In the sequel he describes the military order as the model for 
the arrangement'of the internal things, rhich are called here the 
economic things, rh at tauld be' calle d now the administrat ion. Econony 
has a larger meaning in Greek, a methophorical mealing* For example, 
the expression "econony of the truth”, what to say and not to say is 
called econony of the truth. 

Now paragraph 6 to 20 introduces a theme of very great importance 

and r. r e might perhaps read that. 

* * 

In this way, then, he secured leisure for bias elf'and for 
his ministers*..TJe will describe first, therefore, the 
manner in which he obliged all such to come; 

"Compelled 11 would be better* Yes. 

he world direct,..had been wronged. 

You seel 

Cyrus, however, would not be at leisure...That was one of 
his methods of training- them to attend. 


Yes. 


Another was to give those who did attend the easiest.,,it 
is to be present. 

So no retired life is possible under Cyrus, that'is clear* The 
abolition of privacy, which includes, as we shall see, also the factual 
abolition of private property, JJr, T 

(unclear question) 

# 

Cyrus the conqueror, not to be confused with the younger Cyrus, 

The younger Cyrus, the younger brother of the Persian king, tried to 
depose his brother, Xenophon tried to help the yoinger brother in 
his unjust deed. But later he thought* that is not ry business 
that is Persian business, Persian legality. They were hired people- 
mercenary soldiery. Xenophon was one of than. They had to inarch back 
to the coast under the leadership of Xenophon. And this is Xenophon* s 
Anabasis* So he knew Persia and all these things* Also how easy 
it rra\Ld be to conquer the Persians, which Alexander did later on* 

Lir. ? 

(unclear) 

Sure. Or at least they are of questionable goodness, like that 
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th^ - don*t spit. They don*t spit in public. This is in itself a good 
thing not to spit in public, doubtless, but it is not the most 
elemental rule of good government. 

Paragraph 22 we should read. 

For he thought he perceived that men are made better through 
even the written Ian,'while the good ruler he regarded as a 
law with eyes for men, because he is able not only to give 
commandments but also to see the trensgressor and punish him, 

* 0 

Yes, tills is a key point. The seeing law, and therefore superior 
to any non-seeing law, merely written. But it is something more, 
because this seeing law is also the lawgiver, the man iho can make end 
unmake the law, and is therefore surely above the law in every respect, 
Ne:rt paragrq? h. 

In this conviction,,,the Magi directed. 

Yes, You see, this is an apparent contradiction because he refers 
to the Magi before. But one can solve that contradiction veay easily. 
The religious establishment, even to the extent to which it antedates 
Cyrus, nor? originates in Cyrus, The source of its legal vaLidity is 
from now on Cyrus, To use the language of later times, no Dualism 
of powers. There is no independent power of the Magi, They are all 
under the secular ruler. 

Paragraph 25* 

And Qtus considered that the piety of his friends was a 
good thing for him, too} 

In other words, not only for then, but also for him. Yes, Because 
if they didn*t have the latter quality it wouldn*t be sufficient. 

For he reasoned,,,for he considered himself their benefactor. 

In other words, their gratitude to the benefactor has a religious 
ground. 


How he enumerates here the virtues* pietyj sense of shame, 

obedience, moderation, and continence. Nothing, as Mr, _pointed 

out, about justice. 

Paragraph 31 is bracketsfcin your edition, but I think it makes 
very good sense. Yes, 

Moreover, he distinguished between considerateness 
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Ko, "Sense of shame?' 
and self-control 

" moderation." 

in this vray* those vith sense of shame are tljose tho 
avoid Trhat is offensive'when seen; the moderate avoid 
that trhich is offensive, even when unseen. 

Yes, and 32, 

And he thought that tenperance 

"Continence," 

could best be inculcated, if he showed that he himself was 
never carried away from the pursuit of the good by any 
pleasures of the moment, but that he was willing to labor 
first for the attainment of refined pleasures. 

So the distinction between moderation and continence is here 
repeated. And the result? Next paragraph. 

To sum up, then, by seeing such an example,,,a great degree 
of respect and politeness toward one another, 

"Yes, "Sense of shame," He doesn l t say moderation. 

And among then,,,judged that thqr were in truth making a 
noble life their ala, 

"Believed," You would believe it because perfect manners create 
an impression of perfect character. But the conclusion is not valid. 

Non: someone had a qt estion. ilr, , 

(unclear question on the :lamorabilia . 

Yes, We discussed that when we considered the chapters of the 
Fourth Book of the Memorabilia, on moderation. Moderation consists of 
piety and justice. This is a problen in the Third Book too. Therefore 
when* Xenophon speaks finclly 'about the matter, at the end of Book 
Four, he speaks explicitly of piety and justice in contradistinction to ' 
moderation. And the reason is that justice is there not law-abidingness, 
but benefit ting one's fellow-** en. Because law-abidingness might very 
well'be harming one's fellow man. Proofi the snail boy with the big 
coat, and the big boy with the small coat. 



2Jow in the sequel he discusses the virtues fhich Cyrus* subjects 
acquired through hunting. And v.iiich is only one* continence. You do 
not become moderate through hunting, but you do become continent. You 
have to endure hunger and thirst, and go Tdthout sleep for qiite soae 
time. 


Paragraph IjO, 

Tie think, furthermore,.,spell upon than, 

■To bewitch them," 

At any rate, he chose...could not lightly be despised. 

In the light of this remark, this bewtching serves boastings: so 
that they appear to be better than they are. Cyrus is a boaster all 
right, as t re have suspected on a former occasion. They must not turn 
to lock, to the contemplation of arytning, not to the contemplation of 
a beautiful woman, for example, or anything else worth looking at. 

To "admire nothings" is a famous saying of Horace. But in Horace it has 
a somev.-hat nobler meaning. But here it is a kind of prudently 
instilled snobbishness, 

(unclear remark) 

No. Socrates turns to them. Uhen he was told there was a wocuan— 
she rr&s not particularly outstanding for virtue, but she was particularly 
beautiful, and it was said no one can describe her. And Socrates said, 
let us have a look at her if she is beyond description. You see here in 
the beginning—-there are many more exanpies—Xenophon uses here the 
second person.-plural. He does this regularly, and then turns to the 
first person singular. 

The next two paragraphs. There is so much, and we have so little 

time. 


Those, there ore who he t-ought...without a protest. 

Xenophon has only utter contempt for the welfare state as the chief 

good. 


In the sequel Xenophon explains how Cyrus arranged for his own 
security, from those iho might be "great souled", magnanimous, T/e have 
to read paragraph 1*6, 

But there were some whom he considered very powerful,,, 
incapable of war,.,On the other hand...we shall therefore 

"I shall therefore?’. The first person singular. 
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attempt to explain the method that he seems to have taken 
to gain their friendship. 

I must read to you a comment on this passage by Dakyns the old 
translator. He is really a very charming man. 


The archie Ean*s dealings by those of his subjects vho are 
apt to rule, the men of high thoughts and ambitions, vith whom 
he must come into constant contact. ’ ith them the spiritual 
dominance alone will do, ihqy shall be made to love him rather 
than ths-aselves, (The only thing just here that jars is a 
sort of Machiavellian self-consciousness, resented in the 
archie man, ) 


So in other n>rds, it is not quite philanthropic. And here regarding 
paragraph 1*6 he says. 


A cumbrous disjointed sentence, but the thought 
is clear enough. Even Xenophon ! s style breaks down 
vhen he tries to say in a breath more than he 
naturally can. Is it a sign of senility, or 
half-thought-out ideas, or what? 


But that it corid be connected with the slightly unsavory 
character of the thought Hr, Dakyns has not considered. 

Nor/ in the next chapter— 

(unclear question) 

bell, the p© pie xtxo regard themSelves' as TOrtiy of great honors 
and are xortry. People who could say, well, I could be as good a ruler 
as Cyrus. 



(unclear) 


In the next chapter he deals vith the question how Cyrus makes 
friends. The principle is-* - well, how do you make a dog your friend? 

You give him good food. That is the same as Cyrus does here. YJe 
cannot read all that. Let us read paragraphs 5 to 6. Tnis leads 
into the question of Cyrus' superb kitchen. 

That this, however, should be so is no marvel...all of 
them. 

You know this thought from another place. The Republic . One man, 
one art. Yes. 

In large cities, on the other hand...assembles the parts. 

You see. An amazing description of the division of labor. But you 
see this is not Adam Smith. It is much older than Adam Smith. 

It follows, therefore,. .he must necessarily have things 
go as thqy may 

He says "necessarily I believe" here. 

but ufoere it is all one man can do,,«I think, necessarily 

be worked out with superior excellence. "I believe". He 

repeats that in this context. "I believed because this means he has no 

certain knowledge of it. He has only figured it out, Xenophon says 

this about the kitchen for the same reason for which Socrates says 

when he had a fine dinner at Callias* house, "it was a blameless dinner" 

which was an utterly tactless remark, and had to be excused only by 

ignorance. Let us read the next paragraph. 

* 

Accordingly, Cyrus,,,I rill now explain. 

"I" again. You see, we don't have statistics on the usage of "I" 
and n vr &. For a full interpretation we would have someone do the same 

job regarding "I" and "we" which Ur. _ did for "laughing" and 

"weeping". Yes. 

Though he far exceeded all...to tfiom the king has given 
them. 

Yes. You see. In other words, a certain kind of property can 
only be due to royal gifts. But as a matter of fact no property there 
is secure without the king's approval. 



Eut then there is a point of the utmost importance. Paragraphs 
10-12, -which we must read, because that is very topical in the 
twentieth century at least as much as it was then, 

iloreover, we,,, 


"Ue." 


• •• Besides, if people knew that a certain man was the "eye? 1 , 
they would know that thqy must beware of him. 


Sure, 


But such is not the case,,,for small ones. 

Here he says "I do not know", which "I” is an extrenely simple man, 
as you see from this remark. Touching simplicity. 

Now in the sequel he states then the point that Cyrus is a good 
ruler in the sense of the good shepherd, no longer of the good father. 

That is an important—but the key point—Mr, _ explained it very 

well—but there is one point which we must never forget. A shepherd 
is a ruler h o belongs to a different species than the ruled; the 
father belongs to the sane species. Therefore from this point of view 
the rule of the father is lower than the rule of the shepherd. That 
we must not forget. And of course the bewitching is needed in order 
to make people believe that he belongs to a different species. 11*. ? 

(unclear) 

Sure. The shepherd takes care of the herd for the benefit of 
their owner. And here of course it is proper to say, here is a shepherd 
vho is at the same time the owner. All the shearing and slaughtering 
is done—pardon? 

(He is not a vegetarian shepherd.) 

'.Tell, this is a possibility we can dismiss here because it is not 
discussed by Xenophon, I don*t remember a single vegetarian statement. 
It existed’ in antiquity. There were schools who were vegetarians, 
Pythagoras, Qnpedocles and so on, but not Xenophon, 

Paragraph 19, 

And when this became apparent...I could put in charge. 

In other words, Cyrus 1 generosity pays well, and it amounts of 
course also to the denial of private property,These people have all 
these slaves but whenever Cyrus needs something he mil kindly say. 



Trill you send it over, or shall I, vrhat can the other fellow do but to 
respond to so much kindness by kindness of his own. Lr. , you 
Tran ted to say something? 

(unclear) 

If you had been a political science graduate student for many 
years I vould fear that you had been brought up with an underestimation 
of the importance of law. But since you entered the department only a 
short time ago, this diagnosis v.ould be wrong. So what was the 
legal situation which permitted Cyrus to become such a ruler, and 
which prevented anyone after his death from becoming'the ruler? Cyrus 
was just the Crown Prince in a very limited monarchy, in fact a republic. 
No ghost of a chancei But the circumstance that he then became the 
general to the i'edas, and then he founded an' empire in a perfectly 
legal way—because Qyaxares, the Median king, on those service he really 
was—peimitted it. And once you have founded an empire, say, like 
Hastings in India for example, —well, he was not strong enough, but 
if there is an example of someone vho founded an empire, and then 
could deiy the home government? An historical example. 

(unclear) 

No. 

(Caesar.) 

In a way. Caes'ar in Gaul, That*s good. The conquest of Gaul 
which Caesar did in a perfectly official function—he was a proconsul— 
gave him a terrific non-legal—not necessarily illegal but non-legal 
power—rhich permitted him in a complicated situation to cross the 
famous Rubicon and become the master of Rome. That is very true. That 
of course is only an approximation to hat we have here. In other * 
words, people come to non-legal power when the waters are disturbed, 
not when the situation is perfectly clear. For' example, you have such 
a wonderful situation as the nrulti-party system, and then one party 
gets say 2lj9 seats out of £00, They are clearly in the minority. 

And let us assume they don*t have ary allies. Goverment is impossible. 
Confusion. And it is confusion in which the cleverer taker takes the 
power. Now after Cyrus left, the situation was perfectly clear. 

Cyrtis handed over the power in a formally legal manner to his oldest 
son, and a qualified power to his second son. These were the only 
props of legality. Ncwr they began to fight. That*s interesting* But 
the other fellows would not have a leg to stand upon, unless they could 
make themselves the power behind the throne of one of them. 

Nor- where were we now? Paragraph 19. Oh, we read that. Good. 

In paragraph 20-23 Cyrus* posture toward private property and wealth 
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is discussed* It is clear: no limit to acquisition. I mean, one 
should acquire it legally or justly. But not how much. No limit of 
tnis kind. And tnis is of course prepared in a way by the Oecononicus , 
as we have seen there. And a poor man cannot be a happy man! That is 
understood. And this of course shows the difference from Socrates— 
you know, the remark about the horse shows that very clearly. 

At the time of this chapter he shows how Cyrus created mutual envy 
and ill-rail, among his people so that thqy could not conspire against 
him. Let us only read the last paragraph 28. Yes? 

(Can I go back to 23 and ask a question? In the next to the 
last sentence which is bracketed— r * ^ T f/ X: * T >k--I was wondering 
whether I had it correctly pieced together: I regard him the most happyj 
I also count him to be money.) 

No, no. One could only translate it n I regard this one as most 
happy also in regard to money.” How do you call that? The accusative 
of respect. Now let us read paragraph 28, the conclusion of this point. 

And those also who wished,..love him more than they did each 
other. 

So this is the end of the subject. Now in the next chapter he shores 
first how the Persians became Iledes in their way of life. And theft 
the super - Persian, the representative of the Persian common people, 
Pheraulas, makes his re-entry. Cyrus puts him in a way above the 
Persian nobles here. He is in charge of the big procession, and then he 
can favor or disfavor nh omever he might like. Let us read paragraph 11*. 
'. r e cannot read everything. 

. His hands he kept outside his sleeves 

In the procession. All others have to keep their hands inside 
so that they can*t shoot. Cyrus keeps his outside, because he wouldn*t 
shoot. He is after all not A1 Capone, 

ITith him rode a charioteer who was tall but shorter than he... 
no one of the Persians had ever prostrated themselves before 
Cyrus before. 

You see the radical change. r 'e have now an oriental despotism. 

Here Dakyns has also a note which I think I can read to you. 



Xenophon delights somewhat in this sort of scene* It is 
a turning point, a veritable moral peripaty, though the decisive 
step was taken long ago* 'hat is Xenophon*s intention vrith regard to 
it? Has he ary parti pris , for or against? Does he vish us to 
draw conclusions? Or does it correspond to a moral meeting of the 
waters in his ovn mind? Here love of Spartan simplicity and there 
of splendour and regality and monarchism? He does not give a hint 
that the sapping of the systan begins here, when the archie man 
ceases to depend on his ora spiritual archie qualities and begins 
to eke out his dignity by artificial means and external shows 
of reverence, 

'.ell, some people don*t understand unless you throw down a ton or 
two tons of bricks* Then they would understand* But it is charming. 

That we must admit. It is really charming, and much nicer than certain 
remarks about the classics which you read in a certain kind of present-day 
literature. Because at least he'still pays homage to the wonderful 
character of Xenophon* s writings, although he doesn*t quite understand 
thee. Cut this is a nicer human posture, I would say. Good* 

Nov; in the sequel we find also something vhich is illuminating. 

Gadatas the eunuch is in command of a contingent of Persian cavalry, 
j'ind you, he was not even a Persian. You know, he was a foreigner. 

This is quite a change. Paragraph 2f>. Let us begin with 22* so that 
we understand the context. 

So, when th^r came to the sanctuaries.-, .of Syria, 

By the way, I cannot interpret this reference to the particular god, 
which was made already before. That would have to be studied. I have 
some inklings, but they are not elaborated enough. Yes, 

And after that, as the locality.,.to horsemanship. 

'Tell, I would even say this. Even if he hadn’t, fho would have 
dared to ride ahead of Cyrus? Yes. 

Among the Medes Artabazus won the race, for the horse he 

had was a gift from Cyrus, 

Cyrus had a monopoly of the horses. 

Among the Assyrians...by nearly half the course. 

Yes. This is of some importance. He is the winner. You see that 
Tigranss is in the center of the men mentioned here, which doesn*t 
surprise us. 

Let us no 1- turn straight to paragraph 33 , 



The chariots.from the palace admirably. 

Hot: this explains then the following scene, a conversation between 
Pheraulas who is nor: very high in the court, originally a very poor 
fellow, and Sakas the winner in that horse race. Pheraulas is'now a 
very rich man, after he had lived in very great poverty before, but he 
is not a bit happier. This is his problon. Paragraph 2*2 and ^3. 

But still,by Zeus, said the Sacian... sleep for grief* 

You understand this, yes? No rich man is kept sleepless because 
of joy over his wealth, but quite a few rich men are kept sleepless 
because of apprehension for the loss of their wealth. And now the 
answer. 


Not so, by Zeus, said the Sacian...for very joy. 

But that is a question of getting wealth as distingvdshed from 
losing it. Now the problem of Pheraulas is like that of the tyrant ' 
Hiero, who also said well it is not a pleasure to be a tyrant at all, 
and Simonides says, why don’t you throw it away, why don’t you gert'rid 
of your tyranny? And Hiero says, I can’t, because if I give it up, 

I •■.ill be killed and must pay the fines and That not. T/hich is of 
course clearly hypocritical. Pheraulas is much more honest. The loss 
is a great pain, and Hiero does not have the honesty or the frankness 
to admit that while tyranny is very troublesome, the loss to uld be 
unbearable for him. Hiero had said it is impossible to get rid of 
one’s wealth, which is of course nonsense. Everyone can get rid of 
his wealth if he wants to. Ve must read a few things more. Paragraph 1*6 

In the name of the gods, then., .whatever was pleasant to him. 

P.ead the next. 

Now, Pheraulas r ras naturally a good fellow 

Literally, 11 lover of comradeship", "companionship". 

and notiiing seemed to him so pleasant,..unfeeling than man. 

So in other words, Pheraulas sees the essential difference between 
men and brutes, but his statement is somewhat sanguine. And this 
makes him of course such a nice fellow. He doesn’t see the corruption 
of men’s nature. Hence he is fooled by Cyrus’ love of human beings. 

But* this point which he makes regarding caring far parents alive 
and dead, that is of course true. That was frequently discussed in 
Greek writings that in the case of brutes parents take care of the 



children, also in the case of men. But the peculiarity of men is that 
the children are, or are supposed, to take care of their parents. To 
some extant it actually takes place. He alludes to this very famous 
subject. Now I prevented Hr, ____ from saying something, 

(You passed over the blow Pheraulas received in the face. 

Could you explain that in ary Tray?) 

There is no English word for that* schadenfreud on the part of Cyrus, 

(Is that sufficient to explain it?) 

I can*t think of anything more, I can easily link up that 
unpleasant trait of Cyrus wi. th something more profound, T. r e have seen 
for example his joy deriving from looking at corpses. This Schadenfreude 
is a milder form of looking at corpses, 

(After this happens and Pheraulas keeps on riding, the Sacian 
asked. Thy didn t t he stop, and Cyrus said, I think he must be stupid. 
According to Cyrus it Tould be a stupid attitude.) 

Yes, Pheraulas has a certain natural generosity of course, not on 
a very high level, but he likes more to acquire than to possess than 
that horseman, and. therefore he likes to be around Cyrus all the time 
and not be troubled by administering his property, Sakas is by the 
way the name of Astyages 1 c (Voices win e-pour er. 

(Is it not the name of the race.) 

Yes, but it is not wholly insignificant. That comes out. Good, 

How let us turn to the next chapter. Cyrus cells together also the 
non-Persian leaders, and the special position of Gadatas appears frem 
that* In paragraphs 7 to 8, it becomes clear that the art of generalship, 
and philanthropy-love of human beings—are opposites. That is of 
some interest. And you know, the funny thing is that Cyrus is at the 
same time so philanthropic and a tough master of the art of generalship, 

I think the thesis in itself is not surprising, because a general is 
supposed to kill, if for good purposes, but still. And this is the 
reason why Socrates, although he had perfect cornuand of the art of 
generalship, didn»t teach it, Memorabilia TTT 1, TJhei you read that 
you see that Socrates knew everything about that art, and yet when a 
young man wanted to learn it he Sent him away to other teachers, Th areas 
Socrates taught the economic art, as we have seen with our own eyes. 

Then there is one of these nice mess meetings of the top brass. 

And Iftrstaspas asks Socrates-KJyrus, I beg your pardon—rhy does Cyrus 
prefer Chrysantas to him? You ran ember, Chrysantas who was always— 
and here we learn what we espected all along, namely that Chrysantas 



was this wonderful tool* ’lienever Cyrus wanted to bring up something in 
the assembly Tshich he could not tith propriety bring up, he planted— 
is this correct?—planted Chrysantas, and Chrysantas made the proposal 
and he got the credit for that* Hystaspas never did that. Paragraph 12, 
beginning. 


By Hera, said hystaspas in reply 

Let us stop here, Ifystaspas, if I am not mistaken, is the only 
man ever in this book to swear by Hera, Juno, the wife and sister of 
Zeus. I/ho is Imown for this in Xenophon especially? Also in Plato. 

(Socrates,) 

Absolutely. Socrates. It was a womans oath. This strange man 
Socrates swore a womans oath, ffystaspas has something in common with 
Socrates, Let us see whether we can fit this together idth certain 
other things. 

In paragraph li| Gobryas, that was one of the Assyrian defectors, 
makes a statement which we should read. 

Because while at that time I saw them bear toils and dangers 
vith cheerfulness, now I see them bear their good fortune 
with self-control 

"iioderat ion?’. 

And to me Cyrus, it seems harder to find.,,it is the latter 
that inspires in all men moderation. 

So adversity makes all men moderate. Does this ranind you of 
something? It reminds of Tigranes 1 statement that fear makes men moderate. 
That is not quite the same. Yes. 

Hystaspas, did you hear*..a great number of goblets. 

And what does Gobryas say? 

I promise you, said Gobryas, that I have a great number of 
such saws written down, and I will not begrudge than to you, 
if you get my daughter to be your wife. 

So Gobryas is a writer of wise sayings, which reminds somehow of 
Tigranes, i. e*, of Socrates. This is true. 

In paragraph 18 to 19. Cyrus explicitly calls himself a matchmaker. 
Does this ring a bell? T/ho is a matchmaker? 



(Socrates.) 


Yes, and also in Plato in the Theaetetus . Cyrus is a matclimaker 
like Socrates. Hystaspas shears by Mera, like Socrates, Then in 
paragraph 20 Chrysantas cones up. In the meantime I said Chiysantas 
stands for Agesilaus, and I looked up Xenophon 1 s Agesilaus; and 
Xenophon doesn*t say arything about the'looks of Agesilaus, but Plutarch 
in his Agesilaus says that he was short, lame and in every respect 
inconspicuous. And this corresponds exactly to the description of 
Chrysantas here. He was fined for the Ephors in Sparta for mar lying 
a little woman. They said she rill bear us not kings, but kinglets. 
Because she also was short. This is the short Chiysantas. And in 
the sequel these gay jokes—Dakyns notes that they are jokes and 

doesn*t see'why they are so jocular. Mr. _understands this by now 

much better, I believe. 

Here in this connection, paragraph 23, one of the jokes is that 
Cyrus' is frigid or cold, a wholly unerotic man. His marriage comes much 
later, and it is one of the soberest marriages ever contracted. 

Von in paragraphs 21* to 2$ Ifystaspas marries Gobryas 1 daughter. 
Paragraph 2£, beginning. Let us read that. 

•’You Trill* please present him li th me, then, fill you not, said 

Hystaspas, so that I may get the collection of proverbs? 

’’The writings" more literally translated. So Hystaspas marries 
Gobryas 1 daughter in order to get Gobryas 1 wise writings. He is an 
"intellectual".' Now again this reminds us of Socrates because 
Memorabilia I 6, Socrates reads m th his companions the writings of 
the wise men of old. Hystaspas incidentally is also a lover of laughter 
in Book Tro, Chapter 2. And a lover of wise writings. In his way a 
lover of wisdom, a philosopher. Now as an explanation of these things 
I suggest this* the circle of Cyrus consists of fragments of Socrates, 
Cyrus is the matchmaker; Hystaspas has other qualities; Chrysantas others 
and Tigranes others. This I believe is the least one can safely say. 
ly old conceit that this might be the Socratic circle in barbaric guise 
I still Till withhold as unproved in ary sense. 

Paragraph 30, let us read that. 

And they apportioned all the rest...and so all were in receipt 
of their fair share. 

"Just share." Now this of course allows the problem of distributive 
justice on such a large scale. Assuming that Cyrus is perfectly fair, 
for reasons of self-interest, and is of good judgment. The more you go 
dovm, till every non-commissioned officer have the moral and Intellectual 



quality required? So it bee ones then a matter of the bureaucratic 
machine as they would say today. And so the great benefit we believe 
to get by establishing an absolute monarchy, namely that we get a 
higher degree of justice than we had'in a constitutional society 
There laws rule and not a living law, is perhaps lost, even in the 
best case, by virtue of the complicated machinery -which must be set up. 

In the next chapter he speaks of the kinship'between the order in 
the house and the order in the amy. Paragraph 7 , we might read that. 

For Cyrus considered orderliness to be a good thing to 
practice in the management of a household also?,,,this 
sort of orderliness. 

So order in the any is of course much more important than order in 
the household. If you don T t find some salt at the right moment for 
adding it as a condiment, no grave harm can be done. But if the tanks 
are not around in such a critical situation, the situation is much 
different, Cyrus is not an economic man proper, as little as Pheraulas, 
'..'hereas Salas and Ischomachus of course in the Oeconomicus of course 
are such economic men. 

In the sequel Cyrus becomes the son-in-law and lawful heir of 
the king of media, It was a highly profitable establishment. And 
we find here also in the sequel. That is also partly based'on Spartan 
precedent* a contract between the Persian people and Cyrus, you know, 
the famous contract between king and people which played such a great 
role, especially in English history. At the end of paragraph 28 Cyrus 
marries. Let us read this paragraph which is very gratifying, 

Tfhen on his way back; he came to Media, Cyrus wedded the 
daughter of Cyaxares, for he had obtained the consent of 
his father and mother. 

You see, everything is perfectly legitimate. He is not a * 
juvenile delinquent who marries against the wish of the parents, and 
he primarily becomes as a matter of course the heir to the IJedian 
tlirone. He is heir of Persia as a matter of course, and to the others 
by right of conquest. So. If this is not a just ruler we don*t 
know who is. Yes. 

And to this day people still tell of her wonderful beauty. 

You see, naturally, VJho vd uld say anything bad about the wife of 
such a powerful man. 

But sane historians say that he married his mother*s sister. 
But that maid must certainly have been a veiy old maid. 



Yes. Good. And therefore it is impossible that he coiild have 
married, her, Uhich impossibility of'course doesn’t exist in such 
cases. Yes? If the dowry is so big, age disappears as a considerdion. 

And v/hen he was married he at once departed with his 
bride for Babylon. 

Good, So the procession of the king is described at great lepgth 
and nothing is said about this surely very elegant and costly wedding. 
‘.Thereas the marriage of Panthea and Abradatas was described at great- 
length. ifr. __? 

(At the beginning of Chapter four. At the beginning of the banquet 
Xenophon tells us vh o was going to be invited. Cyrus invited some of 
-:is friends; and then he invited also Tigranes and other people. In 
other words, it makes you wonder whether Tigranes and Gobryas are 
friends.) 


Ho, It becomes clear. He calls together also the non-Persian 
leaders. Of course also the Persian leaders. It is a bit strange, 

(Is it the translation?) 

Ho, no. It is a bit strange. The first impression you get is 
only non-Persians, and this means needs an explanation. At the moment 
I have no explanation. 

(The other thing I was trying to figure out whether Tigranes was 
a friend, was the fact that he said he invited ’’with them", th the 
friends, also these other people.) 

I may have over-looked something. 

(There was a descriptive clause.) 

At the beginning of Chapter 2j. Hr. _ is right: "Artabazus and 

Tigranes, the Hyrcanian commander of cavalry and Gobryas," are not 
those tho obviously lean most on aggrandizing Cyrus. That is absolutely 
right. And that is of some importance, because at least Tigranes, the 
most interesting person, does not belong to them. TJhy the others it 
is hard to say. Gadatas surely belongs to these. He belongs to 
the inner circle. Hundred per cent good. And it is interesting that the 
Uede Artabazus is not so close, Tigranes is of course the most 
interesting. The Jfyrcanian and Gobryas would need some thought. The 
point deserves much more careful consideration than I have given it. 

(Artabazus gave seme reasons vhy he didn’t like the fact that 
Cyrus was now so great.) 
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Yes, ‘'.'ell more generally stated you mean the fact that he tried 
to monopolize Cyrus for himself, 

(That's right.) 

In this sense you are right. And Tigranes is not too impressed. 

And the case of the Hyrcanian and Gobryas td uld need some study. 

Perhaps it has to do in the case of Gobryas that he was in a wey a 
vdse man, in a slightly barbarian way, but he was in a wey a wise man. 
This might have made him to some extent immune, whereas Gadatas is 
hundred per cent Tdth him, and of course also Hystaspas and Chrysantas. 
That's a good point you made. 

(in his speeches Cyrus sometimes says friends and. allies and 
sometimes he says allies. All these men here are allies, ) 

These, yes. But later on it appears the Persians were also there. 
But this is not a good enough solution. I think the key point here in 
this paragraph 1 of Chapter 1+ is that these four people are in a way 
exempted from the circle hundred per cent dedicated to Cyrus, hundred 
per cent convinced of his transcendent greatness, 

(That could be one Tray of putting it, but these men also nay 
not be the ones who are most desirous of magnifying his rale or 
honoring him. In other words, they are not obsequious.) 

Yes, sure, that's what we mean. That's what we mean, and we have 
to see what the reason is. In the case of Artaba z tis he is absolutely 
in love with Cyrus, but he wants to monopolize him, and that Cyrus 
cannot tolerate. In the case of Tigranes it has to do th his relation 
Tdth that sophist in Armenia, In the case of Gobryas it has to do with 
his barbaric wisdom. The case which I cannot solve is the hyrcanian, 
but r egarding the Hyrcanian there was a question aryway. Or was he 
a Chaldean? Dakyns somewhere makes the point wiy was the coanander 
of the tyrcanians never mentioned by name? That I remember. He is 
not as hundred per cent good a subject as some of the others are, 

(The Hyrcanian was the first follower.) 

Yes. Yes; day very well be. That may be the explanation. In 
other words, ho is not an individual, he is simply a m amber of that 
nation, and that is decisive. That is a good point. 

T7e must skip the next chapter and turn to Chapter 7 , where it is 
made clear to us, where he speaks especially to his two sons, but also 
to other friends. His wife is of course not present. She is Th oily 
inconspicuous, somewhere sitting in a harem probably. 



(He doesn’t even send her from the room.) 

She isn’t there. He sends her his greetings. He leaves the 
kingship to the oldest son, of course not to -the best. This is a 
change from the absolute rule to legal rule. And he is perfectly 
clear that he leaves a sting in the heart of his second son. Naturally, 
the second son might look at his father and say, ny father didn’t 
inherit this empire, why do I have to inherit it? I n. 11 get it for 
iryself. Paragraph 13 we should read, Canbyses is the oldest son. 

As for you, Cambyses.. .But do not think that man is 
naturally faithful; else all men would find the same persons 
faithful; 

"Loyalty, trustworthiness, doesn’t came from natUre, n Otherwise 
just as all men are tro -legged and two-eyed by nature, all men to uld 
be loyal by nature, 

just as all find the other properties of nature the same,,, 
but by kindness. 

"Rather by kindness". The term which he ■uses here is not properly 
translated. By the loyal ones, the faithful ones everyone must establish 
for himself. hhich is aL so not good enough as a translation, but it 
comes a bit closer. The Greek word is , to put. Nor; in the 

noun derivative from it is thesis from Thich the thesis you are 
supposed to write from time to time is eventually derived. Not thesis 
is used in opposition to physis very frequently. Just as nonos . * in 
that sense it is used synorymously with nomos ; So in other words, people 
are trustworthy by virtue of an establishment, by some convention in 
the very wide ontological sense of the term, not by nature. 


But the next paragraph we must read. 

If, then, you shall endeavor,,.how are they not the closest 
of all? 

In other words,'here there is a natural basis for trustworthiness, 
trust among brothers, insofar as thqy are by nature derived from the 
same parents. And this is a corrective. 

Then in the sequel in order to enforce his admonition to his sons, 
Cyrus tells than that he "will still be present after death to watch 
what they do. And in order to prove that he has to speak about the 
imaortality of the soul, thich he does in paragraphs 19 to 22, That 
we must read, 

I am sure I do not;,.,from this unintelligent body. 
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This distinction is interesting. This played a very great role 
in the discussion of the immortality of the soul until the eighteenth 
century. At that time they made a distinction between—how did they 
call it?—between the permanence of the soul and immortality proper. 

The soul mi'ht last ever, but be as it were in a kind of sleep'after 
death. And immortality means of course that the soul is awake, 
conscious. And something like this distinction is made here. Yes, 

when the spirit is set free 

' 0 

"The nous" , the intelligence. So in other words, he makes here a 
distinction’between soul, and mind or intelligence. It is a very 
common distinction, and what he asserts in fact is the inriortality of 
the intellect, as distinguished from the soul in general, 

untrarameled from matter, than it is likely to be most 
intelligent. And when man is resolved into his primal 
elanents, it is clear that every part returns to kindred 
matter, except the soul; that alone cannot be seen, either 
w en present or when departing,,.wicked or unholy. 

Read only the next sentence. 

Next to the gods, however, show respect also to all the 
race of men as they continue in perpetual succession, 

Now this last statement is made on the assumption of the denial of 
the immortality of the soul. After the gods, not the soul—his soul 
rather—for it may not be mortal, but the Thole human race. How what 
about the immortality of the soul in the Socratic writirgs? ! r e must 
always consider that polet Cyrus-Socrates, 

(It*s not there,) 

Not there. But where does it occur in Xefcophon. I remember two 
places. First at a passage which we haver ead, and that is at the end 
of the Oeconomicus , when he speaks of the life after death of the 
■tyrant. Or is this only a simile, "it is like? 1 ? But in the Agesilaus— 
unfortunately I have no reference to it—there is a reference too. 

But Agesilaus belongs together with the Cyropaedia rather than with 
the Socratic writings. By the way, the distinction between soul and 
mind may amount to an implicit rejection of the doctrine of the two 
souls which Abradatas developed on earlier occasion. 

But there is one thing in paragraph 26 which we must read because 
it is a very funny in wuch a solemn setting. Yes. 

0 

But I must conclude, he said,,,not even yourselves. 



' hat is it? 


You seem to see the point. 

(His own eyes look on dead bodies.) 

Yes. Very good* His orrn corpse should not be seen by anybody, 
but he wants to see everybody else*s corpse. That is a somewhat 
unjust demand. Good. 

Hot; we come to that final chapter, rh ich we had anticipated raary 
times before. Only a few points. Let us read the last sentence on 
paragraph 2, 

And that what I say is the truth, I >4 11 prove, beginning 
vi th the Persians* attitude toward religion. 

All right. “The divine things.” 

I !mov. r 


”For I know.” You see, first person singular. Good. 

I know, for example, that in early times...others by another. 

You see, here he refers almost expressedly to his otn experience 
rath Persia as described in the Anabasis . 

One more point before I give a very brief summary. The last 
paragraph. 


I think now that I have accomplished the task that I set 
before myself. For I maintain that I have proved that the 
Persians of the present day and those living in their 
dependencies are less reverent toward the gods, less dutiful 
to their relatives, less upright in their dealings 

’’Less just” 

in their dealings trith all men, and less brave in war than 

thiy were of old. 'But if anyone should entertain an opinion 

contrary to ny own, let him examine their deeds and he tx 11 

find that these testily to the truth of ny statements. 

« * 

Yes. Of these virtues mentioned here—vices rather—piety, justice, 
anc courage. I think if we go over the chapter we will see the bulk 
of the chapter is devoted to their lack of courage. The bulk. The 
others are mentioned. But the impiety and injustice are dealt with 
roughly each in a paragraph. And the bulk is devoted to the military 
polity of the Persians. 



'Veil, we have of course already more than once considered what 
the rhole book is about, and I vould like to make now only this one 
point. At first glance the book is obviously devoted to the praise 
of Cyrus 1 'rule. That this praise is very qualified, when tre read it 
carefully, is true. But the first impression can never be gainsaid. 

Non this praise of Cyrus* rule has its Platonic correspondence in 
the praise of the best regime in the Republic . And there are quite a 
few resemblances between the "works as we have seen. Now both Cyrus* 
rule and the best regime of the Republic are impossible, could never 
have happened as they are. 'But Cyrus* has some basis in fact. There 
was once a man called Cyrus, who conquered* That is true. Now That is 
the meaning of these impossibilities which both Plato and Xenophon 
pursue, these ecp eriments? One can say they are attempts to think 
through* the logic of the polis. Hen cannot live except in political 
society. Political society has certain essential limitations. And 
as limitations thy point byond themselves. For example, the big 
boy-small coat is the simple example. The double morality in peace 
and war. These are the tin massive starting points. And they lead- 
thought through—to some perfect politeia , but this perfection proves 
to be an impossibility. So you have to admit the essential limitations 
of the polis. 

The polis points by one itself towards'something higher which is' 
no longer politically possible, and that is, in the language of Plato, 
philosophy, in the language of Xenophon, Socrates. This is not 
possible without the polis, but in itself it transcends the polis. 

One can also state it differently; According to Aristotle—Aristotle 
holds fundamentally the same view, that the polis and everything going 
TTith the polis is inferior to what he calls the contenplative life. 

But in Aristotle that questioning of the polis, and everything belonging 
to it is less visible. It becomes visible in such a conspicuous place 
as the end of the Kichoraachean Ithics . But not when you read the Ethics 
as a whole. It Till barely ‘become* visible there. TJhereas in Plato 
and Xenophon it becomes visible all the time provided one doesn’t 
read Xenophon for example as the late Dakyns read him. Full of 
enthusiasm, and then finding'some little things rh ich jar that enthusiasm, 
but well, he may have dreamt, slept—he he himself sleeps sometimes, 
why not Xenophon? Good. 

But one can formulate this difference between Plato and Xenophon 
or Socrates on the one hand, and Aristotle on the other, most simply 
as follows. In a simple manner which is formally correct, for which 
we can find much evidence, Socrates identified virtue'and knowledge. 

And Aristotle said no, virtue is not simply knowledge, there is an 
important virtue; the practically most important virtue, there virtue 
is not knowledge, ih ere law owl edge plays only a subordinate part. And 
that was called moral virtue, which is acquired not by learning but 
by habituation. Now what is characteristic of Socrates, Plato, 

7-enophon is that there is no moral virtue strictly speaking. This 



fact, rhich is so obvious, vhich is proven by a single glance at any 
Greelc dictionary—that Aristotle coined the term moral virtue—is of tremen¬ 
dous importance for the Understanding of our tradition* ihb ordinary 
understanding of justice, decency, in teams of moral virtue, is very 
sensible and therefore we can say man as nan knows of moral virtue. 

That is perfectly true. But he doesn*t know it as moral virtue. 

This is a theoretical understanding of a well-knovm and universal 
phenomenon. But the theoretical understanding as such transcends the 
cr dinary understanding. 

i?ow that Aristotle canes closer to the phenomena as they are 
understood in pre-theoretical life I have no hesitation to assert. 

But that is.of course the reason why he had the world enthralled for 
a longer time than ary other philosopher. In modified forms of course 
up to the' present day. But still for many centuries openly the clear 
authority, M the master of those who know." But as I say in Plato, 

Socrates, Xenophon this doesnH exist. And that means that what we 
ordinarily understand by virtue or decency or however you caLl it, is some¬ 
thing fundamentally unsolid. Of course it makes a difference whether 
someone is decent or indecent in the ordinary sense—it makes an 
enormous difference for all practical purposes. But in itself it is 
something unsolid, because it is not based on understanding or knowledge. 
And the most accessible proof of that is first the usage of Plato* 
genuine virtue—and that is identical vdth philosophy—is distinguished 
from vulgar virtue, 0 -r, *£^7 » and he has another term that I 

do not resnember at the moment, There' is another one inhich has the 
came meaning. Vulgar virtue* Ifo 7 1 Political virtue. Citizen 

virtue. But the passage in Plato fh one this comes out most clearly 
is at the end of the Republic , when he describes hcnr the souls choose 
their lives after death for future life; And then there is one'among 
them tho picks the most tyrannical life, attracted by the power, 
wealth and the other attributes of tyranry. And what kind Of a man 
is he? He was a relatively decent man in his previous life, brought 
up in a tolerably decent society, but possessing virtue only by custom 

or habituation, what Aristotle understands by moral virtue. 

* . 

Xenophon,' in other words, show's us here on a very large scale 
what the polis, and the virtue which belongs absolutely to the polis 
is, when it is given the fullest freedom to reveal itself as what it 
is. In an ordinary limited government of course quite a few things 
cannot happen. There can be some perfect'gentlemen *ho are satisfied 
with their lot and all this kind of thing, but it lacks the solidity, which 
in their view only the philosophers can have, not because the philosophers 
are a special profession or are intellectuals. No thought was further 
from them than that. That we call intellectuals, they called sophists. 

It was not an impressive thing. They compared than to prostitutes. 

They were very intransigent in this way. But philosophy they did take 
very seriously. And not merely because all social science questions 
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lead to methodological questions Tiiich tan no longer be treated com¬ 
petently by the social scientist himself, but because they understood 
philosophy as a tray of life. That is inseparable for them. For 
Aristotle too. Good* 

I cannot now remember a number of individual resonblances betrreen 
the Education of Cyrus and the Republic, but you will find'then among 
your notes, if ary, 'So we don»t nave to repeat. Tou know* the 
question of property, the absolute rule of the wise man, and so on. 

But also'the differences. No equality of the sexes as we have in the 
Republic , and so on. 

He have a few more minutes, and if there is ary point you would 
like' to bring up I would be very glad. The general feeling ■which I 
have, and which is shared by some of you, not all of you, that as I 
said last time that v;e are nor? more or less prepared to begin a serious 
study oi the Cyropaedia. That cannot be done in a quarter seninar. 

You would have to have long statistics, V.isely chosen statistics are 
not to be despised, v/hat is so questionable is only if you make 
statistics for the sake of statistics. That is not a vise procedure. 

But if we know for example the use or non-use of the first person 
singular and first person plural, that is of some importance. Then 
indeed only an absolutely reliable use of the statistics of the usage 
can lead us to progress, fir. . 

(How did you interpret Cyrus* description of the universe and soul.) 

I did not interpret it. It reminded me—you see, you must not over¬ 
estimate, how shall I say, ny physical power? I cannot study this with 
the care which it requires. I read it. And if there is something 
which strikes me as a point then I note it. I read it and it is 
surely important. It reminded me of a parallel in the Memorabilia 
somewhere. But it is likely to be either I 1* or IV 3, the two 
theological chapters. It would be interesting of course to compare 
them very thoroughly whether there are not some differences between 
the Socratic statements and Qyrus* statements. This I mild say'is a 
rule, of vhich I venture to assert that it is universally valid, that 
when one reads this book on Cyrus one must always think of Socrates 
at the pole. And vice versa. Hhen one reads the Memorabilia , one 
.just also think of someone ifco seems to do what Socrates always tells 
people to do, and then see That the difference is. Mr. T 

(I was struck by the superficial resemblance between the death 
of Cyrus and the death of Socrates as reported in the Phaedo and 
other places.) 


Xenophon barely, but barely. 
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(1/here he sends array his wife. And he covers his face*) 

And didn't forbid anyone to look at him. You are perfectly right. 

(Does that shod any light on Cyrus?) 

Yes* For exarsole, this little fact, this prohibition. 

(Doesn't it imply That Socrates did, he didn't want people to see 
him suffer the effects of the poison. He might show fear or something 
like that.) 

In other words, that is the question, ihy did Socrates utterly 
wrap himself so that no one could see him? I believe he didn't rrish 
to exhibit the agory. These people were worried and shocked enough of ' 
death. You know, Sirnias and Cebes and the others. Socrates dicin't 
wish to add to that. Socrates—you know what he said: do vith my corpse 
whatever* - you likb because it no longer has anything to do with me. 

But I think the most revealing tiling as far as I can see is the prohibition 
to look at his corpse, just as Agesilaus, who'had these bodily defects 
which I mentioned, Xenophon never mentions it, he only says Agesilaus 
T;as so modest that he forbade that'any statues of him be made. But 
in the light of what Plutarch says, one can imagine that it was not mere 
modesty. Cirrus wants to be seen only in his magnificence, that is clear. 
And that is a motive Thich Socrates doesn't have. 

(In 2 $ before he forbids anyone to look at him he gives explicit 
instructions. IThereas when Socrates died he didn't care when he was 
buried or how he was buried. He left it open as to whether they want 
to crenate him or...) 

Sure, Cyrus follows what was the Persian custom. I suppose that 
was the Persian custom to buiy* I do not know. I would'asai me there 
is a long—not a long—discussion in Herodotus somewhere, There he 
speaks of this difference: some people bury the dead, other burn them, 
and each regards the other as absolutely shocking. And Socrates, it was 
a matter of indifference to him* 

(It seemed to'me it followd from what Socrates was saying my soul 
is leaving my body, don't worry about it. Cyrus starts to say this— 
but as you say there is some hesitation to say he is asserting the 
immortality of the soul.) 

Yes, sure. I see. That's good. So then we will call it a quarter. 


Explicit felicit er 



